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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION— SATURDAY  EVENING. 


National  Prison  Association  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  on  Saturday  evening,  October  15th,  1904, 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  at  8  o'clock,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  HON.  W.  H.  COLLINS.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  REV.  PARKER  SHIELDS. 

By  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  MR. 
CHARLES  H.  WILLIAMSON  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
introduced  the  HON.  RICHARD  YATES,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  who  addressed  /the  meeting  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  RICHARD  YATES,  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — As  you  well  know, 
of  much  speaking  there  is  no  end  in  a  political  campaign,  and  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  because  of  which  and  of  much 
speaking  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  because  of  a  severe  cold,  I 
am  almost  unable  to  say  a  word  to  you  to-night,  and  because  of 
this  disability  I  would  have  returned  to  the  state  capital  this  after- 
noon had  I  not  felt  sure  that  the  people,  whom  I  love  and  serve, 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  would  wish  me  to  say  at 
least  a  very  few  words  by  way  of  welcome  to  our  state.  I  could  not 
properly  represent  the  sentiments  and  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  did  I  not  say  to  you  that  all  the  people  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  matters  which  you  have  under  advisement  and  consid- 
eration, and  no  association,  organization  or  body  of  men  could 
possibly  be  more  welcome  within  our  borders  than  the  body  now 
here  before  me,  and  so,  without  vexing  you  further  or  distressing 
you  longer,  I  bid  you  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  I  thank  you. 
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ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME   BY    MR.    CHARLES    H.    WILLIAMSON. 

Members  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  Governor  of 
our  State,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  chairman  of  our  local  committee 
requested  me  to  take  his  place  this  evening  in  calling  the  meeting 
to  order,  I  anticipated  taking  no  further  part  in  the  meeting,  but 
this  afternoon  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  our  city 
saying  that  his  train  had  disappointed  him  and  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  be  present  to-night  and  asking  me  to  respond  in  his 
behalf  and  tender  the  welcome  of  our  city  to  our  guests.  I  natu- 
rally felt  the  embarrassment  of  a  man  in  introducing  himself.  I 
feel  almost  as  embarrassed,  but  for  different  reasons,  as  our 
Governor.  I  met  with  an  accident  this  afternoon — I  dropped  a 
chest  of  drawers  on  my  foot,  thus  causing  me  trouble  with  my 
foot  while  the  governor's  trouble  comes  from  the  other  end,  and 
is  caused  by  his  throat. 

I  supplement  what  our  governor  says  and  say  to  you  for  our 
local  community  how  cordially  we  welcome  you  here  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  pride  to  us  in  thus  entertaining  and  welcoming 
for  the  first  time  in  our  city  a  really  national  convention  and  to 
have  you  come  among  us  not  as  representing  some  particular 
creed  of  Christianity  but  as  those  who  are  working  along  lines  of 
uplifting  mankind  and  it  is  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure  to  us  to 
thus  welcome  you  among  us.  Christianity,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
tenderness  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  to  the  unfortunate  and  that  spirit  of  sympathy, 
tolerance  and  understanding  you  are  directing  and  using  in  its 
most  efficacious  form  for  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  for  \ve 
have  come  to  agree  on  this  that  the  progress  of  the  whole  is  meas- 
ured by  the  progress  of  the  parts  and  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world  must  depend  upon  the  salvation  of  the  different  members 
of  society. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  you  who  are  thus  engaged  in  such 
great  work,  and  we  assure  you,  as  far  as  we  may  as  spectators,  of 
our  earnest  sympathy  in  work  which  is  so  high  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  has  come  to  be 
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looked  upon  by  the  world  with  a  greater  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
with  a  clearer  understanding,  and  we  are  also  glad  to  know  that 
your  work  is  not  simply  performed  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  but  in 
a  spirit  of  wisdom  that  is  devoid  of  mawkish  sentimentality. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  mayor  of  our  city,  and  of 
all  the  worthy  and  earnest,  honest  citizens,  whom  he  represents, 
that  we  welcome  you  as  warmly  as  an  Illinois  welcome  can  be 
made.  We  are  sometimes  accused  in  this  state  of  a  lack  of  hospi- 
tality by  our  Missouri  neighbors  but  we  have  caught  at  least  the 
contagion  of  good  fellowship,  goodwill  and  hospitality  and  in  full 
measure  we  tender  it  to-night  to  you  and  so  "Here's  looking  at 
you  and  again  we  welcome  you." 

HON.  AMOS  W.  BUTLER,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Board  of 
State  Charities,  was  introduced,  who  responded  for  the  Congress 
to  this  welcome  by  the  state  and  the  city  as  follows : 


RESPONSE  BY  HON.   AMOS  W.   BUTLER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellency  the  Governor,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: — On  behalf  of  the  National  Prison 'Association  it  is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come you  have  given  us  and  to  thank  you  for  the  words  of  greet- 
ing you  have  been  pleased  to  speak.  We  gratefully  accept  the 
hospitality  you  have  so  generously  extended. 

A  year  ago  at  Louisville  we  listened  to  the  pleasant  words 
your  representative  spoke  of  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of 
your  city  and  of  the  hospitality  of  your  citizens.  By  them  we 
were  induced  to  accept  your  cordial  invitation  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  in  the  State  of  Illinois  at  Quincy.  We  are  here. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  should  be  called  the  American 
Prison  Congress.  Its  membership  is  more  than  national.  Sev- 
eral of  the  governments  of  our  continent  are  regularly  represented 
at  its  meetings  and  we  would  welcome  members  from  all.  It 
was  organized  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  thirty-four  years  ago.  Its 
purpose  has  been  and  is  the  improvement  of  prisons ;  the  better 
treatment  of  prisoners ;  the  study  of  the  causes  of  crime  and 
means  for  its  prevention ;  the  study  of  criminal  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration. In  its  work  it  represents  both  the  practical  and 
theoretical  aspects — both  the  actual  and  ideal.  It  has  had  and 
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continues  to  have  among  its  active  members  and  supporters  the 
ablest  workers  and  thinkers  in  the  sphere  for  which  it  stands  in 
our  country.  Illinois,  both  in  the  past  and  now,  has  furnished 
some  of  its  leading  members. 

This  Association  stands  for  better  things,  for  improved  con- 
ditions, for  higher  standards  in  all  phases  of  the  work  it  repre- 
sents. It  stands  for  the  non-partisan  administration  of  prisons ; 
for  the  merit  system  in  the  selection  and  promotion. of  officials; 
for  better  prisons ;  for  improved  prison  methods ;  for  the  reform- 
atory system ;  for  graded  institutions  by  which  separate  provision 
will  be  made  for  women  and  separate  institutions  be  provided  for 
young  offenders.  It  stands  for  the  so-called  "indeterminate  sen- 
tence" ;  for  the  parole  law ;  for  a  better  jail  system ;  for  children's 
courts. 

We  often  become  discouraged  and  think  we  make  progress 
slowly.  But  after  all,  my  friends,  have  we  not  made  great  ad- 
vancement in  many  of  these  things  in  the  past  few  years?  In 
some  respects  have  we  not  made  remarkable  advances?  In  this 
great  work  Illinois  has  had  a  notable  share.  More  recently  she  has 
established  a  school  for  delinquent  boys  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  organization  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  establishment  of 
reformatory  institutions  in  one  state  after  another  is  encouraging 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  laws  are  finding  widen- 
ing fields  for  their  operations. 

As  I  looked  at  Japan's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St. 
Louis,  which  I  visited  recently,  I  was  amazed  at  the  progress  that 
country  has  made.  Modern  Japan  dates  from  1867.  They  have 
made  more  rapid  strides  than  we  in  the  development  of  their 
police  and  prison  systems.  Japan  established  a  school  of  training 
and  instruction  of  police  officers  and  heads  of  prisons,  which 
school  is  five  years  old,  and  has  more  than  a  thousand  graduates, 
to  whom  it  has  issued  diplomas.  We  have  no  school  of  that  kind 
for  the  training  of  police  officials  in  the  United  States,  but,  my 
friends,  it  is  coming.  It  may  be  established  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  or  at  Columbia  or  it  may  be  taken  up  elsewhere ;  but 
there  is  coming  a  school  for  the  training  and  instruction  of 
officers  of  prisons  and  police  officials  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  better  prison  methods  is  the 
great  knowledg-e  of  a  valuable  kind  that  is  furnished  us  regarding 
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the  causes  of  crime.  For  this  we  are  under  great  obligations  to 
the  prison  wardens.  Knowing  the  causes,  the  officials  are  better 
prepared  to  apply  the  remedy.  They  are  better  equipped  to 
attempt  the  reformation  of  men.  If  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world  is  creating  men — forming  men — what  can  be  said  of  the 
work  of  reforming  men  ! 

Then,  too,  the  things  which  will  cure  crime  will  prevent 
crime. 

Our  intelligent  prison  wardens  have  rendered  great  service 
in  the  last  few"  years.  They  have  shown  us  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  population  of  these  institutions  are  illiterate,  or  nearly 
so ;  that  in  these  Northern  states  fifteen  per  cent,  cannot  either 
read  or  write ;  that  forty  or  forty-five  per  cent,  have  not  reached 
the  Grammar  grade  in  school ;  and  but  five  per  cent,  had  a  high 
school  education.  They  have  shown  us  that  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  prisoners  come  from  homes  broken  up  by  divorces  and 
step-parents ;  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  were 
unemployed  at  the  time  the  crimes  were  committed ;  that  there  is 
a  lack  of  training,  home  training  and  church  training,  maternal 
training,  physical  training,  a  lack  of  self-control  in  those  who  are 
placed  in  the  custody  of  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions. 
These  statistics  are  valuable  to  us  as  indicating  the  cause  of  crime 
and  how  it  can  be  treated  by  the  heads  of  these  institutions  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  results.  What  will  cure  will  prevent,  and 
these  statistics  show  the  need  of  proper  home  training,  show  the 
need  of  compulsory  education  laws,  show  the  need  and  enforce- 
ment of  child  labor  laws,  probation  laws,  and  curfew  ordinances. 
They  show  the  need  of  Juvenile  Courts.  And  as  these  things  are 
applied  intelligently,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  quite  beneficial. 
Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  you. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  FREDERICK  HOWARD  WINES. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Dr.  Frederick  Howard  Wines, 
the  president  of  the  Association,  as  "one  of  the  good  wines  that 
need  no  bush,"  that  is  to  say,  no  introduction.  DR.  WINES  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  nearly  six 
years'  absence  from  the  state  of  my  adoption  I  can  honestly  and 
heartily  say  that  nothing  I  have  seen,  heard  or  experienced  dur- 
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ing  this  interval  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  my  return  to 
it.  For  this  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  in 
Quincy,  if  you  are  glad  to  see  us  here,  your  thanks  are  due  to  the 
pressing  invitation  and  strenuous  efforts  of  one  of  your  wide- 
awake, energetic  citizens — Mr.  Thomas  J.  Clark,  commissioner 
of  the  Southern  penitentiary.  We  are  glad  to  be  here.  Mingled 
with  our  pleasure,  nevertheless,  is  a  feeling  of  sadness  at  the 
thought  that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have  presided  over  this 
Congress,  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has 
been  called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  his  eternal  rest.  I  am  but 
an  accidental  president.  It  is  solely  because  of  his  death  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  occupy  this  chair. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members 
of  this  Association.  I  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  and  I  sus- 
tained toward  him  the  most  affectionate  relations.  With  deep 
feeling  I  bear  witness  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  that  I  have  ever  known.  Few  of  his  acquaintances  suspected 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  although  all  felt  the  charm  of  his 
personality  and  recognized  the  transcendent  excellence  of  his 
character.  It  was  his  original  purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  church.  What  changed  this  intention  on  his  part 
I  have  not  been  informed ;  but  it  was  not  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of 
consecration  to  the  service  of  humanity.  He  had  partly  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  theology  when  he  decided  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments. His  standing  at  the  bar  was  deservedly  high.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  attorney  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  and  there  was  no  higher  authority  on  the  law  of 
insurance.  His  mathematical  attainments  were  great.  He  was 
an  accomplished  astronomer,  and  had  a  profound  acquaintance 
,  with  the  details  of  the  business  of  an  actuary.  He  was  a  lin- 
guist, able  to  read,  write  and  speak  French,  German  and  Italian, 
and  familiar  with  the  Latin,  Greek. and  Hebrew  languages.  He 
was  the  author  qf  a  Latin  dictionary,  and  the  translator  of  Ben- 
gel's  Gnomon,  a  thesaurus  of  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  a  great  German  scholar.  No  American,  perhaps,  was  a 
more  thorough  and  sympathetic  student  of  the  great  Italian  poet, 
who  was  also  a  world-poet,  the  incomparable  Dante.  Dr.  Lewis 
was  a  scholar,  a  scientist,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  man  of  affairs,  occupying  a  seat  in  the  direc- 
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tory  of  many  important  corporations.  He  enjoyed  a  high  social 
position,  and  was  a  member  of  many  clubs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome  visitor.  He  was  one 
who  truly  "loved  his  fellow  men."  His  interest  in  the  prison 
question  was  not  purely  theoretical.  It  was  also  practical.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  paroles.  On  this  question  he  spoke 
with  authority,  as  one  that  knew ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent,  fearless,  uncompromising-  advocates  of  the  new  crim- 
inology and  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
He  claimed  that  if  a  prison  officer  does  not  believe  that  a  prisoner 
can  be  saved  he  cannot  be  saved.  Being  dead,  this  is  still  his 
message  to  us.  He  was  a  true  man,  a  noble  Christian  gentleman, 
of  whom  it  has  well  been  said  that  if  he  left  the  gospel  for  the 
law,  he  carried  the  gospel  into  the  law. 

These  memories  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  leaders  have 
put  me  in  the  mood  of  reminiscence.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  Cincinnati  Congress,  which  met  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
years  ago,  at  which  the  seed  was  planted  that  has  since  grown  to 
be  a  great  tree,  whose  branches  cast  their  healing  shadow  over 
the  whole  earth.  Mr.  Butler  told  you  that  some  of  those  who 
attended  it  were,  he  believed,  present  to-night.  Yes,  two  cf  us: 
Dr.  Milligan  and  myself.  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Elmira,  whore  sev- 
erance of  his  relations  with  the  institution  he  created  and  brought 
to  such  an  exalted  rank  of  original  excellence  we  all  deplore,  and 
whose  absence  from  this  Congress  we  regret,  was  also  there.  He 
read  at  Cincinnati  a  paper  in  which  the  outlines  and  many  of  the 
details  of  the  prison  reform  movement  of  our  times  were  clearly 
foreshadowed.  Xearly  all  the  rest  of  us  are  dead.  I  have  had 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  government  from  first  to  last  that  I 
fancy  I  can  discern  the  course  of  future  events  along  the  same 
general  lines.  If  I  could  recall  to-night  all  the  names  of  the 
men  and  women  prominent  in  the  work,  it  would  be  a  long  and 
honorable  list.  My  father,  of  course,  who  inspired  it.  Gov. 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  our  first  president.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who,  as  governor  of  Ohio,  presided 
over  the  Cincinnati  Congress,  and  who  for  so  long  was  our  ac- 
knowledged and  beloved  leader,  without  whose  aid  we  could  not 
have  accomplished  what  we  have  accomplished.  One  of  our  best 
friends  was  the  Hon.  James  G.  .Elaine,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  Secretary  of  State,  and  himself  ,a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  who  did  so  much  to  promote 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  now  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
social  progress  of  the  nations.  I  recall,  too,  Mr.  Richard  Vaux, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was,  in  my  father's  opinion,  the  most 
learned  man  in  prison  lore  in  this  country,  and  his  unique  lieuten- 
ant and  adjutant,  our  dear  friend,  Michael  J.  Cassidy,  with  whose 
name  must  be  coupled  that  of  Joseph  Nicholson,  of  Detroit — 
"Captain  Joe."  Nor  must  we  forget  that  wonderful  woman, 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  of  Sherborne,  Massachusetts,  of  whom  I 
said  many  years  ago,  after  her  death,  that  no  greater  woman  had 
ever  concerned  herself  with  prisons  and  prison  work — not  even 
Elizabeth  Fry,  of  England,  or  Madame  Arenal,  of  Spain.  This  I 
still  believe. 

But  it  is  not  of  men  that  I  wish  to  speak,  but  of  principles. 
I  wish  to  speak  of  results,  of  achievements,  of  the  debt  which  this 
country  and  the  world  owes  to  this  Association.  We  have  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
it  in  disseminating  truth  and  in  the  education  of  public  opinion. 
The  Association  owes  its  existence  to  a  correspondence  between 
Count  Sollohub,  the  official  head  of 'the  prison  system  of  Russia, 
and  my  father,  then  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion. Count  Sollohub  wrote  him,  in  substance,  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  organization  of  an  international  prison  congress ;  that 
the  state  of  Europe  was  such,  that  no  European  could  undertake 
the  task  without  exciting  international  jealousy  and  distrust:  but 
that  an  American  might  succeed,  since  the  United  States  was  free 
from  political  entanglements  and  complications,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  my  father  was  the  man  for  the  hour.  This  letter  was 
laid  by  him  before  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, who.  after  mature  deliberation,  concluded  that  the  under- 
taking was  not  warranted  by  the  terms  and  provisions  of  their 
charter.  Thereupon,  my  father  took  steps  to  call  the  meeting  at 
Cincinnati  in  1870,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Count  Sollo- 
hub's  suggestion.  That  was  tne  first  general  philanthropic  con- 
ference, on  any  subject,  largely  attended  and  markedly  influen- 
tial, which  had  ever  assembled  upon  this  continent.  Never  be- 
fore had  there  been  such  a  meeting,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  ever  has  been  .one  like  it,  since.  Here  and  there,  scattered 
and  widely  separated,  there  were  believers  in  prison  reform,  each 
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of  whom  was  tempted  to  cry,  with  the  prophet  Elijah,  "I,  even  I 
alone !"  The  Cincinnati  Congress  brought  them  together,  made 
them  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  the  joy  of  this  mutual  dis- 
covery excited  them  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  really  religious  in 
its  character.  Their  hearts  melted  and  flowed  togther  like  wax 
before  a  flame  of  fire.  Mr.  Brockway  has  always  said  that  that 
prince  o.f  prison  wardens  of  the  old  school,  Gen.  Amos  Pillsbury, 
was  converted  at  that  meeting.  The  Congress  adopted  a  decla- 
laration  of  principles  setting  forth  all  the  leading  ideas  embodied 
in  the  new  criminology  and  illustrated  in  the  practical  operation 
-of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  ;  and  it  did  not  adjourn  until  after  a 
committee  had  been  formed  with  power  to  take  whatever  meas- 
ures might  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of  Count  Sollohub's 
design,  not  without  effecting  the  permanent  organization  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  .of  which  my  father  was  made 
secretary.  He  was  commissioned  by  President  Grant  to  organize 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  now  a  permanent  semi-diplo- 
matic body,  to  which  all  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world 
have  given  their  adhesion,  and  which  meets  regularly  once  in 
every  five  years,  now  in  this  country  and  now  in  that.  It  has  not 
yet  assembled  in  the  United  States,  where  it  had  its  birth. 

Now,  what  has  this  Association  done  for  this  country?  The 
Cincinnati  Congress  included  three  elements :  Theorists,  senti- 
mentalists and  practical  workers.  A  good  sociological  confer- 
ence is  like  a  good  punch,  which  contains  whisky,  water  and 
sugar ;  but  in  the  right  proportions.  Sentiment  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  life,  but  it  should  not  be  in  excess.  Whether  it  was 
in  excess  at  Cincinnati,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say.  If  it  was, 
there  was  some  excuse  for  the  fact.  There  are  two  sentiments, 
which  to  some  extent  offset  each  other :  the  sentiment  of  kindness 
and  that  of  severity.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  the  former  alone 
that  is  commonly  branded  with  this  title.  But  the  sentiment  of 
severity  towards  criminals  was,  forty  years  ago,  all  but  universal. 
Let  a  man  be  convicted  of  crime,  and  his  doom  was  sealed.  In 
prison  he  was  regarded  as  dead.  Dead  he  had  better  remain. 
It  was  though  best  for  the  country  that  he  should  so  remain,  since 
he  "was  supposed  to  be  irreclaimable.  The  prison  discipline  of 
nearly  every  state  was  founded  upon  the  belief  in  his  incorrigi- 
bility,  and  conformed  to  that  belief.  Not  a  single  prison  in  the 
'  United  States  is  to-day  what  it  was  then,  and  the  change  that  has 
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taken  place  in  form,  methods  and  spirit  is  traceable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Association,  first  upon  its  own  members,  and  then 
upon  the  public  at  large.  A  revolution  has  been  effected  in  hu- 
man thought.  At  Cincinnati  the  better,  wiser  sentiment  found  its 
first  opportunity  for  public  expression,  and  the  reaction  was 
possibly  somewhat  extravagant,  as  was  not  unnatural,  nor  wholly 
without  excuse. 

Naturally,  however,  prison  officials,  who  are  practical  men 
and  not  given  to  sentiment,  were  at  the  outset  of  this  movement 
much  more  interested  in  questions  of  administration  of  the  trust 
committed  to  their  hands  than  in  theories  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. They  were  not  seeking  to  formulate  a  philosophical  defi- 
nition of  crime  in  the  abstract.  They  were  not  giving  much 
thought  to  the  sociological  aspects  of  crime,  nor  attempting  to 
estimate  the  exact  degree  of  ethical  responsibility  of  the  criminal. 
They  were  not  reformers,  not  legislators,  and  their  general  atti- 
tude was  that  of  men  who  held  that  severity  in  the  enforcement 
of  legal  penalties  is  the  only  effectual  guaranty  of  public  security. 

Accordingly,  the  discussions  at  the  earlier  meetings  of  the 
Association  were  largely  devoted  to  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  prisons  as  they  existed,  to  the  details  of  prison  life. 
From  this  subject,  of  greater  importance  and  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession than  to  the  outside  community,  they  passed  to  that  of 
•prison  discipline,  then  to  that  of  prison  labor.  Years  elapsed 
before  their  attention  could  be  directed  to  the  larger  problem  of 
the  relations  of  the  convict  to  the  criminal  law,  and  to  the  effect 
of  the  codes  then  in  force  in  promoting  or  hindering  his  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  It  was  long  before  any  considerable 
number  of  wardens  came  to  believe  in  the  theory  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  and  longer  still  before  they  could  be  brought  to 
admit  its  practicability.  Mr.  Brockway  used  to  discourse  upon 
this  theme,  but  he  was  distrusted,  disbelieved,  and  his  words  were 
often  as  those  of  "one  who  beateth  the  air."  To-day,  there  is 
hardly  an  intelligent  warden  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  an 
advocate  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  It  has  been  vindicated 
by  its  practical  results  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  spread 
with  almost  alarming  rapidity  from  state  to  state,  has  crossed 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans  and  is  the  theme  of 
debate  wherever  civilization  prevails.  The  type  of  American 
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prison  of  fifty  years  ago  and  that  which,  now  tends  to  become 
universal  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  genus,  much 
as  still  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  elevate  them  to  the  rank 
which  they  are  destined  sooner  or  later  to  occupy,  as  educational 
establishments,  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  maladies  of  the  soul. 

Look  at  the  improvement  in  our  minor  prisons,  our  county 
and  city  jails,  our  workhouses  and  houses  of  correction.  The 
jail,  even  in  its  improved  form,  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  survival, 
an  anachronism.  It  is  an  institution  that  calls  for  complete  abo- 
lition, and  I  pray  God  to  hasten  the  day.  But  when  this  Asso- 
ciation was  formed 'Mrs.  Barney  had  not  instituted  the  agitation 
for  police  matrons  in  jails ;  nor  Airs.  Coffin  that  for  separate 
prisons  for  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  not  begun  her  work ; 
there  was  no  Sherborne  prison.  It  is  at  last  beginning  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  women  in  prison  should  be  cared  for  by  women,  and 
not  committed  to  the  custody  of  men.  Note  the  change  in  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  such  jails  as 
those  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Baltlimore.  At  Louisville,  in  the 
new  jail,  the  woman's  department  is  to  be  organized  as  a  sort 
of  social  settlement,  a  centre  of  influence  for  the  salvation  of 
women  in  danger  of  criminal  conviction,  but  not  yet  arrested 
upon  a  criminal  charge. 

Look  at  the  work  which  is  now  done  for  the  rescue  of  chil- 
dren from  a  criminal  career ;  at  the  growth  of  the  placing-out 
system  as  a  means  of  child  saving ;  at  the  struggle  to  secure 
proper  restrictions  upon  child  labor ;  at  the  sudden  and  marvelous 
rise  of  the  probation  system  and  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  senti- 
ment which  made  these  reforms  possible  grew  in  large  part  from 
the  work  of  this  Association,  which  has  done  all  in  its  power  to 
promote  and  foster  them.  Collectively,  we  have  accomplished  a 
great  work,  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  triumphs  over  evil  which 
the  next  generation  will  witness  are  still  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

The  future  of  prison  reform  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
secure.  Crime  is  not  increasing,  as  pessimists  would  have  us 
believe,  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  our  population.  I  was 
talking  with  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  circuit  judges  in  Illinois 
only  a  few  nights  ago,  who  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  twenty 
years  upon  the  bench  and  had  pronounced  sentence  of  incarcera- 
tion upon  perhaps  two  thousand  convicted  offenders  against  the 
criminal  law.  His  term  of  service  was  divided  into  two  ap- 
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proxittiately  equal  periods  by  the  passage  of  the  parole  law  in  this 
state.  Before  its  passage,  there  was  scarcely  a  term  of  court  at 
which  he  did  not  have  to  re-sentence  one  or  more  prisoners  at 
the  bar,  who  had  already  served  time  in  prison.  He  could  not 
say  how  many  of  these  an  examination  of  the  docket  would  show, 
but  certainly  not  less  than  fifty.  Since  the  passage  of  the  parole 
act,  he  had  had  occasion  to  re-sentence — how  many  men,  do  you 
suppose?  Only  one.  And  of  all  those  paroled  during  the  past 
eight  years  from  his  judicial  district,  but  two  had  been  returned 
to  prison  for  violation  of  their  paroles.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
a  judge. 

Now  listen  to  that  of  a  state  official,  Mr.  Snivelv.  of  the 
Illinois  board  of  pardons  and  paroles.  Mr.  Snively  tells  me  that 
the  average  actual  term  of  incarceration  of  a  convict  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  Illinois  is  nine  months  longer  than  before  the 
parole  law  went  into  force  in  this  state.  The  records  show  this 
to  be  the  fact.  The  public  does  not  yet  realize  it.  The  act  has 
put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  of 
allowing  the  juries  to  fix  the  term  of  imprisonment  of  men  found 
guilty  by  their  verdicts ;  a  practice  that  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  judiciary.  Under  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  previous  criminal  record  of  each  convict  is  investi- 
gated, after  he  arrives  at  the  penitentiary ;  and  it  is  taken  into  the 
account,  in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  his  return  to  crime,  if 
released.  The  consequence  is  that  the  really  dangerous  men  are 
held  for  the  maximum  term,  which  brings  up  the  average  term 
of  imprisonment,  while  the  young  and  inexperienced  offender  is 
given  another  chance  in  life,  subject  to  recall  if  they  fail  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  released.  Society  is 
thus  doubly  protected.  It  is  protected  not  only  by  this  increased 
average,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are  held  for  long  terms 
are  the  very  men  against  whom  protection  is  most  essential. 

I  am  a  practical  man,  one  who  holds  that  every  theory  must 
be  subjected  to  the  test  of  results,  Are  not  the  results  secured 
by  the  indeterminate  sentence  eminently  satisfactory?  In  Xew 
York,  where  it  was  first  applied,  the  falling  off  in  the  prison  pop- 
ulation has  been  so  great  as  to  provoke  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  about.  The  results  will  be  still  more  strik- 
ing whenever  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  introducing  into  all 
prisons  a  truly  reformatory  discipline. 
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For  these  results  you  have  to  thank  this  Association.  Gentle- 
men, we  ask  you  sympathy  and  support  in  our  disinterested, 
patriotic  labors.  Again  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to  be  in  Quincy, 
and  especially  to  be  welcomed  by  a  governor  who  had  the  firm- 
ness, the  insight,  and  the  courage  which  led  him  to  veto  a  meas- 
ure for  the  repeal  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  in  Illinois. 

Adjourned  to  be  present  at  a  social  reception  tendered  to  the 
Congress  bv  the  ladies  of  the  local  committee. 


SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Clingan,  D.D.,  pastor 
of  the  church. 

RECLAIMING    THE    RUINED. 
BY    REV.    EDWIN     M.    CLINGAN,    D.  D. 

TEXT — ''Their  webs  shall  not  become  garments,  neither  shall  they  cover 
themselves  with  their  works  ;  their  works  are  of  iniquity  and  the 
act  of  violence  is  in  their  hands.  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  they 
make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood.  Their  thoughts  are  thoughts 
of  iniquity ;  desolation  and  destruction  are  in  their  paths.  The 
way  of  peace  they  have  not  known;  and  there  is  no  justice  in  their 
goings ;  they  have  made  them  crooked  paths ;  whosoever  goeth 
therein  doth  not  know  peace." — Isaiah  59 :6-8. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  view  some  spectacle  of  material 
desolation — a  ruined  temple,  a  city  that  has  been  devastated  by 
wind  or  floods  or  fire,  a  noble  monument  overthrown,  a  work  of 
art  mutilated  or  defaced.  But  far  more  pitiful  is  the  sight  of 
wrecked  and  ruined  human  lives — the  sight  of  man,  created  in  the 
image  of  God  and  after  the  divine  likeness,  yet  so  wasting,  mis- 
using, perverting  his  God-given  faculties  and  powers  until  he 
becomes  a  veritable  ruin.  It  is  an  appalling  picture  of  sinful, 
fallen  humanity  which  the  prophet  presents  to  us  in  our  text. 
Yet  the  picture  was  true  to  life  among  certain  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men  at  the  present  day. 
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I  am  to  speak  especially  this  morning  to  those  whose  work 
is  largely  in  behalf  of  what  we  are  wont  to  term  the  criminal 
classes,  and  as  you  bring  to  your  minds  the  lives  and  conduct  of 
many  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  you  realize  that  the  prophet's 
portrayal  here  would  not  be  overdrawn  if  it  were  used  to  describe 
many  of  those  in  whose  interests  you  have  met  in  conference  at 
this  time.  For  there  are  many  who  have  turned  aside  from  use- 
ful and  peaceful  pursuits  and  devoted  themselves  to.  wicked  and 
wasteful  deeds.  Their  thoughts  are  indeed  thoughts  of  iniquity, 
their  acts  are  characterized  by  dishonesty,  waste  and  violence; 
their  paths  are  crooked,  they  are  at  strife  with  their  fellowmen, 
with  their  government  and  with  their  God. 

Conversant  as  you  are  with  actual  conditions,  you  have  no 
time  nor  disposition  to  deal  with  vague  theories  and  impossible 
ideals,  but  you  wish  rather  to  accept  the  facts  as  they  are.  and  to 
discover  the  best  practical  solutions  for  the  many  perplexing 
problems  that  you  must  face. 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  you  that  it  is  needless  for 
you  to  bother  about  these  problems  relating  to  prison  reform. 
They  assert,  with  cheerful  optimism,  that  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  evolution  which  govern  social  conditions,  the.  wrongs  which 
now  exist  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that-  men  will  of  them- 
selves gradually  rise  above  the  tendencies  which  lead  them  to 
commit  crime  and  which  makes  them  dangerous  and  troublesome 
factors  in  society.  But  you  who  are  before  me  to-day  know 
from  practical  observations  and  experience  that  you  cannot  wait 
for  time  to  solve  the  problems  and  right  the  wrongs  which  now 
exist.  You  know  that  if  there  is  a  natural  development  it  is 
towards  the  evil  rather  than  the  good.  You  have  seen  the  ten- 
dency in  evil  men  and  women  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  And 
that  which  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also  of  conditions  and 
institutions.  It  will  not  heal  festering  sores  to  neglect  them ;  it 
will  never  right  the  wrongs  simply  to  ignore  them. 

Then  upon  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  view  the  sub- 
ject with  hopeless  pessimism,  and  declare  that  all  such  reforma- 
tory efforts  are  vain.  The  man  who  is  fallen  or  who  has  become 
a  criminal  is  to  them  a  hopeless  and  helpless  ruin.  "Once  a 
criminal  always  a  criminal"  is  their  maxim.  They  are  satisfied 
that  the  fallen  should  bear  the  felon's  brand  all  their  days  and 
that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  reclaim  them.  They  view  with 
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suspicion  the  honest  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  free  themselves 
from  the  quagmires  of  sin  and  crime  and  rise  to  heights  of  hon- 
esty, virtue,  uprightness.  The  work  in  which  you  are  engaged 
demands  that  you  have  faith  in  humanity  as  well  as  faith  in  God, 
if  you  are  to  discharge  your  duties  in  a  worthy  manner.  You  need 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reclaiming  many  that  are  fallen, 
degraded  and  apparently  ruined. 

It  is  in  the  strength  of  such  faith  that  you  have  met  in  this 
prison  congress,  to  discuss  not  only  such  questions  as  the  detec- 
tion of  crime,  the  matter  of  prison  discipline,  sanitation,  and 
economic  administration,  but  also  the  higher  phases  of  the  subject 
which  have  to  do  with  the  manner  and  method  of  dealing  "with 
the  charges  committed  to  your  care  in  such  a  way  that  you  may, 
if  possible,  reclaim  these  ruined  and  wasted  factors  of  society 
and  return  them  to  the  outside  world  as  safe  and  useful  citizens. 

PURPOSES   OF    PUNISHMENT    BY    IMPRISONMENT. 

First  of  all  there  should  be  in  the  minds  of  all  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the  penalties  imposed  for  broken  laws,  a 
clear  conception  of  the  true  purposes  of  imprisonment.  The  past 
century  has  witnessed  a  great  advancement  of  sentiment  in  this 
regard.  Punishment  is  no  longer  administered  merely  in  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  with  no  thought  for  the  betterment  of  the  one  who 
is  punished.  The  spirit  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  has 
come  down  through  the  years  bearing  its  gracious  fruit  in  tem- 
pering punishment  with  reason  and  with  mercy.  The  conditions 
and  care  of  prisoners  in  some  places  to-day  are  such  that  the 
complaint  is  frequently  made  that  this  kind  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal  seems  like  placing  a  premium  upon  wrong- 
doing. 

The  object  of  punishment  by  imprisonment  must  necessarily 
be  a  somewhat  complex  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  intended  to 
uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Anarchy  in  every  form  must  be 
suppressed  with  a  firm  hand  or  terror  will  soon  reign  throughout 
the  land.  License  cannot  be  given  to  the  few  while  the  safety, 
happiness  and  highest  welfare  of  the  many  are  endangered. 
Laws  are  enacted  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  for 
the  maintainance  of  peace  and  good  order  among  men.  But  a 
law  without  a  penalty  is  powerless.  If  the  law  is  broken  the 
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penalty  must  be  enforced  or  law  soon  becomes  an  empty,  mean- 
ingless term.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  in  our  land  to-day  is 
the  growing  spirit  of  lawlessness.  It  begins  too  often  in  the 
home,  where  children  fail  to  give  due  regard  to  parental  authority 
and  command.  It  appears  again  in  the  school,  where  pupils  rebel 
against  restraint  and  wilfully  violate  the  rules  and  regulations 
laid  down  to  aid  their  proper  development.  Small  wonder  then 
that  these  children  grow  up  lacking  in  due  respect  for  the  laws 
of  state  and  nation,  and  for  the  laws  of  God  as  well.  The  parent 
who  fails  io  exact  obedience  of  his  child,  not  only  harms  the  child 
and  wrecks  the  happiness  of  the  home,  but  he  fails  to  fit  the  child 
for  the  worthy  citizenship  as  well.  There  are  some  sentimental- 
ists who  hold  that  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  World's  Ruler,  is  too- 
merciful  and  gracious  to  punish  the  disobedient.  Such  a  concep- 
tion is  false.  God  is  too  loving  and  too  wise  to  permit  His  holy 
laws  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  we  are  taught  that  He  will  surely 
punish  the  guilty.  Likewise  good  civil  government  becomes 
possible  only  when  wise  and  just  laws  are  rigorously  enforced 
and  due  penalties  exacted  for  disobedience. 

Another  element  in  the  purpose  of  imprisonment  is  to  pro- 
tect society  from  those  whose  acts  and  influence  are  malicious  and 
dangerous.  When  a  man  uses  his  liberty  to  endanger  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  others,  justice  demands  that  he  be  deprived 
of  that  liberty,  and  placed  under  conditions  where  he  can  no 
longer  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  social  fabric. 

And  when  some  troublesome  law-breaker  is  placed  behind 
the  bars,  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  where  he  belongs  and 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  are  now  safe  from  his  depreda- 
tions. The  prison  becomes  a  world  in  itself,  wholly  separated 
from  the  world  without,  and  we  forget  oftentimes  the  condition 
and  needs  of  those  who  are  in  confinement. 

But  in  the  hearts  of  the  wisest  and  best  prison  workers  to- 
day the  dominant  purpose  of  imprisonment  is  the  reclamation  of 
these  ruined  specimens  of  humanity.  It  is  to  restore  these  men 
and  women  to  paths  of  rectitude,  to  make  them  useful  men  and 
women,  to  direct  their  perverted  energies  into  worthy  channels. 
True  reform  must  give  consideration  to  man's  three-fold  nature. 
He  has  physical,  mental  and  moral  needs.  With  some  the  ten- 
dency to  crime  arises  out  of  perverted  physical  conditions  and 
abnormal  appetites  and  passions.  The  first  step  in  reform  may 
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be  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or  providing  suitable  food  and 
clothing,  and  employment.  Others  are  prompted  to  crime  be- 
cause the  mental  life  has  been  warped  or  dwarfed  by  false  edu- 
cation or  by  an  utter  lack  of  education.  The  man,  who  imagines 
himself  to  be  abused,  oppressed,  defrauded,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, thinks  he  has  a  grievance  against  society,  and  will  .not 
hesitate  to  violate  the  laws  which  do  not  appear  to  give  him  his 
individual  rights.  Education,  therefore,  is  another  essential 
element  in  reformation.  These  delinquents  need  instruction 
concerning  their  relations  and  duties  to  their  fellowmen  and  to 
their  government  and  its  laws. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  great  part  of  those  who 
become  criminals  is  not  so  much  defective  physical  and  mental 
natures,  but  rather  defective  moral  faculties.  The  place  of  deten- 
tion, then,  needs  to  become  a  sort  of  a  moral  hospital,  if  men  are 
to  be  sent  out  again  better  fitted  to  mingle  with  their  fellows. 
The  prison  has  not  performed  its  full  duty  simply  because  it  has 
safely  guarded  against  the  escape  of  the  prisoner  during  the  term 
of  his  confinement,  and  has  fed  him  and  clothed  him,  and  taught 
him  some  useful  trade,  unless  at  the  same  time  he  has  had  such 
moral  and  religious  influences  to  bear  upon  his  mind  and  heart 
that  he  will  from  henceforth  be  inclined  to  follow  the  path  of 
righteousness,  not  simply  through  fear  of  punishment,  but  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  love  the  things  that  are  true  and  just  and 
right.  In  a  word,  all  methods  of  reformation  which  fail  to 
touch  and  change  the  heart  are  superficial  and  transient.  "As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  And,  "Out  of  the  heart  are 
the  issues  of  life". 

THE  MAKING  OF  CRIMINALS. 

It  is  within  the  province  of  your  work  to  study,  and,  so  far 
as  you  are  able,  to  correct  the  conditions  which  tend  to  produce 
the  criminal  and  make  penal  institutions  a  necessity.  To  reform 
the  criminal  and  to  make  him  a  safe  and  valuable  member  of 
society  is  indeed  a  glorious  work,  but  it  is  better  far  to  prevent 
crime  and  correct  conditions  which  produce  the  criminal.  Many 
criminals  have  doubtless  inherited  their  criminal  tendencies.  The 
sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  the  children,  at  least  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Environment  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  shaping  the  life  and  conduct  of  men.  A  large 
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part  of  our  criminals  are  made  such  by  evil  associations.  Crowded 
tenements,  cheap  lodging  houses,  many  county  jails  and  city 
prisons,  and  some  so-called  state  reformatories  are  veritable 
schools  for  crime. 

Poverty  often  leads  to  the  violation  of  the  law.  A  man  may 
steal  not  because  he  is  dishonest  at  heart  and  wants  to  do  wrong, 
but  because  in  desperation  he  feels  compelled  to  take  that  which 
will  relieve  the  necessities  of  himself  or  of  those  dependent  upon 
him.  The  saloon,  with  its  allied  evils,  the  brothel  and  gambling 
house,  must  be  held  responsible  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
crimes  committed.  We  must  expect  a  large  crop  of  criminals 
just  so  long  as  we  permit  these  crime  producers  to  continue  to 
sow  broadcast  their  poisonous  seeds.  What  a  short  sighted 
business  policy,  laying  aside  all  moral  considerations,  for  govern- 
ments to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  strong  drink  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenues,  and  then  tax  the  citizens  fabulous  sums  to 
maintain  police  forces,  jails,  penitentiaries,  alms  houses,  insane 
asylums  and  other  institutions  made  necessary  by  the  drink  evil. 
Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who  are  sincere  in  their 
efforts  at  reform  to  seek  to  staunch  these  fountain  heads  of 
iniquity  which  are  ever  sending  forth  their  polluting  streams  to 
curse  the  land?  Is  it  not  fitting  to  deal  with  the  causes  and  the 
producers  of  crime  as  well  as  with  the  finished  product?  You 
may  spend  your  time  and  energies  and  money  in  seeking  to 
rebuild  and  reform  ruined  and  wasted  lives ;  but  what  shall  it 
profit  if  you  must  send  them  out  again  into  the  world  amid  con- 
ditions that  cannot  but  wreck  again  that  wdiich  you  have  built. 
Under  existing  conditions  it  will  never  be  possible  for  you  to 
reform  men  as  fast  as  they  are  being  deformed  by  the  evil  influ- 
ences and  institutions  which  now  exist.  You  can  perform  no 
higher  service  than  by  educating  public  sentiment  to  a  practical 
realization  of  the  fact  that  it  is  much  better,  much  easier,  much 
cheaper  to  prevent  crime  than  to  correct  it,  to  form  right  charac- 
ters from  the  start  than  it  is  to  reform  the  character  after  it  has 
become  crooked.  To  save  men  from  their  own  criminal  tenden- 
cies and  to  make  it  hard  for  them  to  commit  crime  is  better  than 
the  punishment  and  the  correction  of  the  crime  after  the  evil 
deed  is  done. 

Let  your  organization,  then,  speak  out  with  the  voice  of 
authority  against  all  the  conditions  which  help  to  keep  the  penal 
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institutions  crowded  with  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  against  temptation  and  who  become  wrecked  and  ruined 
by  the  evils  which  surround  them.  One  writer  puts  it  thus : 
"The  criminal  is  like  an  ulcer  on  the  body.  When  the  tissues 
break  down  an  ulcer  forms.  When  the  system  is -brought  up  to 
a  healthy  tone,  the  ulcer  disappears.  The  causes  which  produce 
the  criminal  lie  in  society  itself.  Make  society  healthier,  and  the 
poison  which  makes  the  criminal  will  be  eliminated." 

SIGNS  OF  PROMISE. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  progress  and  many  signs  which 
promise  better  things  not  only  in  the  management  of  penal  insti- 
tutions, but  also  in  the  new  laws  and  customs  pertaining, to  the 
treatment  of  those  who  violate  the  law.  For  example,  the  indefi- 
nite sentence  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  those  who  have  tested  it.  The  release 
of  prisoners  upon  parole  and  probation  for  first  offenders  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  delinquents  to  strive  more  earnestly 
to  do  right,  and  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  chance  that 
has  been  granted  them.  Anything  of  this  kind  which  keeps  hope 
alive  in  man's  heart — anything  which  appeals  to  his  best  impulses 
and  purposes  cannot  but  be  advantageous.  Bv  the  probationary 
system  the  evil  tendencies  may  often  be  corrected  without  placing 
the  stigma  of  the  criminal  upon  the  one  who  has  committed  the 
offense. 

Another  move  in  the  right  direction  is  seen  in  the  institution 
of  juvenile  courts,  through  the  agency  of  which  many  youthful 
offenders,  by  wise  and  generous  treatment  and  loving  counsel, 
are  checked  from  following  the  paths  of  crime  and  started  out 
upon  the  right  way.  To  bring  a  child  with  criminal  tendencies 
into  publicity,  to  subject  him  to  harsh  treatment,  to  commit  him 
to  enforced  association  with  adult  criminals  can  have  but  one 
result  and  that  will  be  to  confirm  the  child  in  a  life  of  crime. 
Many  touching  incidents  are  related  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  these  children's  courts.  I  remember  one  related  in  one  of 
your  prison  journals.  (See  incident  in  fournal  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline and  Philanthropy  for  January,  1904,  page  61.) 

The  most  fruitful  results  in  a  reform  movement  in  behalf  of 
criminals  will  be  gained  by  centering  your  energies  upon  the 
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\<>iUli.  Work  for  the  habitual  criminal  will  often  seem  discour- 
aging and  even  hopeless  but  we  can  and  we  must  save  the  boys 
and  the  girls.  A  man  attending  one  of  our  Christian  Endeavor 
conventions  was  accosted  at  the  hotel  by  a  man  of  the  world  with 
the  question.  What  are  you  young  people  trying  to  do?  Do  you 
think  you  can  do  anything  for  old  fellows  like  me  ?  Well,  replied 
the  young  man,  thoughtfully,  perhaps  we  can't  do  much  for  you, 
but  we'll  try  and  save  that  bov  of  vours. 


DUTY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   PUBLIC. 

The  responsibility  for  the  reclamation  of  these  who  have 
been  brought  low  by  their  crimes  does  not  devolve  alone  upon 
those  who  are  directly  connected  with  penal  institutions.  The 
Christian  public  is  debtor  to  the  weak,  the  degraded,  the  fallen. 
If  we  do  not  recognize  the  laws  of  brotherhood  as  binding  us  to 
the  man  behind  the  bars  we  have  not  understood  aright  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Savior  and  Master.  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,  and  the  man  who  is  paying  the  just  penalty  of  his  misdeeds 
is  deserving  of  sympathy  and  help.  What  can  the  church,  what 
can  the  Christian  public  do  for  the  betterment 'of  the  prisoner— 
the  reclamation  of  the  ruined  ?  We  do  not  need  to  depend  upon 
experts  in  penology  to  give  the  answer,  for  the  answer  should 
come  from  the  awakened  and  enlightened  Christian  conscience  of 
every  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  strong  are  debtors  to  the 
weak.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  bring  deliverance  to  the  captive,  the 
opening  of  the  prisons  to  them  that  are  bound.  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  And  He  has  said,  As  the  Father 
hath  sent  me  even  so  send  I  you.  As  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
we  are  sent  with  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the  weak,  the 
fallen,  the  sinful  wherever  they  may  be.  These  prisoners  are 
men  and  women  for  whom  Christ  died.  They  need  the  Gospel. 
Without  it  they  are  not  only  ruined  for  this  life  but  they  are  lost 
for  eternity.  But  some  may  say  it  is  casting  pearls  before  swine  to 
preach  and  teach  the  Gospel  of  purity  and  righteousness  to  these 
who  have  fallen  so  low  that  they  cannot  or  at  least  will  not 
respond  to  its  call.  But  God's  hand  is  not  shortened  that  he  can- 
not save,  neither  is  His  ear  heavy  that  he  will  not  hear.  Many 
of  these  poor  fellows  are  like  the  wretched  prodigal  in  the  far-off 
country,  they  have  been  brought  low,  and  as  they  are  compelled 
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to  think  upon  their  ways,  there  is  awakened  in  their  hearts  the 
hope  of  better  things.  They  are  ready  to  say  I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  father.  Give  them  a  true  vision  of  Him  who  hath  said  he 
that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father;  give  them  a  vision  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior,  helper,  friend.  This  is  the  vision  which 
alone  can  transform  the  life  and  reform  the  character.  If  any 
man  is  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  have  passed 
away,  behold  all  things  have  become  new. 

Long  years  ago  when  the  Master  walked  the  earth  He  met 
those  who  were  demon  possessed,  and  by  the  word  of  His  power 
He  set  them  free,  and  He  can  do  as  much  to-day  for  He  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 

There  is  no  other  force  which  will  begin  to  compare  with 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  factor  in  the  reformation  of  men 
— in  the  reclamation  of  the  ruined.  For  it  is  the  power  of  love. 
Deep  down  in  every  human  heart  there  lies  a  tiny  spark  of  senti- 
ment that  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame  of  love.  This  spark  may 
be  almost  quenched  by  harsh  treatment  and  severe  punishment, 
and  by  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  a  selfish  world,  but  if  you 
can  feed  that  spark  on  the  fuel  of  sincere  love  you  will  enkindle  a 
flame  that  will  banish  the  darkness  and  despair  from  many  a 
heart.  The  hardened  criminal  does  not  care  much  for  your  pun- 
ishment nor  for  your  words  of  rebuke  and  censure,  but  if  you  can 
make  the  man  feel  that  there  is  some  one  who  loves  him,  some 
one  who  is  sincerely  interested  in  his  welfare  and  in  his  eternal 
salvation,  the  man's  case  will  not  be  hopeless.  Love  begets  a 
returning  love,  and  the  man  who  has  learned  to  love  a  worthy 
object  has  taken  the  first  essential  step  in  his  permanent  reclama- 
tion. We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us.  If  sinful  men 
can  be  made  to  realize  how  God  loves  them,  the  sin  and  crimes 
of  their  life  will  be  shamed  away. 

If  time  permitted  we  might  speak  of  the  interest  a  Christian 
public  should  have  in  other  things  that  pertain  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  prisoner.  Public  sentiment  should  demand  that 
the  spoils  system  no  longer  determines  the  men  who  shall  have 
charge  of  these  delinquents,  but  that  all  prison  officials — wardens, 
chaplains,  and  others  shall  show  that  by  training  and  by  natural 
qualifications  they  have  been  fitted  for  this  important  work. 

The  Christian  public  should  also  seek  to  educate  a  kindlier 
attitude,  a  more  helpful  spirit  towards  discharged  criminals.  The 
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coldness  and  cruelty  of  those  who  should  help,  serve  to  send 
many  a  one  who  has  come  forth  from  his  prison  resolving  to  do 
the  right,  back  again  to  his  old  sinful  life.  The  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  helpfulness.  Never  is  the 
word  of  encouragement,  the  little  act  of  helpfulness  more  needed 
than  when  the  discharged  criminal  steps  outside  the  prison  gate 
and  starts  out  to  get  another  chance,  to  try  again  to  do  a  man's 
honest  work  and  fill  an  honest  man's  place  in  the  world.  In  the 
name  of  Christ  help  them  as  opportunity  is  afforded,  for  this  is 
the  will  of  Him  whom  ye  profess  to  serve.  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. 

Let  no  one  think  that  he  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter. 
In  the  great  human  family  there  is  a  solidarity  of  life  which  binds 
our  interests  and  our  destiny  together.  Our  lives  act  and  react 
upon  one  another.  Then 

"Say  not,  it  matters  not  to  me, 
My   brother's   weel   is   his   behoof, 
For  in  this  wondrous  human  web, 
If  his  life's  warp,  your  life  is  woof. 
Woven  together  are  the  threads, 
And  you  and  he  are  in  one  loom, 
For  good  or  ill,  for  glad  or  sad, 
Your  lives  must  show  a  common  doom." 


SUNDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

REV.  F.  S.  PENFOLD,  D.  D.,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Quincy,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  pre- 
sided at  the  services  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  Sunday 
evening,  October  i6th ;  services  being  held  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John.  Doctor  Penfold  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS    BY    REV.    F.    S.    PEN  FOLD,    U.  D. 

Ill  welcoming  to  the  City  of  Quincy,  and  to  this  Cathedral, 
the  National  Prison  Congress  I  can  only  deplore  the  necessary 
absence  of  our  Right  Reverend  Father,  the  Bishop  of  Quincy, 
who  could,  by  virtue  of  his  office  and  personal  ability,  so  much 
more  fittingly  welcome  you. 

The  interest  which  brings  you  together  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
moment  to  any  Christian.  Ever  since  men  have  endeavored  to 
live  together  in  some  form  of  organized  society,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  them  to  devise  some  means  of  handling  and  caring  for 
that  class  of  men  who  are  prone  to  offend  against  the  corporate 
social  body.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  state 
to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  of  those  persons  who  are  not 
strong  enough  to  be  trusted  with  it. 

Now  although  one  has  no  more  than  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  your  work,  yet  it  is  easy  to 
assume  that  there  is  a  wrong  way  to  go  about  it  and  a  right  way. 
I  should  call  them  respectively  the  Humanitarian  and  the  Chris- 
tian. By  the  first  method  the  ends  of  civilization  are  served  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals  as  representatives  of  a  class,  in  segre- 
gating them  where  the  community  is  safe  from  their  depredations, 
and  the  contamination  of  their  example,  by  creating  within  a 
community  a  smaller  community  of  the  morally  weak,  who  are  to 
be  regarded  as  having  fallen  to  a  permanent  level  upon  the  basis 
of  which  they  must  henceforth  be  treated.  By  this  means  the 
purposes  of  organized  civilization  are  perfectly  served. 

But  what  a  ghastly  finality  there  is  about  this !  Of  these  be- 
ings herded  together  and  utterly  sequestrated,  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected.  The  world  is  done  with  them.  The  state  supplies,  at  a 
minimum  expense,  the  bare  necessities  to  support  a  life  which 
can  never  be  expected  to  increase  in  valuation. 

How  different  the  matter  appears  when  regarded  from  the 
Christian  standpoint.  Not  one  of  these  unfortunate  sinners  is 
without  the  potentialities  of  better  life.  In  them  the  image  of 
God,  though  marred  almost  beyond  recognition,  is  not  oblit- 
erated. In  each  is  the  raw  material  which  can  be  worked  up  into 
the  holy  capacities  of  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  for  such  as  these  that 
Christ  died  as  well  as  for  us,  who,  in  our  self-satisfaction,  are 
pleased  to  commiserate  them.  Of  such  are  the  precise  instances 
where  God  designs  to  exhibit  His  omnipotent  love  and  demon- 
strate the  power  of  His  grace. 

Regarding  criminals  from  this  standpoint  our  prisons  no 
longer  appear  as  moral  charnel-houses  where  the  dead  souls, 
fallen  in  the  conflict  with  Satan,  await  their  final  interment,  but 
rather  moral  hospitals,  where  the  sin-sick  are  to  be  nursed  back 
by  every  wholesome  means  to  robust  spiritual  life.  We  shall 
look  upon  the  prisons,  not  as  the  abodes  of  hopelessness,  but  as 
filled  with  possibilities  of  that  sort  over  which  We  are  told  there 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God. 

How  this  idea  works  out  practically  in  you  systems  one 
unacquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  your  work,  cannot  con- 
jecture. But  what  is  sufficiently  clear  is  this— that  whereas  the 
first  method  engages  its  employees  in  a  perfectly  sordid,  material 
work,  the  last  gives  them  an  occupation  like  unto  the  Divine. 
God  functions  upon  man  only  by  his  love,  which  either  beatifies 
or  consumes.  Over  the  gates  of  Inferno  Dante  read  the  words 
"Divine  love  created  me." 

If  you  go  about  your  work  with  these  ideas  you  immediately 
ally  yourselves  with  the  purpose  of  God  and  place  yourselves  in 
communication  with  an  endless  resource  of  love  and  patience, 
which  can  never  be  dismayed  by  any  number  of  failures  in  the 
working  out  of  the  only  perfect  theory. 

Such  the  church  trusts  is  your  mind  and  purpose  in  this 
Congress ;  and  as  such  the  church  wishes  you  God-speed  and  asks 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  deliberations  ;  that  you  may.  by 
your  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  develop  as  nearly  to 
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perfection  as  may  be  methods  of  prison  work  which  will  not  only 
serve  society  but  also  answer  the  purposes  of  God. 

It  wrill  be  our  privilege  to-night  to  listen  to  two  gentlemen 
who  are  familiar  with  these  matters,  the  first  of  whom,  Dr.  S.  J. 
Barrows,  of  New  York,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce. 

REV.  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  addressing  the  congregation 
assembled  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  thanked  them  for  their 
hospitality  in  opening  the  cathedral  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
Congress.  That  message  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  be  uttered 
in  a  church  because  it  concerned  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
and  the  salvation  of  society. 

MR.  BARROWS  then  showed  that  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation was  not  merely  concerned  in  prison  buildings  or  appli- 
ances' or  simply  in  external  instrumentalities  but  that  it  was 
seeking  to  invoke  the  grander  sentiments,  the  princple  of  hope, 
faith  and  love,  and  to  infuse  them  into  our  law  and  practice.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  personal  touch ;  a  man  cannot 
be  saved  by  machinery,  but  he  can  be  saved  by  love  exerted 
through  personality. 

MR.  BARROWS  then  gave  some  account  of  the  work  of  the 
children's  courts  and  of  probation  work  for  offenders  young  and 
old.  It  was  a  principle  which  Jesus  Christ  had  illustrated  and 
applied.  We  are  just  learning  to-day  how  grand  and  effect- 
ive it  may  be.  In  conclusion  he  showed  the  opportunities  for 
exerting  moral  and  personal  influence  upon  the  prisoner  while  in 
prison  and  in  extending  to  him  the  helping  hand  when  he  comes 
out. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CRIMINALS. 

ADDRESS    BY    \V.    H.    COLLINS,     QUINCY,   ILLINOIS. 

There  is  in  the  world  to-day  more  searching,  discriminating 
thought  ap-plied  to  the  structure  of  man  and  the  construction  of 
society  than  ever  before.  It  is  surely  the  business  of  thoughtful 
men  to  study  with  exhaustive  analysis  all  the  phenomena  which 
are  embraced  in  the  life  of  the  millions  of  people  on  this  planet. 
Reason  is  on  trial.  Will  the  millions  of  men  organize  as  per- 
fectly as  the  bees  and  ants  in  their  hives  and  hills?  Tradition, 
experience,  speculation,  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  every 
activity  of  the  human  brain  is  challenged  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
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lem.  In  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  violated  the  law  four 
different  objects  may  be  attempted : 

First.  Infliction  of  pain  on  the  criminal  to  satisfy  a  crude 
instinct  of  justice. 

Second.  Deter  the  criminal  and  the  criminally  inclined  from 
crime. 

Third.     Reform  the  criminal. 

Fourth.     Protect  society. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  development  the  conception  of 
what  we  call  crime  grew  out  of  personal  injury.  The  primitive 
man  suffering  an  injury  retaliated.  He  demanded  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood.  This  was  his  idea  of 
justice.  Hence  the  symbolized  significance  of  a  pair  of  scales. 
An  injury  on  the  one  side  balanced  an  equal  something  on  the 
other.  As  individuals  gathered  into  larger  groups  for  mutual 
•support  and  social  enjoyment,  the  law  of  personal  retaliation  was 
extended.  The  next  of  kin  was  regarded  as  under  obligation  to 
avenge  injuries.  Individual  combat  expanded  to  family  or  tribal 
warfare,  and  deadly  fueds  lasted  from  generation  to  generation. 
Not  only  were  immediate  offenders  slain  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  advance  in  human  development  when  the  law  of 
killing  was  abandoned,  and  the  successful  warrior  conceived  that 
a  man  serving  for  a  life  of  unrequited  toil,  with  an  entail  of 
slavery  before  his  offspring  in  pcrpctno,  would  be  more  valuable 
than  a  kettle  of  boiled  flesh,  which  the  savage  frolic  of  a  night 
would  consume. 

As  society  advanced  from  the  simple  forms  of  family  and 
clan  to  larger  groups,  social  organization  became  more  complex, 
and  the  discovery  was  slowly  made  that  peace  and  order  could  be 
promoted  by  mutual  agreement  to  obey  field  rules  of  conduct,  and 
the  individual  could  surrender  to  his  advantage,  his  personal  duty 
of  securing  revenge  for  injury  to  the  associated  whole.  The  law 
of  individual  revenge  proving  destructive  to  valuable  interests, 
organized  society  assumes  sovereignty,  and  pledges  its  power  in 
the  punishment  of  wrong  doers.  Society  assumes  the  protection 
of  life,  liberty  and  property.  Private  revenge  is  abandoned,  and 
a  court  of  inquiry,  an  examintion  of  testimony,  the  jury,  the  judge, 
the  sheriff,  with  fine,  prison  or  scaffold,  with  deliberation  of  pro- 
cedure, take  the  place  of  the  personal  avenger.  Offences  against 
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a  person  now  are  regarded  as  offences  against  the  state.     Arrests 
and  indictments  are  now  made  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  represented  by  a  body  of 
men  empowered  to  make  laws,  define  crime,  and  attempt  a  just 
graduation  of  penalty  to  crime.  The  Ic.v  talionis  is  modified  and 
softened,  but  its  spirit  pervades  legislation.  The  ideal  justice  is 
meted  out  by  a  blind  goddess  with  a  pair  of  scales.  The  attempt 
is  to  balance  crime  with  penalty.  This  results  in  very  singular 
differences  in  practical  administration.  The  estimates  which  men 
of  diverse  experience  and  training  make,  differ.  There  is  no  defi- 
nite scale,  no  scientific  accuracy. 

Barbarisms  run  through  the  penal  code.  Mixed  motives 
appear.  Purposes  of  protecting  society  and  deterring  from  crime 
through  fear  of  punishment  are  mingled  with  the  old  element  of 
revenge. 

A  more  humane  as  well  as  more  scientific  element  is  shown 
in  the  effort  of  legislatures  gradually  to  introduce  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  to  punishment.  Thus  greater  responsibility  is 
thrown  upon  the  courts.  The  jury  system,  with  its  element  of 
fellow  feeling,  with  human  weakness,  and  sympathy  for  the 
tempted,  brings  elements  of  leniency  between  the  criminal  and 
his  punishment.  The  Ic.v  talionis  is  not  so  much  the  inspiration 
of  the  criminal  code,  in  civilized  countries,  as  it  once  was.  A  par- 
tially developed  sense  of  brotherhood  and  a  partial  comprehension 
of  the  law  of  love  has  become  an  active  factor  in  the  hall  of  legis- 
lation and  the  court-room,  and  follows  the  criminal  to  his  prison. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  cruel  and  unu- 
sual punishments.  The  penalty  of  attainder  is  expressly  forbid- 
den. The  attaint  of  children  for  the  deeds  of  a  parent  belonged 
to  semi-barbarism.  The  people  had  the  impression  that  the 
young  blind  man  was  suffering  for  some  sin  of  his  father.  They 
asked,  "Who  did  sin  that  the  young  man  was  born  blind?"  The 
Christ  did  not  think  so. 

Once  it  was  assumed  that  the  enormity  of  an  offence  was  in 
due  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  sinned  against.  The- 
ology held  this  position.  It  was  argued  to  sustain  certain  theories 
of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  after  death,  that,  as  sin  was 
against  an  infinite  being  the  penalty  must  be  infinite.  Such  a 
theory  belonged  to  an  age  when  the  exigencies  of  politics  in 
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church  and  state  cut  off  the  heads  of  heroes,  patriots  and  saints. 
It  was  a  philosophy  convenient  to  the  despot  who  feared  the  serf 
aspiring  to  manhood,  a  written  constitution  and  common  law,  and 
to  the  ecclesiastic  who  feared  the  layman  aspiring  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment. 

In  our  day  those  engaged  in  actual  war  against  the  sovereign 
power,  the  theoretically  guilty  of  treason,  were  not  punished. 
Sovereign  power  did  not  demand  the  "life"  in  the  name  of  "the 
majesty  of  the  law." 

Society  is  gradually  outgrowing  the  vindictive  theory  of  pun- 
ishment. It  is  only  among  the  ruder  elements  of  our  population 
that  the  "lynch  law",  as  it  is  called,  prevails. 

The  treatment  of  criminal  persons  has  become  a  normal 
branch  of  social  science.  Man  as  an  individual  is  an  inconstant 
factor,  but  under  the  law  of  averages  science  grasps  the  details  of 
his  life,  discovers  and  classifies  the  fundamental  principles  which 
apply  to  his  proper  treatment  under  all  conditions.  It  is  now 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  object  of  punishment  is  the  protec- 
tion of  society  from  the  wrong-doer,  and  the  protection  of -the 
wrong-doer  from  himself  by  confining  him  and  if  possible,  re- 
forming him.  The  inductive  method  is  being  applied  to  the  study 
of  crime.  Its  proper  treatment  will  yet  be  thoroughly  scientific. 

It  is  seen  that  crime  does  not  wholly  originate  with  its  perpe- 
trators. It  is  the  product  of  many  concurrent  forces,  many  of 
which  are  social  rather  than  .individual.  It  is  found  that  crimi- 
nals, as  a  class,  are  of  unsymmetrical  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  build.  They  are  defective  in  qualities  arid  capacities 
which  pertain  to  men  whose  lives  are  normal  and  moral.  There 
is  a  close  connection  between  crime  and  insanity.  Crime  is  not  a 
neurotic  or  cerebral  disease,  absolving  the  criminal  from  responsi- 
bility, but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  insanity  is 
exceedingly  fine.  Both  the  criminal  and  the  lunatic  should  be 
confined  or  restrained  so  as  to  do  no  harm.  And  this  restraint 
should  be  maintained  until  they  have  developed  normal  self-con- 
trol. Both  are  often  destitute  of  any  sensitiveness  of  moral 
feeling.  They  are  physical  organizations  without  conscience  and 
overloaded  with  brutal  instincts  and  passions.  Scientific  treat- 
ment considers  hereditary  tendencies,  the  cerebral  conformation, 
the  nervous  system,  indeed,  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental  con- 
dition of  the  criminal  in  its  entirety. 
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In  1704  Clement  the  XI  built  a  juvenile  prison  and  inscribed 
on  a  mural  tablet  over  its  threshold  the  words :  "Parum  cst  ini- 
probos  cocrccrc  pacna,  nisi  bonas  cfficias  disciplina."  It  was  a 
flash  of  light  on  a  dark  sky.  Seventeen  centuries  previous,  he 
whose  genius  in  apprehending  and  stating  general  truths  stands 
next  to  that  of  his  Master,  said :  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be  over- 
taken in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted." 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  students  of  penological  science  are 
working  to  effect  changes  in  our  philosophy  of  crime  and  our 
laws  which  relate  to  treatment  of  criminals. 

The  balance  theory,  the  graduation  of  penalty  and  crime,  is 
being  abandoned.  It  is  now  maintained  that  the  criminal  should 
be  confined,  that  medical  processes  should  be  carefully  applied, 
and  his  confinement  should  be  prolonged  and  his  discipline  con- 
tinued until  he  can  safely  be  returned  to  society.  Pain  and  impris- 
onment are  not  to  gratify  revenge  or  punish  contempt  for*  the 
majesty  of  the  law  only,  but  are  deterrents  to  protect  society  and- 
save  the  prisoner  from  himself,  by  developing  him  to  a  capacity 
for  harmless  if  not  useful  membership. 

A  committee  submitted  to  a  recent  Prison  Congress  a  report 
embodying  the  last  statement  of  penological  science  in  substan- 
tially the  following  statement  of  principles :  That  the  public  pro- 
tection from  crimes  is  the  true  and  only  purpose  for  which  the 
state  should  imprison  criminals.  They  should  be  imprisoned  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  further  crimes,  and  also  to  prevent 
or  deter  criminally  inclined  persons  from  crime. 

The  deterrent  principle  alone  is  insufficient  even  under  the 
severest  discipline.  Criminals  of  any  and  all  grades  of  crime, 
whose  conduct  and  character  require  restraint  by  imprisonment, 
should  be  restrained  until  there  is  evidence  that  they  can  be 
released  with  reasonable  safety.  The  reformation  of  criminals 
justifies  vigorous  treatment,  involves  physical  renovation,  intel- 
lectual education  and  moral  elevation,  together  with  training  in 
industry.  Governmental  regulation  should  follow  them  in  free 
society  after  they  have  left  the  prison  with  a  kindly  and  helpful 
interest. 

These  ideas  are  being  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  legislatures  and  are  gradually  being  embodied  in  our  laws. 
Thus  the  path  of  law  moves  up  from  the  stage  of  social  develop- 
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ment  in  which  private  wrongs  are  recognized  and  avenged  with- 
out process  of  law,  to  a  stage  in  which  crime  is  treated  by  society 
without  any  element  of  passion  on  the  altruistic  theory  of  reform- 
ing the  lawbreaker  if  possible,  while  restraining  him  from  further 
crime.  "Evil  is  to  be  overcome  of  good."  Love  as  a  supreme 
motive  must  work  as  a  leaven  touching  all  personal  and  socio- 
logical relations.  It  proposes  "to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins"  by  a 
scientific  adjustment  of  force  which,  in  time,  when  fully  applied, 
will  prevent  them. 

The  most  important  step  which  can  be  taken  by  penologists 
in  the  near  future,  will  be  to  seek  to  prevent  the  birth  of  the 
social  parasite  and  the  criminally  inclined.  The  laws  of  heredity 
are  being  studied  and  their  operation  becoming  known.  To-day 
the  great  current  of  continuous  life  sweeps  in,  and  the  sexual 
instinct  is  hardly  under  the  slightest  legal  control.  We  have 
statutes  in  this  state  which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  first  cousins. 
We  have  no  law  to  prevent  parentage  on  the  part  of  the  incurable 
scrofulous,  syphilitic,  the  insane  and  the  confirmed  criminal.  The 
"Jukes  case"  is  familiar  to  all  penologists. 

There  is  a  sentiment  of  popular  jealousy  lest  personal  or 
private  rights  be  encroached  upon.  But  under  .the  "law  of  emi- 
nent domain"  the  state  subordinates  private  interest  to  public 
welfare.  In  the  name  of  the  state,  a  strong  hand  should  be  laid 
upon  those  forces  which  culminate  in  the  filling  of  almshouses  and 
prisons  with  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  abnormal  conditions. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  intelligence  which  a  breeder  of 
stock  uses  in  preventing  infection  or  deterioration  cannot  be 
applied  by  the  state  to  prevent  the  degeneration  of  its  population.- 

Science  is  demonstrating  that  the  crimes  men  commit  are 
largely  the  result  of  disordered  physical  conditions — thev,  are  often 
pre-natal.  Change  the  size,  shape  and  quality  of  certain  lobes 
of  the  brain,  lessen  or  increase  the  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  remove  a  gland,  satisfy  or  starve  the  stomach  and  the 
whole  man  is  modified.  An  inflamed  gland,  overloaded  with 
normal  or  abnormal  secretions  may  become  a  source  of  moral 
enfeeblement,  and  may  inflame  passion  to  the  extreme  of  insanity. 
Scientific  legislation  will  yet  go  farther  than  the  prohibition  of  the 
marriage  of  cousins,  and  this  sacred  relation  will  not  be  left  to 
the  caprice  and  passion  of  the  fool,  the  insane  and  the  incorrigible 
criminal.  It  is  extreme  cruelty  to  the  child  and  the  blindest  dis- 
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regard  of  the  social  or  collective  interest,  to  allow  these  classes  to 
assume  the  relation  of  parentage. 

A  kind,  conservative  application  of  the  law  of  indeterminate 
sentence  for  the  reformable,  the  permanent  detention  of  the  incor- 
rigible in  prison,  and  scientific  check  upon  parentage  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum,  if  not  wholly  eliminate,  the  parasite  and  criminal 
element. 

This  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  Sunday  evening  closing 
services  of  the  Cathedral  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  Monday  morning,  October  17th,  1904,  at  nine  o'clock  at  the 
Court  House  in  the  City  of  Quincy. 


MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  WINES,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, after  which  a  prayer  was  offered  by  DR.  WILLIAM  J, 
BATT,  Chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord 
Junction,  Mass. 

PRESIDENT  WINES. — I  will  ask  the  secretary  of  this  Prison 
Association,  Dr.  J.  L.  Milligan,  to  make  statements  or  announce- 
ments he  has  to  make  at  this  time. 

SECRETARY  MILLIGAN. — Mr.  President,  we  are  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association  has  been  and 
still  is  very  ill.  We  doubly  regret  his  absence  and  I  move  you 
Sir  that  the  Association  be  directed  to  send  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
J.  T.  Gilinour,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  bearing  the  statement  that 
the  National  Prison  Association  'regrets  your  absence  and  sym- 
pathizes with  you  in  your  sickness  and  hopes  for  your  speedy 
return  to  health.  I  move  that  such  telegram  be  sent. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  motion  has  been  made,  and  seconded, 
and  adopted. 

THE  SECRETARY. — Mr.  President,  I  think  that  very  soon  the 
committee  on  time  and  place  and  the  committee  on  organization 
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should  be  appointed.  I  move  you  Sir  that  those  committees  be 
appointed  and  that  you  have  the  time  given  you  to  appoint  them 
and  report  at  your  convenience.  Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  have  had  more  than  seven  on  these 
committees,  and  it  is  good  to  have  a  large  committee  because  they 
know  men  in  their  own  states  who  would  be  brought  and  put  on 
the  standing  committee,  so  you  could  take  ten.  They  help  the  in- 
terests of  the  association  and  as  to  time  and  place  you  must  have 
a  representative  from  each  state  and  delegates  from  the  states 
represente:!  are  to  meet  and  select  a  member  from  their  delegation 
to  be  member  of  the  committee  on  "Time  and  Place"  and  that  is 
the  only  way  to  do  in  order  that  each  state  be  represented  and 
have  a  voice  in  determining  where  next  Congress  shall  be  held 
and  the  time. 

THE  SECRETARY. — Mr.  President,  is  it  the  understanding  that 
eleven  be  appointed? 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  must  have  a  committee  on  time  and 
place  and  you  will  please  agree  upon  the  member  of  your  delega- 
tion who  wishes  to  serve  on  that  committee  and  hand  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Milligan,  those  names  and  they  will  be  announced  as 
far  as  ready  at  the  afternoon  session.  Then  if  you  have  not 
agreed  and  have  not  reported  the  names  asked  for,  they  can  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  night  session,  because  the  committee 
will  want  to  have  a  preliminary  meeting  to-night  after  adjourn- 
ment. 

S.  H.  BUTCH,  of  Florida,  (Surgeon  and  Physician  of  State 
Prison,  Ocala.) — Mr.  President,  I  suppose  you  will  appoint  on 
that  committee,  where  there  is  only  one  delegate  from  the  state — 
I  suppose  he  will  be  represented  on  that  committee. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Yes.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  my  duty 
in  a  few  minutes  to  turn  this  meeting  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Wardens'  Association. 

I  wish  to  say  something  that  is  quite  important.  Our  lady  re- 
porter, Mrs.  Barrows,  will  not  be  present  at  this  association,  be- 
cause >she  is  in  California.  The  local  committee  have  engaged  the 
services  of  the  lady  at  the  desk,  Miss  Proctor,  who  is  unacquaint- 
ed with  anybody  in  this  room.  Mrs.  Barrows  did  not  have  to 
ask  the  name  of  the  speakers  and  I  Mall  request  everybody  who  • 
rises  to  speak  to  state  his  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  reporter. 
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Now,  is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  this  meeting? 
If  not,  I  will  select  the  members  of  the  committee  on  organiza- 
tion and  will  announce  them  at  adjournment. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gilmore,  President,  and  in  the  absence  , 
of  Warden  Murphy,  first  vice  president  of  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion, I  understand  that  the  duties  of  presiding  over  the  Associa- 
tion will  devolve  upon  Warden  Jones,  of  Iowa,  and  he  will  please 
now  lake  the  chair. 


THE  WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESS    BY    WARDEN    JONES. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  an  entirely  unexpected  honor 
and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  have  but  very  little  to  say  in  connection 
with  it,  except  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  me  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  will  now  ask  what  the  pleasure  of  the  meet- 
ing is  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  we  have  with  us  one  or  two  su- 
perintendents over  institutions  in  Canada,  that  we  should  hear 
some  remarks  from  them  concerning  their  experience  in  their  in- 
stitutions, on  acount  of  the  absence  of  Dr.  Gilmour,  our  honored 
president  of  this  Association,  who  was  to  deliver  the  annual 
address.  We  have  some  time  that  we  can  profitably  use  in  this 
way  and  I  will  call  upon  HON.  DOUGLAS  STEWART,  Inspector  of 
Penitentiaries,  Ottawa,  to  address  the  meeting. 

MR.  STEW' ART. — Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  speech,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  attended  a  Ward- 
ens' convention.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Dr.  Gilmour's  illness,  and 
hoped  he  would  still  be  able  to  come.  It  appears,  however,  that 
he  is  not.  He  is  the  father  of  this  institution,  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  and  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  workers  in  the  field. 
I  shall  certainly  express  to  Dr.  Gilmour  when  I  see  him  the  sym- 
pathy expressed  for  him  by  this  association.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  say  anything  that  will  be  of  interest  or  useful  to 
this  association.  I  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  a  feeling  that  we  have  something  to  show 
that  is  good  in  our  prisons.  We  have  certain  points  that  we 
make  very  strong  and  that  I  think  are  absolutely  essential,  one 
is  the  one  cell  for  each  convict.  In  no  instance  are  two  or  more 
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convicts  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  cell.  As  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  our  institutions  are  concerned,  we  are  progresing. 
We  are  not  up  to  date  yet,  but  we  are  progressing.  In  all  in- 
stitutions ten  years  ago  the  number  of  convicts  was  much  larger. 
The  growth  of  the  provincial  system  of  prisons  was  according  to 
ideas  of  the  different  provinces  and  each  province  being  settled 
by  different  nationalities,  about  as  great  a  variety  as  possible  ex- 
isted. As  fair  as  possible  we  are  trying  to  adopt  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  things  that  are  good  and  eliminating  things  that  are  not 
good.  When  any  members  of  this  Congress  are  in  Canada  and 
wish  to  visit  our  institutions  we  will  be  proud  to  have  them  do 
so.  We  have  many  institutions  which  have  made  progress.  At 
Kingston  we  are  now  engaged  on  the  reconstruction  of  an  insti- 
tution, in  which  every  cell  will  be  five  feet  wide,  with  a  polished 
steel  front,  giving  light  and  safety,  each  cell  will  contain  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  air ;  the  sanitary  conditions  are  as  good  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  ;  with  electric  lighting  also.  \Ve  are 
getting  prisons  that  we  think  are  more  in  accordance  with  what 
prisons  should  be. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  explaining  our  manage- 
ment. I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you. 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — The  Wardens  who  are  present  will  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  a  warden  of  any  prison,  but  he  is 
inspector  of  penitentiaries  in  Canada. 

THE   RIGHTS   AND   DUTIES   OF   THE   DEPUTY    WARDEN. 

BY    KENRY    WOLFER,    WARDEN    0V    THE    MINNESOTA    STATE    PRISON, 
STILLWATER,    MINNESOTA. 

The  writer  has  long  thought  that  the  subject  of  "The  Dep- 
uty Warden ;  His  Rights  and  Duties"  should  be  discussed  and 
considered  by  this  Association,  and  especially  by  those  Wardens 
and  Superintendents  who  have  also  rilled,  during  their  prison 
service,  the  positions  of  Deputy  Warden  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. With  the  hope  of  arousing  such  discussion,  thereby 
throwing  light  upon  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  trials  of  a 
hard-working  and — in  the  main — loyal  and  deserving  class  of 
piison  officers,  this  paper  is  offered  by  one  who  appreciates  their 
importance  in  prison  management,  and  takes  pride  in  having 
borne,  with  them,  something  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
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In  a  successfully  managed  penitentiary  or  prison  the  Deputy 
Warden,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Principal  Keeper,  or  whatever 
else  he  may  be  called,  must  be  the  mathematical  complement  of 
the  Warden  or  Superintendent  in  filling  out  the  circle  of  executive 
ability  demanded  by  the  high  purposes  of  modern  penal  methods. 
Whatever  one  lacks  of  education,  experience  or  tact  in  handling 
the  criminal  merely  as  a  prisoner,  or  of  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  didactic  ability  necessary  in  the  education,  training  and 
discipline  of  both  officers  and  prisoners,  the  other  should  be 
able  to  supply.  As  the  segments  of  a  circle  must  fit  to  each  other 
with  great  nicety  if  the  circle  is  to  even  approach  perfection,  so 
in  the  successful  management  of  any  penal  institution  must  there 
be  no  lack  of  confidence  between  these  two  officials  ;  no  separation 
through  jealousy  or  treachery,  and  no  opposition  in  method  or 
purpose.' 

That  the  Deputy  Warden  is  an  important  officer  is  evidenced 
by  the  statement  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  almost  every  institution  of  the  kind. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department, 
of  Justice  at  Washington  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  Penitentiaries,  coming  lately  to  my  desk,  (will  serve  me 
for  an  illustration)  and  they  are  similar  to  those  in  force  in  all 
of  the  principal  Pris'ons  of  this  country.  These  rules  declare 
that 

"The  deputy  warden  is  the  assistant  and  agent  of  the  warden  in  the 
general  government  and  management  of  the  penitentiary.  He  shall  receive 
and  enforce  all  orders,  and  directions  of  the  warden  in  regard  to  guards, 
foremen,  employes  and  prisoners,  and  shall  keep  himself  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  warden's  plans  and  \vishes,  so  that  he  may  render  intelligent 
and  faithful  aid  in  carrying  out  the  same." 

In  the  above  view  of  the  Deputy  Warden's  importance  there 
is  no  room  for  any  other  person  or  official  to  stand  between  him 
and  the  Warden.  WThile  the  rule  exacts  from  him  the  utmost 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  it  must  also  be  evident  that  the  Warden, 
on-  his  part,  owes  something  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  the 
Deputy. 

It  becomes  evident,  from  the  wording  of  this  rule,  that  "all 
orders  and  directions  of  the  Warden  in  regard  to  guards,  fore- 
men, employes  and  prisoners"  should  be  frankly  and  freely  given 
to  the  Deputy  Warden  to  transmit  to  their  various  destinations, 
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or  for  his  immediate  guidance  and  information,  and  that  the  plans 
and  wishes  of  the  Warden  should  be  communicated  to  him  be- 
fore they  become  the  property  of  subordinate  officials  or  prisoners. 

The  relations  of  officers  and  guards  in  a  prison  are  not  only 
military  in  their  character,  but  go  beyond  that  to  a  situation  of 
personal  contact  and  relation,  with  the  constant  disadvantage 
that  such  relations  are  always  incurred  in  the  presence  of  shrewd, 
active  and  subtle  enemies,  whose  chief  interest  consists  in  weav- 
ing discord  into  the  fabric  of  prison  administration.  The  Dep- 
uty is  charge:!  with  the  duty  of  exacting  from  all  guards,  fore- 
men and  other  employes  intelligence,  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

"He  shall  enforce  obedience  to  the  penitentiary  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  all  orders  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  warden,  and  shall  main- 
tain generally  the  police  and  discipline  of  the  penitentiary  with  the  strictest 
exactness." 

Such  duties,  incurring  for  their  executor,  as  they  almost  in- 
variably do,  the  personal  dislike  and  enmity  of  those  who  need 
such  compulsion,  whether  guards,  foremen,  employes  or  prison- 
ers, render  the  position  of  the  Deputy  (if  he  does  his  duty)  either 
uncomfortable,  or  ineffective,  and,  consequently,  soon  untenable, 
unless  full  support  is  given  to  him  by  the  Warden  whose  assistant 
anil  agent  he  is.  If  smooth  and  plausible  persons — whether  sub- 
ordinate officers  or  prisoners — can  wean  the  Warden  away  from 
direct  dealing  with  his  Deputy  into  indirect  methods,  such  as  go- 
ing around  the  Deputy  to  issue  orders  directly  to  subordinate  of- 
ficers and  prisoners,  the  prison  administration  will  soon  degen- 
erate into  the  state  of  "a  house  divided  against  itself."  and,  like 
the  house  in  the  Scripture,  the  administration  must  fall.  Every 
prison  or  penal  institution  has  in  its  official  force  and  among  its 
prisoners  certain  mischief-makers  of  more  or  less  ability  who 
constantly  endeavor  to  get  between  the  Warden  and  his  chief  dis- 
ciplinary officer.  Among  the  officials  these  are  the  people  who 
are  continually  going  to  the  Warden  with  private  information  of 
a  more  or  less  exaggerated  character,  or  to  seek  privately  infor- 
mation or  concessions  which  they  retail  or  exhibit  to  their  im- 
mediate friends  and  sympathizers  as  "from  the  old  man  himself," 
and  by  which  they  seek  to  buiM  up  an  idea  that  they  "afre  on  the 
inside,"  and  are  able  to  <say  and  do  things  which  will  influence 
the  Warden's  action  toward  others.  Sometimes  thev  are  skillful 
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in  placing  the  Warden  under  personal  obligations,  and  in  obtain- 
ing from  him  a  recognition  which  they  misrepresent  to  others  and 
use  in  the  furtherance  of  their  own  selfish  designs. 

Wardens  who  have  not  served  in  some  subordinate  capacity 
in  a  prison — and  the  majority  have  not— would  hardly  believe 
how  often  the  expression  "the  Wrarden  told  me"  introduces  some 
piece  of  arrogance  and  assumption  which  is  the  forerunner  of  mis- 
interpretation and  mischief.  Here  is  where  the  Warden  stands 
in  need  of  previous  prison  experience,  and  where  he  should,  any- 
how, possess  strength  and  tact.  Here  is  where  he  should  possess 
particularly  the  quality  of  unsusceptibility.  He  should  be  slow 
to  follow  his  prejudices,  or  able  to  control  them,  or  he  will  be 
unwittingly  led  by  these  same  mischief-makers  into  discrediting 
among  officers  and  prisoners  the  standing  of  'him  who  should  be 
his  assistant  and  agent,  and  whose  success  in  many  ticklish  and 
trying  places  depends  largely  upon  his  standing  in  the  eyes  of  of- 
ficers and  men.  Matters  which  would  be  little  and  trivial  in  any 
other  business,  become,  in  the  handling  of  a  population  of  rest- 
less, impatient  and  naturally  hostile  prisoners,  easily  magnified  in 
their  effects,  and  lead  to  serious  drawbacks,  even  if  apparently 
only  the  results  of  "cross-purposes.".  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
say  or  intimate  that  the  Warden  should  have  no  acquaintance 
with  his  subordinate  officers,  and  no  dealings  with  them,  but  he 
must  be  very  careful  that  his  dealings  are  not  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood.  He  shouH  not,  for  instance,  invite  or  permit 
critical  discussion  by  subordinate  officers  and  guards,  in  his  pres- 
ence, of  the  actions  of  his  Deputy,  unless  that  officer  is  also  pres- 
ent to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  The  just  Warden  will  al- 
ways require  that  fault-finding  statements,  made  to  him  by  sub- 
ordinate officers  and  guards  concerning  his  Deputy,  be  made  in 
writing,  signed  by  their  authors,  an  1  copies  furnished  to  the  ac- 
cused, ,the  same  as  if  they  were  formal  charges. 

To  "turn  down"  or  publicly  annul  a  Deputy  Warden's  order 
on  the  complaint  of  some  officer  or  prisoner,  or  merely  to  show 
"who  is  boss,"  is  to  surely  and  speedily  destroy  the  discipline  of 
the  best  prison.  Where  the  Deputy's  order  needs  revocation  it 
should  come,  apparently,  at  least,  through  its  author,  and  without 
notice  to  the  public  that  its  '.revocation  was  otherwise  than  volun- 
tary. All  good  men  make  mistakes,  and  the  best  Deputy  will 
make  them ;  but  all  his  mistakes  should  be  carefully  corrected 
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with  and  through  him  lest  the  corrections  involve  other  and 
greater  mistakes. 

Few  Wardens  become  the  heads  of  penal  institutions  because 
of  their  previously  acquired  experience  fn  the  actual  handling  and 
control  of  prisoners,  and  especially  in  the  multitudinous  details 
which  constitute  the  discipline  of  an  institution.  The  rule  is 
that  the  man  generally  elevated  to  the  place  of  chief  executive  is 
one  whose  education  and  experience  have  been  acquired  in  some 
other  business — 'sometimes  in  purely  political  business — and  who, 
however  admirable  he  may  be  in  personality,  attainments  and  ex- 
periences in  outside  matters,  comes  to  the  prison  having  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  people  and  conditions  of  life,  to  be 
found  within  prison  walls,  and,  consequently  with  very  little  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  criminal  as  such.  He  may  possess  great 
humaneness  and  largeness  of  heart  and  still  commit  grave  errors 
if  he  knows  not  how  to  apply  the  use  of  these  qualities  -to  the  bet- 
ter: nent  and  uplifting  of  the  prisoner.  He  should  not  get  the 
idea  that  he  knows  it  all,  that  he  is  a  prison  reformer.  Prison 
reform,  in  its  best  and  highest  application,  while  it  may  include 
the  amelioration  of  such  physical  conditions  as  are  unjust,  does 
not  mean  the  amelioration  of  the  physical  conditions  of  a  prison 
to  the  extent  of  making  an  imprisoned  criminal  content  with  im- 
prisonment, for  that  would  make  him  also  content  with  criminal- 
ity. The  criminal  in  prison  is  not  reformed  because  he  fawns 
with  real  or  feigned  gratitude  upon  one  who  relieves  him  from 
what  he  hates.  Indulgence  is  not  always  kindness  to  either  chil- 
dren or  prisoners. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  efficient  and  capable  as 
Deputy  Wardens  or  disciplinary  officers,  and  who,  through  years 
of  proven  ability,  have  obtained  deserved  recognition  as  good 
prison  men,  are  those  who  generally  have  had  little  of  the  educa- 
tion and  training  which  would  fit  them  for  becoming  the  heads  of 
mercantile  establishments  or  for  dealing  with  the  public  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  business.  Here  is  where  the  two  lines  of 
prison  service — that  of  the  Warden  an>  1  that  of  the  Deputy — are 
apt  to  become  entangled  if  great  care  is  not  exercised,  or  if  either 
attempts  to  take  a  hand,  without  proper  qualification  or  proper 
diplomacy,  in  what  is  clearly  the  business  of  the  other. 

Most  prison  /rules  have  in  them  the  provision  that  "in  the 
absence  of  the  Warden  from  the  penitentiary  the  Deputy  Warden 
shall  perform  his  duties." 
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Sometimes  a  very  good  Deputy,  in  such  an  emergency,  be- 
comes imbued  with  the  idea  that  he  is  "king  for  a  day"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  assumption  of  prerogatives  that  are  not  his  at  other 
times  and  are  not  necessary  to  the  status  of  a  Warden  pro  tem. 
Considering  himself  an  international  lawyer,  as  all  Americans  are 
very  apt  to  do,  he  proceeds  to  set  up  a  "de  facto"  government,  and 
to  slightly  change  the  policy  of  his  chief,  in  some  trivial  matter 
maybe,  but  with  no  less  a  bad  effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  because  the  change,  at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
circumstances,  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  to  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned even  a  faint  idea  of  disloyalty.  If  he  is  unjust  or  tyran- 
nical in  his  nature  it  is  probable  that  he  will  at  this  juncture  at- 
tempt to  pay  off  oil  scores  by  putting  the  guard  or  the  subordi- 
nate who  has  previously  earned  his  displeasure  under  some  an- 
noyance or  into  a  position 'where  he  cannot  'Successfully  obey  an 
order,  or  must  necessarily  disobey  an  ambiguous  order,  and  thus 
render  himself  apparently  disobedient  and  a  subject  for  punish- 
ment. To  a  good  Deputy  even  the  temptation  to  "get  even" 
with  a  guard,  whose  sneaking  avoidance  of  responsibility  has  per- 
haps led  the  Deputy  into  some  position  of  personal  or  official  dan- 
ger at  a  previous  time,  comes  with  surprising  force  when  the  Dep- 
uty finds  himself,  during  the  Warden's  vacation,  master  of  the 
situation.  Right  here  let  me  describe  three  kinds  of  prison 
guards. 

First,  there  is  the  true  soldier — the  man  we  all  love ;  whether 
he  be  prince  or  peasant,  a  general  on  horseback  or  the  humble  pri- 
vate of  the  ranks,  struggling  through  the  weary  march  ;  or  even 
if,  without  military  trappings  and  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war",  he  be  only  the  private  citizen  who  intelligently  recognizes 
and  fearlessly  meets  his  full  duty  and  all  its  responsibility.  He  is 
the  guard  who  is  not  afraid  to  let  every  prison  law-breaker  and 
disturber,  or  the  smooth  and  cunning  mischief-maker,  know  at 
once  that  he  intends  to  do  his  whole  duty  and  to  compel  everybody 
else  to  do  theirs.  He  is  the  man  that  the  deputy  who  is  worthy  of 
the  rank  and  title  will  "back  to  the  limit"  in  any  emergency.  When 
'a  report  or  complaint  comes  in  from  that  guard  the  Deputy  knows 
at- once  that  it  means  all  that  it  says.  He  knows  and  feels  that  if 
this  guard  says  that  certain  things  are  facts  they  may  be  depended 
upon  as  facts,  no  matter  how  pathetic  and  tearful  and  convincing 
may  be  the  statement  of  some  shrewd  and  plausible  liar  to  the 
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contrary.  If  'the  Deputy  be  of  like  metal — and  he  should  be — 
there  is  at  once  a  bond  of  sympathy  established  between  them,  and 
it  is  a  most  natural  thing — if  friendliness  is  even  a  very  small  part 
of  the  Deputy's  nature — that  such  a  guard  should  reap  some  sub- 
stantial benefit. 

Then  there  is  the  blunderer — the  guard  who  may  be  a  model 
of  good  nature  at  certain  times  and  unreasonably  ill-natured  at 
other  times — the  man  who  must  be  excused  for  over-doing  his 
duty  at  one  time  because  he  has  little  judgment,  and  who  must  be 
excused  for  improperly  doing  his  duty  at  another  time  because 
he  intended  to  do  better,  but  just  didn't.  He  is  the  man  who  is 
most  apt  to  think  that  the  Deputy  is  unjust  and  tyrannical  at  the 
very  time  when  that  officer,  because  of  the  guard's  stupidity,  has 
to  risk  his  own  neck  to  make  it  safe  for  him  and  others  of  like  good 
intentions  to  continue  on  the  pay-roll. 

Then  there  is  the  guard  who  shirks  responsibility  and  avoids 
performance  of  hazardous  duty,  denounces  the  strictness  or  sever- 
ity of  rules  and  regulations  to  the  convict  whom  he  fears  and  with 
whom  he  pretends  to  sympathize,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  exag- 
geration and  falsehood,  provokes  the  Deputy  Warden's  suspicion 
against  the  very  same  convict.  He  is  the  guard  who  puts  con- 
victs on  picket  to  inform  him  when  the  Warden  or  Deputy  Waif- 
den  is  coming ;  who  is  painfully  attentive  to  duty  when  he  is  under 
observation ;  in  whose  shop  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Deputy 
to  discover  even  any  small  point  of  disorder  unless  he  can  success- 
fully circumvent  the  watchfulness  of  the  pickets,  becavise  when  the 
pickets  signal  "Scre\vdriver  in  sight",  like  the  well  trained  crew 
of  a  battle-ship  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  every  man  "goes  to 
quarters"  or  is  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  guard's  displeasure 
in  some  hatched-up  complaint  against  him  next  day.  This  is  the 
guard  who  has  to  be  rescued  now  and  then  from  the  personal  at- 
tack of  some  manlier  convict  who  has  felt  the  sting  of  injustice. 
Because  he  has  been  attacked  by  a  convict  he  is  sometimes  sup- 
pose:! to  be  "a  good  prison  man,"  and  often  receives  misplaced 
sympathy  and  commendation  before  his  real  character  becomes 
known  to  his  superiors.  This  guard  is  often  the  one  who  sends 
word  from  home  that  he  is  too  sick  for  duty  when  the  League  ball 
games  are  on — who  is  often  sick  or  ailing  when  his  tour  of  extra 
duty  comes  round.  He  belongs  to  the  bunch  of  guards  who  al- 
ways want  to  go  together  when  a  convict  escapes  and  they  are 
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sent  out  to  scour  the  country,  and  which  spends  most  of  its  time 
in  the  most  convenient  farmhouse,  drinking  buttermilk  and  play- 
ing cards  until  such  a  time  as  they  deem  it  .safe  to  come  in  appar- 
ently exhausted  and  with  a  detailed  and  circumstantial  account  of 
a  diligent  search.  He  is  the  one  who  thinks  that  the  Warden 
and  Deputy  are  overpaid  and  overestimated ;  who  has  most  -often 
A  complaint  against  the  Deputy's  alleged  favoritism  or  unfairness. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  the  Deputy  Warden  is  sometimes 
human  enough  to  "rub  it  in"  a  little  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  even  if  he  is  ordinarily  even  and  just? 

Sometimes  it  is  the  Deputy  who  is  the  shirk  and  the  time 
server ;  who  is  lazy  and  treacherous,  and  adopts  the  criminal's 
idea  of  right  and  wrong — or,  rather,  his  ideas  of  power  and  weak- 
ness, which  are  often  substitutes  in  the  criminal  mind  for  right 
and  wrong.  Sometimes  such  a  Deputy  is  the  one  who  has  out 
pickets,  or  relies  upon  spies  in  his  efforts  to' outwit  the  Warden 
and  protect  himself  from  the  just  deserts  of  his  treachery.  He 
seeks  by  favoritism  and  by  jugglery  of  responsibility  to  put  credit 
for  all  seemingly  good  things  upon  himself  and  blame  for  all 
harsh  and  unpleasant  things  upon  someone  else.  He  pretends 
to  agree  with  the  troublesome  prisoner  that  the  action  of  the  guard 
who  reported  him  for  punishment  was  unjust  or  hasty  or  the  re- 
sult of  bad  management  or  bad  temper,  while  he  at  the  same  time 
pleads  the  harshness  of  the  rules  or  the  Warden's  orders  as  his 
excuse  to  the  prisoner  for  punishing  him.  He  'sometimes  pos- 
sesses cowardice  to  the  extent  of  winking  at  the  doings  of  dan- 
gerous prisoners  and  at  the  same  time  treating  with  undue  sever- 
ity the  mild  anil  harmless  who  violate  the  rules.  He  strives  to 
build  up  a  following  among  the  officers  and  guards,  with  certain 
of  whom  he  enters  into  a  secret  exchange  of  information  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  business,  while  all  who  do  not  bow  at  his 
shrine  may  get  along  the  best  way  they  can.  He  is  sometimes 
filled  with  the  idea  that  he  is  destined  to  some  day  crowd  the  War- 
den out  of  office  and  occupy  the  throne  himself,  and  with  that  idea 
in  miii'  1  he  renders  no  more  of  loyalty  than  enough  to  keep  him  in 
the  line  of  succession.  Like  some  diseases,  however,  such  a  Dep- 
uty is  self-limiting,  and  contains  the  seeds  of  his  own  official  de- 
struction, which  should  come  as  soon  as  his  character  has  been 
fully  discovered. 
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In  the  absence  of  the  Warden  from  the  institution  the  Dep- 
iity  should,  therefore,  be  extremely  careful  to  maintain  the  <rxact 
status  of  the  prison  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  his  chief's  depar- 
ture, and  should  perform  only  such  parts  of  the  Warden's  duties 
as  are  ren<  lered  unavoidable  by  the  necessities  of  the  service.  Pie 
should  not  attempt  to  occupy  the  Warden's  private  office,  use  his 
carriage,  or  indulge  in  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  his  office,  unless  he  wishes  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
and  give  to  the  observant  ones  around  him  evidences  of  a  childish 
jealousy,  and  generally  lower  the  tone  of  discipline,  rather  than 
increase  his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  other  officers  and 
prisoners.  . 

The  Deputy  Warden  should  not  allow  himself  or  his  indis- 
creet friends  to  advertise  him  as  the  real  prison  expert — "the  man 
who  does  all  the  work" — even  if  his  knowledge  of  the  business  is 
actually  greater  than  that  of  his  chief  by  reason  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  years  of  contact  with  prisoners  or  handling  of  criminals. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  newly-made  Warden  will  do  well  to  rely 
— and  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  relies — on  the  knowledge,  sincer- 
ity and  faithfulness  of  his  Deputy  if  that  official  is  worthy  of  such 
reliance  and  trust.  The  newly-made  Warden  should  not  yield  too 
readily  to  the  idea  that  his  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of  prison  ad- 
ministration are  direct  revelations  from  the  Almighty,  and  that 
"after  ?ix  weeks'  study  of  the  question,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  Con- 
gressman who  arose  to  discuss  the  financial  policy  of  the  Nation, 
he  "knows  all  about  it."  While  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Dep- 
uty of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  of  prison  service  is  always  a  Solo- 
mon in  prison  wisdom,  I  Ao  maintain  that  a  prison  Warden  of 
only  a  few  months  of  prison  service,  who  comes  from  a  totally  dif- 
ferent field  of  life  into  the  strange  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  a  prison  or  penitentiary  is  much  less  apt  to  be  found  to  be  a 
Solomon  in  the  business. 

Most  of  those  who  listen  to  me  are  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  "breaking  in"  of  a  green  guard.  How,  for 
the  first  few  months  of  his  prison  experience  the  main  trouble 
seems  to  be  to  get  the  gu.ard  to  avoid  becoming  personally  familiar 
with  the  convicts,  to  omit  telling  all  he  knows  to  the  officers' 
barber,  and  to  entertain  enough  suspicion  of  convicts  in  general 
to  prevent  their  getting  his  gun  away  from  him  or  sending  him  on 
some  fool's  erran  1  while  they  carry  out  plans  of  their  own.  He 
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is  very  apt  to  think  at  first  that  the  prisoners  are  really  abused  by 
the  strictness  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the  severity  of  the 
Deputy  Warden.  He  apparently  discovers  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  rules  that  are  childish  in  their  nature  and  are  evidently  put 
there  only  to  nag  the  convicts  into  violations  which  result  in  their 
punishment  and  loss  of  "good  time."  In  fact,  if  you  were  to 
obtain  his  confidence,  he  would  probably  tell  you  that  he  knows 
these  things  to  be  true  because  some  of^the  older  convicts  have 
toid  him  so!  He  is  then  probably  ready  to  go  before  the  State 
Hoar,  1  of  Charities  or  a  committee  from  the  Legislature  and  help 
some  ex-convict  or  discharged  guard  to  prove  that  the  Deputy 
Warden  is  a  hard-hearted  and  cruel  man.  He  listens  to  pathetic 
stories  and  is  convinced  that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  unjustly 
rpplied  or  whimsically  executed,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prison  population  are  the  victims  of  their  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  the  impartiality  and  exactness  of  the  blind  goddess,  or 
have  simply  chosen  the  wrong  straw  from  the  hand  of  Chance, 
rather  than  that  they  have  attemoted  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing! He  becomes  interested  in  certain  smooth  convicts,  who,  in 
turn,  pretend  to  discover  that  he  is  wise,  humane  and  just,  and  is 
destined  to  become  famous  in  prison  revolution  if  not  in  "prison 
reform."  At  this  stage  of  his  experience  he  is  apt  to  lend  some 
outgoing  prisoner  five  dollars,  for  the  return  of  which  he,  at  first, 
has  a  ton  of  confidence  in  one  pan  of  the  scales  of  his  credulity, 
with,  perhaps,  only  a  grain  of  anxiety  in  the  opposite  pan.  A 
month  or  six  weeks  later  he  probably  has  a  ton  of  anxiety  on 
hand,  with  only  a  grain  of  confidence  to  weigh  against  it.  For 
"Jimmie",  Or  "Tommie",  or  "Jack"  has  had  ample  time  to  send 
back  the  diamond  ring  which  was  promised,  having  surely  reached 
his  home  and  embraced  his  "dear  old  mother"  before  now !  Or 
some  convict's  childlike  sister  comes  to  town,  and,  after  visiting 
her  brother  decides  to  wait  over  in  town  one  more  day  in  hopes 
that  the  Warden  will  grant  her  another  interview — although  the 
rules  say  that  a  few  weeks'  interval  must  elapse  between  visits — 
and  at  the  request  of  the  imprisoned  brother,  who  is  fearful  lest 
some  harm  befall  her,  he  endeavors  to  be  polite  to  her. 

After  a  few  months  of  his  prison  life  have  developed  these 
or  other  confidence  games  of  greater  or  less  danger  to  him,  the 
"new  screw"  (as  the  convicts  call  him)  is  liable  to  suddenly  de- 
velop a  desire  to  enforce  not  only  the  very  letter  of  the  rules  and 
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regulations,  but  the  punctuation  marks  as  well,  and  for  several 
subsequent  months  of  his  career  he  reports  prisoners  for  pun- 
ishment on  the  very  slightest  pretext,  without  much  or  any  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  and  is  indignant  if  the  Deputy  dots 
not  punish  every  one  that  he  "sends  in."  Then  the  work  oi" 
moderating  his  ardor  must  begin,  and  patient  instruction  and 
coaching  must  be  given  to  key  up  his  watchfulness,  develop  Ins 
shrewdness,  promptness  and  exactness,  and  at  the  same  time 
briri£  into  use  whatever  he  may  have  of  capacity  for  the  observa- 
tion of  human  nature  or  resource  and  tact  in  dealing  with  it.  As 
a  prison  Warden  of  many  years'  experience  once  said,  "it  takes 
about  three  years  to  make  a  good  prison  guard."  ,  He  might  have- 
added  "and  a  good  deal  of  common  sense." 

Now  breaking  in  a  new  Warden  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
discouraging  job  than  making  a  good  guard,  as  any  Deputy  War-- 
den  of  experience  and  skill  will  tell  you,  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  prison  life  for  the  "tail  to  wag  the  dog"  any. more  than  in  other 
phases  of  life,  canine  or  human.  The  temptation  to  use  sud- 
denly acquired  power  is  one  that  only  the  greatest  of  self-control, 
forbearance  and  modesty  can  enable  us  to  resist  with  dignity.  A 
merchant  placed  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  active  campaign 
has  not  more  of  responsibility  than  has  a  warden  placed  in  charge 
of  some  great  penal  institution  for  the  first  time,  where  also  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  many  men  are  largely  under  his  influence 
and  control.  Without  abdicating  his  throne  or  abating  his  official 
power  and  dignity  he  will,  if  he  is  wise,  first  choose  an  "assistant 
and  agent"  worthy  of  his  trust  and  confidence,  and  secondly,  re- 
pose trust  and  confidence  in  him.  He  should  'let  no  desire  to 
display  a  suddenly  and  mysteriously  acquired  skill  lead  him  into 
a  hastily  considered  attempt  to  do  a  new  thing. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deputy,  even  if  he  be  an  efficient  and 
wise  officer,  must  not  imagine  that  all  of  prison  wisdom  is  his  own 
exclusive  property,  or  he  will  miss  in  his  career  the  "new  lands" 
of  discovery  from  which  sometimes  come  the  best  fruits. 

In  the  absence  of  the  warden  from  the  prison  neither  the 
warden's  wife  nor  his  "son  and  heir"  should  assume  to  be  the 
administrator  of  his  official  duty. 

There  is  sometimes  a  tendency  to  "lord  it"  in  those  who 
attain  the  management  of  a  penal  institution  in  which  the  subordi- 
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nation  of  one  grade  to  another,  clear  down  to  the  menial  service 
performed  by  prisoners,  introduces  something  of  the  condition 
pertaining  to  a  baronial  castle  of  feudal  times,  and  causes  the 
children  of  resident  families  (and  sometimes  their  elders) 
through  the  flattery  of  convict  servants  to  imagine  themselves 
"princes  of  the  blood".  I  knew  of  one  warden's  wife  who  dubbed 
his  official  residence  "The  Castle",  named  the  largest  apartment 
in  the  residence  "The  Banqueting  Hall",  adopted  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  was  quite  indignant  when  the  deputy  warden  failed  to  obey 
her  orders  in  some  item  of  prison  business  which  came  up  in  the 
absence  of  her  "lord".  Her  patent  of  nobility  "ceased  and  deter- 
mined" one  day  when  her  "lord"  was  declared  "attainted"  and 
was  officially  decapitated  by  the  politician  of  the  "other  crowd" 
who  had  become  king  of  the  realm  by  virtue  of  an  "off  year" 
election.  The  institution  over  which  he  reigned  is  still  running 
successfully ! 

Housed  in  the  institution  or  on  the  property  of  the  state, 
"royal"  styles  of  living  should  never  be  attempted  by  either  the 
warden  or  the  deputy  or  their  families,  nor  should  social  arro- 
gance and  haughtiness  obtain  in  their  treatment  of  each  other 
or  the  people  around  them  who  may  be  only  plain  American  citi- 
zens ;  for  American  communities  and  commonwealths  will  never 
brook  anything  but  common  sense  and  simplicity  in  their  officials, 
and  officials  who  cannot  "get  onto"  this  fact  show  a  dullness  of 
comprehension  which  should  dispossess  them  of  office,  whether 
they  be  prison  officials,  governors  of  the  states,  or  sit  in  the 
presidential  chair. 

In  the  prison  or  penitentiary  where  common  sense,  dignity, 
loyalty  and  faithfulness  prevail  with  and  between  the  warden  or 
superintendent  and  his  deputy  or  chief  officer — in  short,  and  with 
emphasis — where  the  Christian  spirit  prevails,  will  peace  abide 
and  the  best  work  for  criminal  humanity  and  for  the  state  and  the 
nation  be  accomplished.  For  if  this  spirit  be  found  at  headquar- 
ters it  will  permeate  all  through  the  institution  just  as  surely  as 
will  suspicion  and  distrust  and  all  their  attendant  evils.  When 
favoritism  and  foolish  indulgence  disappear ;  when  officials  forget 
self-aggrandizement  and  notoriety  in  the  effort  to  hold  up  before 
those  perishing  in  the  wilderness  of  criminality  the  LAW,  which 
alone  can  save  to  man  his  rights  and  liberties,  then  will  be  attained 
the  high  plane  in  prison  work  for  which  we  strive  to-day,  and 
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then  prison  wardens  and  prison  deputies  and  guards  will  properly 
represent  to  those  under  their  care  the  kindness  and  the  protection 
of  the  law  as  well  as  its  power  and  irresistibility. 

It  must,  then,  be  with  the  idea  of  rendering  the  best  service,  of 
doing  the  greatest  good,  that  the  deputy  should  pursue  his  many 
duties  if  he  is  to  win  the  plaudit  of  "well  done"  at  the  end  of  his 
labors.  He  must  carry  into  every  one  of  his  multitudinous  and 
trying  duties  the  greatest  manliness,  the  sincerest  loyalty  and  the 
most  unswerving  honesty.  Hut  he  cannot  make  or  keep  good 
discipline,  or  compel  the  best  and  most  helpful  treatment  of  the 
prisoner  from  others  if  he  stands  alone  and  unaided.  He,  like 
the  soldier  in  the  battle-line,  needs  the  friendly  elbow  touch  of 
faithfulness  and  loyalty.  He  needs  our  prayers,  our  friendship 
and  our  open  encouragement. 

JOHN  KENNETH  FERRIER,  of  Scotland  Yard,  London,  Eng- 
land, then  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Finger  Marks  as  a  Means 
of  Identificatioai  of  Criminals"  as  follows : 

THE  HENRY  FINGERPRINT  SYSTEM  OF  IDENTIFICATION. 

BY   JOHN    KENNETH    FERRIER,    OF    SCOTLAND    YARD,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  members  of  the  Xa- 
tional  Association  of  Prison  Wardens  of  the  United  States: — It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  to-day,  and  at  being 
privileged  to  address  you  on  criminal  identification. 

The  authorities  at  "New  Scotland  Yard",  London,  have 
entirely  discarded  the  anthropometric  system  of  measurements, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Bertillon"  system.  They  "have  sup- 
planted it  with  something  much  more  simple  and  accurate.  The 
Bertillon  system  calls  for  certain  measurements  of  the  head,  face, 
arms,  fingers,  feet,  etc.  The  originator's  idea  was  that  if  the 
measurements  were  carefully  made  and  noted  a  great  advance 
would  be  made  in  the  identification  of  persons  who  live  by  crime. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  system  a  decided  advance  was 
achieved  on  previously  accepted  methods,  and  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  "habitual  criminals"  were  identified  than  formerly.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  recognized  by  those  who  gave  attention  to 
the  subject  that  the  system  was  after  all  very  fallible,  the  fact 
all  kinds  of  prison  and  police  officers  did  the  measuring  ultimately 
proved  that  discrepancies  occurred,  in  the  particulars  taken  by 
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careful  expert  officers,  from  those  of  the  unskilled.  Assuming 
that  from  much  practice  and  experience  an  officer  becomes  expert 
in  taking  measurements,  and  registers  them  as  minutely  and  as 
accurately  as  possible,  the  Bertillon  officer  of  some  rural  town, 
who  probably  is  not  an  expert  has  to  measure  a  criminal,  of 
whom  trustworthy  measurements  are  filed  away  in  the  "Central 
Bureau."  The  police  authorities  of  the  rural  town  thinking  that 
he  has  been  previously  registered  in  the  "Central  Bureau"  for- 
ward his  Bertillon  measurements  for  search,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  anything  is  known  about  him.  The  files  are  searched, 
according  to  a  key  which  tells  where  all  measurements,  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  sent  ought  to  be,  but  his  duplicate  is  not 
found.  Why?  Because  the  measurements  of  the  man  are  in 
another  file,  owing  to  the  measurements  taken  by  the  unskilled 
officer  not  corresponding  with  those  filed  away. 

Again  a  youthful  offender  is  convicted,  'and  assuming  from 
his  associates  and  general  deportment  that  he  is  likely  to  make 
crime  his  profession,  his  measurements  are  taken  and  filed  away 
in  the  Central  Bureau.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  boy  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  during  which  he  has  developed  into  a  full 
grown  man.  He  is  again  arrested,  far  from  the  scene  of  his  for- 
mer crime,  and  refuses  to  give  any  account  of  himself.  His 
measurements  are  again  taken  and  sent  to  the  Central  Bureau  for 
search,  in  order  to  trace  his  antecedents,  but  his  duplicate  is  not 
found.  Why?  Because  his  former  measurements  were  those  of 
a  boy  whilst  his  present  measurements  are  those  of  a  man. 

We  used  the  Bertillon  system  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  it  has 
done  some  good  work  for  us,  but  proving  fallible  in  many  in- 
stances we  finally  decided  to  discard  it  for  what  is  now  known  as 
''The  Finger  Print  System".  Identification  by  means  of  finger 
prints  is  not  a  new  science.  The  Chinese  passport  for  centuries 
has  been  a  government  stamped  piece  of  oil  paper,  on  which  the 
"transient"  impresses  the  tip  of  his  finger.  Long  ago  the  Celes- 
tials discovered  that  this  was  an  effectual  means  of  preventing  the 
transfer  of  a  passport,  as  the  ridges  of  no  two  fingers  are  alike. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  utilized  our 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  finger  prints,  as  a  reliable  means  of 
identification.  Dr.  Purkenje  was  the  first  European  to  draw 
attention  to  the  definite  and  varying  patterns  on  the  phlanges  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb,  but  unfortunately  his  treatise  did  not 
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receive  the  attention  which  it  merited.  Sir  William  Herschell, 
about  forty  years  ago,  began  to  put  finger  prints  into  practical 
use  in  India.  In  registering  the  sale  or  purchase  of  land  many 
illiterate  natives  insisted  in  signing  documents  by  placing  their 
ink-daubed  thumb  on  the  paper. 

To  Professor  Francis  Galton  is  due  the  discovery  of  the 
definite  value  of  finger  prints.  He  took  the  study  up  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  in  a  few  years  had  reduced  the  subject 
to  a  science.  He  experimented  and  discovered  the  best  means 
of  taking  the  imprints  from  the  fingers.  He  collected  the  finger 
prints  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  taken  at 
intervals  of  several  years ;  he  established  the  fact  that  the  papil- 
lary ridges  on  the  finger  tips  are  permanent  through  life.  Thus 
every  person  carries  about  with  him  his  ten  infallible  witnesses 
as  to  his  identity.  A  child  is  born  with  its  fingers  lined  in  a  cer- 
tain unique  way,  the  fingers  grow  in  size,  but  throughout  boy- 
hood, manhood,  and  maturity  the  patterns  remain  unchanged ; 
from  infancy  to  senility,  and  until  long  after  death  the  finger 
prints  remain  true  to  their  first  form ;  injuries  may  partially 
destroy  them,  but  never  entirely,  and  as  the  injury  heals  the 
original  lines  assert  themselves  exactly  as  before.  I  have  had 
access  to  finger  prints  between  the  taking  of  which  there  had 
been  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  and  yet  they  were  alike  in  all  the  lines. 

Here,  therefore,  is  Nature's  own  method  of  "identification,  no- 
two  finger  prints  have  ever  been  found  to  be  alike,  and  Professor 
Galton  calculates  that  the  chances  are  of  two  finger  prints  being 
alike  as  less  than  one  in  1,640,000,000,  and  as  we  take  the  ten 
digits  that  number  has  to  be  multiplied  by  the  square  of  ten, 
consequently  if  two  finger  prints  coincide  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  the  prints  of  the  same  finger.  Obversely  if  they  differ  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  impressions  are  made  by  different  per- 
sons. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  centuries  that  finger  prints 
are  a  reliable  means  of  identification,  up  to  a  few  years  ago  no 
satisfactory  method  had  ever  been  discovered.  It  was  left  to 
Mr.  E.  R.  Henry,  chief  commissioner  of  police.  New  Scotland 
Yard,  London,  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Whilst  inspector 
general  of  police  in  India  he  devised  a  method  of  classification 
which  has  proved,  after  a  trial  of  several  years,  to  be  absolutely 
infallible. 
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With  the  President's  permission  I  should  like  to  read  to  you 
the  report  of  the  committee  who  examined  this  system  prior  to 
its  adoption : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Government  of  India,  the  un- 
dersigned met  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Henry,  inspector  general  of 
police,  Lower  Provinces,  on  the  2gth  of  March,  1897,  to  report 
on  his  system  of  identification  by  finger  impressions. 

Mr.  Henry  first  explained  the  present,  or  anthropometrical' 
system  of  identification  by  measurements  and  its  classification, 
which  has  yielded  excellent  and  progressively  improving  results 
each  year.  During  1896  four  out  of  every  possible  ten  cases 
were  identified.  But  the  system  has  weak  points : 

(a)  Skilled  persons  are  required  to  take  the  measurements, 
and  they  must  have  sufficient  education  to  enable  them  to  read 
the  instruments  and  to  use  the  decimal  notation.       This  is  more 
particularly   a   serious   objection   in    India,    where    warders    and 
policemen  are  frequently  far  from  well-educated  men. 

(b)  Carefully  made  and  delicate  instruments  are  necessary 
to  take  the  measurements  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

(c)  The  number  of  measurements  to  be  taken  is  consider- 
able, viz :     3  for  the  length  of  head,  3  for  the  width  of  head,  3 
for  length  of  left  forearm,  3  for  length  of  left  foot,  3  for  length 
of  left  little  finger,  and  3  for  height  or  18  in  all ;  the  mean  of  each 
group  of  3  is  taken  as  the  final  measurement.     In  addition  to 
these,  marks  and  scars  are  seached  for,  and  so  the  actual  an- 
thropometric  record  of  one  person  occupies  the  measurer  between 
half  an  hour  and  one  hour. 

(d)  Owing   to  the   liability   to   error   in   measuring   or   in 
recording   the   measurements,    notwithstanding   that   the    instru- 
ments used,  i.  e.,  calipers  and  sliding  bars,  have  been  rendered 
automatic  in  their  working,  and,  in  the  former  case,  self- register- 
ing also,   it  has   been   found   desirable   to   allow    for   a   possible 
variation  of  2  millimetres  in  excess  and  in  defect  of  the  measure- 
ments.    This  necessitates,  in  some  cases,  search  being  made  in 
ten  or  even  twelve  different  pigeon-holes  for  the  duplicate  of  a 
case  which  is  being  tested,  to  ensure  its  not  being  passed  over. 
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The  average  time  of  search,  therefore,  under  this  system  exceeds 
one  hour. 

As  an  instance  of  how  inaccuracies  will  creep  in,  the  last 
card,  of  which  the  original  had  just  been  discovered,  showed 
two  errors  or  variations  in  measurements,  one  being  as  much  as 
3^  millimetres. 

After  having  seen  the  anthropometric  system  and  having 
noted  its  defects,  the  system  of  finger  impression  was  carefully 
examined.  The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  facility  with 
which  the  impressions  were  made,  and  the  clearness  of  the  im- 
pressions themselves ;  every  little  detail  being,  as  a  rule,  sharply 
defined  and  easily  seen  with  the  help  of  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass.  The  method  of  taking  them  is  simplicity  itself,  all  the 
materials  required  are,  a  flat  piece  of  tin,  a  bottle  of  ordinary 
printer's  ink,  and  a  small  rubber  roller  to  spread  the  ink  on  the 
tin.  The  finger  is  rolled  carefully,  without  rubbing,  on  the 
inked  tin,  and  then  on  the  paper ;  to  take  impressions  of  all  the  ten 
digits  occupies  only  five  minutes  or  less,  and  in  this  short  time 
an  absolutely  accurate  record,  without  any  possibility  of  acci- 
dental errors  is  obtained  without  skilled  labor  and  without 
instruments. 

The  method  of  classification  devised  by  Mr.  Henry  was  then 
explained  to  us.  The  first  classification  divides  all  the  different 
kinds  of  impressions  into  two  classes  only,  which  can  be  recog- 
nized at  a  glance ;  by  taking  the  combinations  of  these  two  classes, 
as  exhibited  in  the  ten  different  digits  taken  in  pairs,  all  descrip- 
tive cards  can  be  divided  into  1,024  classes,  and  to  each  class  is 
allotted  a  separate  pigeon-hole.  By  means  of  the  key,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached,  any  one  pigeon-hole  can  be  at  once  found  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  certainly  even  by  a  person  who  has  never 
seen  the  system  before.  We  were  both  enabled  to  do  this  at  once 
without  any  difficulty.  Having  thus  located  the  card  in  one  par- 
ticular pigeon-hole,  a  further  classification  is  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  search  through  all  the  different  cards  in  that  pigeon-hole ; 
this  further  classification  depends  on  the  details  in  the  impres- 
sions, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here,  but  it  is  so  simple 
that  we  were  both  able  to  find  the  originals  of  two  of  the  most 
intricate  cards  that  could  be  produced,  with  ease  and  certainty. 
The  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  up  the  originals,  in  no  case  took 
more  than  five  minutes  to  produce  the  original,  the  duplicate  of 
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which  we  had  handed  to  them  out  of  a  file  of  some  six  hundred 
records,  and  the  originals  of  which  were  part  of  a  file  of  finger- 
print cards  exceeding  eight  thousand  in  number.  One  case  which 
was  selected  as  being  apparently  an  especially  difficult  one,  as  it 
was  very  indistinct,  was  found  in  two  minutes  only.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  sub-classification  are  such  that  should  minute  distri- 
bution be  needed  in  consequence  of  any  great  accumulation  in 
any  one  pigeon-hole,  it  can  easily  be  made  by  extending  the  same 
princples.  The  system  of  search  is  therefore  much  more  rapid 
and  more  certain  than  that  for  the  anthropometric  data. 

The  greatest  skeptic  would  be  at  once  convinced  of  identity 
on  being  shown  the  original  and  duplicate  impressions.  The 
exact  repetition  of  most  minute  details  is  quite  astonishing.  There 
is  no  possible  margin  of  error,  and  there  are  no  doubtful  cases. 

Thus  the  three  main  conditions  laid  down  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
available  for  identifying  habitual  criminals  are  fully  satisfied,  viz : 

1 i )  The  descriptions,  measurements  or  marks,  which  are 
the  basis  of  system,  must  be  such  as  can  be  taken  readily  and  with 
sufficient  accuracy  by  prison  warders  or  police  officers  of  ordinary 
intelligence. 

(2)  The  classification  of  the  description  must  be  such  that, 
on  the  arrest  of  an  old  offender  who  gives  a  false  name,  his  record 
may  be  found  readily  and  with  certainty. 

(3)  When  the  case  .has  been   found  among  the  ^classified 
descriptions,  it  is  desirable  that  convincing  evidence  of  identity 
should  be  afforded. 

In  that  same  report  it  is  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Galton's 
finger-print  method  completely  met  the  first  and  third  conditions, 
but  they  disapproved  of  his  method  of  classification.  Mr.  Henry's 
method  of  classification  and  sub-classification  has,  we  consider, 
effectually  got  over  the  objections  raised  by  them,  for,  out  of 
eight  thousand  cards,  no  sub-class  contained  more  than  from  ten 
to  twenty  originals,  and  the  system  is  capable  of  almost  endless 
amplification,  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  method 
of  identification  of-  habitual  criminals  by  means  of  finger  prints  as 
worked  on  the  system  of  recording  impressions,  and  of  classifica- 
tion devised  by  Mr.  Henry,  may  be  safely  adopted  as  being  supe- 
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rior  to  the  anthropometric  method,  ( I )  in  simplicity  of  working, 
(2)*  in  the  cost  of  apparatus,  (3)  in  the  fact  that  all  the  skilled 
work  required  is  transferred  to  the  central  or  classification  bureau, 

(4)  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  process  can  be  worked,  and 

(5)  in  the  certainty  of  the  results. 

C.  STRAHAN,  Major-General. 
Surveyor-General  of  India. 

ALEX  PEDLER,  F.  R.  S. 
Principal,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta. 
The  3  ist  March,  1897. 

Mr.  Henry's  "Finger  Print  System"  has  been  adopted  in 
Great  Britain,  India  and  other  British  colonies  and  dependencies. 
Austria,  Germany,  Japan,  Siam,  and  other  countries  have  emu- 
lated Great  Britain,  and  have  taken  the  matter  up ;  Xew  York 
state  prisons  have  used  it  successfully  for  two  years.  (A  finger 
print  bureau  forms  the  half  of  their  excellent  exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition,  St.  Louis,  and  attracts  much 
attention,  and  creates  a  deal  of  interest). 

The  police  authorities  in  a  great  many  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  have  decided  to  adopt  the  Finger  Print  System, 
many  of  them  have  already  done  so.  including  .Lowell,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore,  Grand 
Rapids,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Finger  prints  play  an  important  role  in  Mark  Twain's  "Pud- 
denhead  Wilson".  The  case  rested  on  the  blood  stained  finger 
marks  left  by  the  assassin  on  the  ivory  handled  knife,  and  "Pud- 
denhead  Wilson"  proved  by  means  of  the  finger  impressions,  that 
the  assassin  could  not  have  been  his  client,  but  by  comparing  the 
finger  prints  left  on  the  knife  handle  with  his  finger  print  records 
he  proved  that  the  assassin  was  the  false  "Tom  Driscoll".  They 
play  even  a  more  important  role  in  police  and  criminal  life,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  a  criminal,  whose  finger  prints  have  once  been 
taken  and  filed  away  at  Scotland  Yard,  to  escape  recognition 
should  he  ever  be  again  in  custody  and  his  finger  prints  taken  and 
sent  there. 

The  British  are  a  conservative  people,  and  do  not  adopt  a 
system  without  first  thoroughly  investigating  whether  it  is  better 
than  that  which  they  already  possess,  and  I  assume  that  you 
people  of  the  United  States  are  much  the  same  in  that  respect, 
but  having  proved  by  actual  experience  which  system  is  the  better 
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of  the  two,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  anthropometric 
measurements,  and  results  since  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  as  these  figures  indicate : 

The  number  of  identifications  at  Scotland  Yord  by  anthropo- 
metric measurements  were  152  in  the  year  1898;  243  in  1899; 
462  in  1900;  and  503  in  1901. 

In  the  total  for  the  latter  year  there  are  included  (93)  identi- 
fications by  finger  print  system. 

By  the  finger  print  system  the  identifications  were  1,722  in 
the  year  1902;  3,642  in  the  year  1903,  and  from  January  ist,  to 
June  3Oth  of  the  current  year,  there  were  2,335  identifications 
made. 

As  evidenced  by  these  figures,  the  increase  in  identifications 
has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  record,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained appear  to  fully  demonstrate  the  greater  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Henry's  "Finger  Print  System,"  as  a  means  of  establishing 
recognitions. 

In  conjunction  with  finger  prints  we  use  photographs.  As 
you  have  seen  photographs  alone  are  unreliable,  but  no  mistake 
can  be  made  in  a  photograph,  when  led  up  to  by  the  person's 
finger  prints,  as  is  done  at  Scotland  Yard  and  in  the  countries 
who  have  adopted  Mr.  Henry's  system.  Prior  to  a  prisoner's 
discharge  from  prison,  we  receive  his  finger  prints  and  descrip- 
tive form  (similar  to  this  one)  they  both  receive  the  same  number  ; 
the  finger  prints  are  filed  away  according  to  their  classification. 
The  descriptive  form,  with  photograph  and  previous  convictions, 
are  filed  away  numerically.  If  the  finger  prints  of  John  Smith 
are  sent  to  us  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  receipt  of  same  we 
classify  them,  and  find  that  he  was  formerly  known  as  Thomas 
\Yilliams  and  has  a  long  record  of  English  and  Irish  convictions. 
We  then  send  his  descriptive  form,  with  photograph  and  list  of 
previous  convictions  to  Glasgow,  the  police  or  prison  authorities 
after  noting  the  particulars  furnished  them,  return  our  descrip- 
tive form,  with  the  result  of  case  to  Scotland  Yard  and  thus 
every  criminal's  record  is  kept  up  to  date,  ready  to  be  sent  to  any 
police  or  prison  authority,  who  send  us  the  finger  prints  of  crim- 
inals whom  they  have  in  custody. 

Mr.  Bertillon  has  been  working  on  finger  prints  for  years 
endeavoring  to  improve  on  Mr.  Henry's  method  of  classification. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in  doing  so,  but  I  have  my 
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doubts,  as  you  gentlemen  who  may  read  Mr.  Henry's  book  will 
see,  that  Mr.  Henry  has  left  little  room  for  improvement.  The 
book  entitled  "The  Classification  and  Uses  of  Finger  Prints,"  is 
written  in  a  simple,  clear,  concise  manner,  and  does  not  contain 
an  extraneous  word,  everything  is  to  the  point. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chiefs  of  police,  which  was  fead  at  their 
annual  convention,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  June  last,  Mr.  Bertillon 
stated  that  finger  prints  are  an  excellent  thing,  and  that  he  used 
them  in  conjunction  with  anthropometric  measurements,  and 
urged  them  to  do  likewise.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bertillon  that 
finger  prints  are  an  excellent  thing,  but  disagree  with  him,  as  to 
how  they  should  be  used.  His  method  is  to  classify  the  meas- 
urements, and  identify  by  the  finger  prints.  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
will  point  out  to  you  the  weakness  of  that  method ;  take  the  Ru- 
dolph case  for  example.  Here  was  a^  man  wanted  for  the  most 
serious  of  all  crimes,  i.  e.  murder,  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
being  eagerly  looked  for  all  over  the  United  States.  He  was  in 
custody  in  Kansas  for  safe  blowing  and  gave  an  assumed  name. 
His  anthropometric  measurements  were  taken  and  sent  to  St. 
Louis  for  search.  Former  measurements  of  him  were  already 
registered  at  St.  Louis,  but  his  duplicate  was  not  found;  Why? 
Because  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  measurements.  Assuming 
that  in  a  Idition  to  the  measurements  that  finger  prints  had  been 
on  the  back  of  his  Bertillon  card,  for  purposes  of  confirmation  of 
identity,  as  Mr.  Bertillon  uses  them  (unclassified.)  The  result 
would  have  been  the  same,  he  being  missed  by  the  measurements 
no  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  compare  their  finger  prints, 
whereas  had  Rudolph's  finger  prints  been  registered  under  Mr. 
Henry's  system  and  his  finger  prints  subsequently  taken,  and 
sent  to  the  bureau  for  search,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Ru  lolph  to  escape  recognition. 

Gentlemen,  I  realize  that  the  Bertillon  system  must  co-exist 
with  the  finger  print  system  for  some  years,  until  such  time  as  all 
criminals  now  registered  under  the  Bertillon  system  are  finger 
printed  and  registered  under  Mr.  Henry's  system,  then  anthropo- 
metric measurements  might  with  advantage  be  discarded,  as  hav- 
ing served  their  purpose. 

This  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  is 
being  done  in  Austria,  Germany  aiv.l  other  countries.  On  a 
criminal  being  in  custody,  his  finger  prints  and  anthropometric 
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measurements  are  taken  and  sent  to  the  central  bureau  for 
search,  the  finger  prints  are  classified  and  the  records  searched, 
and  if  its  duplicate  is  not  found  it  is  certain  that  he  has  never 
previously  been  finger  printed.  The  Bertillon  records  are  then 
searched,  and  if  the  duplicate  is  found  the  Bertillon  record  is  can- 
celed and  the  previous  convictions  are  then  recorded  under. the 
finger  print  system.  As  fast  as  they  can  get  those  who  are  reg- 
istered under  the  Bertillon  system  under  the  finger  print  system 
they  are  canceling  the  former. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  identification  of  prisoners  on  re- 
mand finger  prints  on  many  occasions  proved  of  value  in  tracing 
criminals  who  had  committed  serious  offenses,  but  who  had  not 
been  arrested  at  the  time.  Several  cases  have  occurred  where 
the  thief  has  left  finger  marks  upon  glass  or  the  painted  wood- 
work of  doors  and  windows ;  these  marks  have  been  photo- 
graphed and  compared  with  the  impressions  of  persons  under 
suspicion  of  committing  such  offenses,  and  whose  finger  prints 
were  already  on  record.  In  this  manner  several  cases  have  been 
proved  and  the  finger  print  evidence  has  been  given  in  Jourt,  ad- 
mitted by  the  judge  and  accepted  by  the  jury. 

The  strong  points  of  Mr.  Henry's  system  are  its  simpl:city, 
inexpensiveness  and  infallibility.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence can,  after  half  an  hour's  practice,  take  good  finger  prints. 
The  classification  can  readily  be  learned  from  a  book  written  by 
Mr.  Henry  entitled,  "The  Classification  and  Uses  of  Finger 
Prints." 

During  my  stay  in  St.  Louis  I  have  given  practical  instruc- 
tion to  a  great  many  police  officers,  and  to  any  of  you  gentlemen 
who  may  be  sufficiently  interestel  in  the  matter,  I  will  gladly  do 
the  same.  Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  initiate 
you  as  to  the  value  of  finger  prints  as  a  means  of  identification. 

We  contend  that  finger  prints  are  infinitely  better  than  an- 
thropometric  measurements,  in  fact  a  well-known  police  officer 
who  vksited  me  a  few  weeks  ago  said  on  leaving,  "I  am  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  seen.  Finger  prints  are  as  much  ahead  of 
the  Bertillon  system  as  the  electric  car  is  in  advance  of  the  old 
horse  car,  and  I  intend  adopting  it  forthwith."  They  are  easier 
to  take  in  the  first  place,  and  it  requires  no  costly  and  delicate 
instruments  that  are  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  to  get  them,  ex- 
cluding error  in  the  second,  with  the  result  of  certainty  in  the 
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third.  In  fact,  by  the  system  which  I  advocate,  the  unskilled 
ofrice'r  can  be  trusted  to  take  as  good  finger  impressions  as  an 
expert. 

Finger  prints  are  not  confined  to  the  use  of  police  and  prison 
departments ;  they  are  used  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  public 
service ;  they  are  used  in  the  registration  of  immigrants,  and  in 
banking  matters  and  in  registering  of  all  civil  and  military  pen- 
sioners in  India,  and  by  insurance  companies,  and  also  in  large 
works  where  great  numbers  of  the  employees  are  Russian  Poles, 
some  of  the  names  of  whom  are  almost  unpronounceable,  and  let 
nje  whisper  to  you,  gentlemen,  finger  prints  might  advantageous- 
ly be  used  in  the  registration  of  voters,  in  the  United  States.  Had 
this  system  of  registering  voters  been  in  force  it  would  prevent 
regretable  occurrences  as  has  happened  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  where  it  is  alleged  that  certain  persons  registered 
themselves  three  times  over,  under  assumed  names. 

FINGER  PRINTS  FROM  A  LAY  STANDPOINT. 

The 'employment  of  finger  prints  has  not  been  restricted  to 
police  departments. 

When  the  immigration  of.  Chinese  was  causing  so  much 
excitement  in  America  the  suggestion  was  made,  but  not  acted 
upon,  that  a  system  of  finger  printing  might  be  used  for  their 
registration. 

Sir  William  Herschell,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  finding 
that  false  personation  was  so  prevalent  in  all  the  courts,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  finger  impressions  in  the  District  of  Hoogly.  in 
Bengal,  of  which  he  was  then  in  executive  charge,  as  a  means  of 
fixing  identity,  and  accordingly  insisted  upon  executants  of  docu- 
ments admitted  to  registration  affixing  their  finger  impressions 
in  the  register  of  admissions,  with  excellent  results. 

Finger  prints  have  been  introduced  into  all  branches  of  pub- 
lic business,  being  particularly  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
a  country  where  the  masses  of  the  people  are  uneducated  and 
where  false  personation  is  an  evil  which  even  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  the  penal  laws  are  powerless  to  control. 

It  is  believed  that  on  the  death  of  pensioners,  friends  or 
relations  have  personated  them,  and  have  continued  to  draw 
allowances  which  should  have  lapsed  with  the  death  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  originally  granted.  Throughout  the 
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British  Empire  all  military  and  all  civil  pensioners  are  now  re- 
quired to  give  their  finger  impressions  and  this  precaution  is 
effective  against  fraud. 

The  courts  in  India  have  to  deal  with  numerous  contested 
cases  in  which  transfers  of  proprietary  or  other  rights  purporting 
to  have  been  duly  admitted  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  before  a 
registrar  of  deeds,  are  repudiated  and  evidence  is  adduced  on 
either  side  often  of  the  most  conflicting  and  indecisive  nature, 
both  parties  not  hesitating  to  rely  upon  suborned  testimony.  In 
all  registration  offices  in  India  persons  who  admitting  execution 
are  required  to  authenticate  their  signature  or  mark  by  affixing 
the  impression  of  their  left  thumb  on  the  document,  and  in  a  reg- 
ister kept  for  the  purpose.  Should  an  executant  repudiate  as  not 
genuine  a  deed  which  purports  to  be  a  transfer  by  him  of  certain 
rights,  the  judicial  officer  can  require  the  person  repudiating  to 
give  his  thumb  impression  in  open  court  and  this  is  compared 
with  the  impression  on  the  document  and  in  the  register,  and  can 
be  proved  to  be  either  the  same  or  a  different  impression,  and  this 
settles  the  point  at  issue.  In  this  way  during  the  past  seven  years 
several  cases  of  false  personation  have  been  detected  and  prose- 
cuted to  conviction  and  the  deterrent  effect  has  been  very  marked. 

In  the  opium  department  large  advances  are  made  on  account 
to  the  cultivators  through  middlemen ;  the  poppy  crop  being 
hypothecated  as  security.  If  the  middlemen  or  cultivators  prove 
dishonest  the  issue  is  raised  whether  particular  sums  reached  the 
persons  they  were  intended  for.  Formerly  the  cultivator  could 
disown  his  marks  or  signature  or  the  middlemen  could  put  for- 
ward as  the  cultivator's  mark  or  signature  one  that  had  been 
fraudulently  made,  but  as  the  finger  impression  of  the  payee  is 
now  required  to  authenticate  acknowledgment  of  receipt  a  check 
has  been  introduced,  the  efficacy  of  which  both  cultivator  and 
middlemen  fully  appreciate.  The  employee  who  makes  advances 
to  laborers  or  pays  them  salaries  or  enters  into  contracts  with 
them  now  protects  himself  by  taking  their  finger  prints  on  the 
receipt  or  agreement.  All  Indian  immigrants  signing  contracts 
under  the  immigration  act  are  required  to  give  the  impression 
of  the  left  thumb  on  the  contract  and  on  the  registers. 

With  large  establishments  such  as  are  employed  by  the  Sur- 
vey of  India,  this  system  is  used  to  prevent  the  re-employment  of 
undesirable  persons  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with. 
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^Medical  boards  when  giving  certificates  invariably  take  the 
thumb  impression  of  the  person  examined.  There  is  believed  to 
be  much  false  impersonation  at  public  examinations  in  India ;  the 
candidate  who  appears  in  the  examination  hall  not  being  the 
person  who  secured  the  certificate  entitling  him  to  compete.  In 
examinations  for  employment  in  government  service  this  check 
has  been  introduced  with  excellent  results. 

The  government  of  India  is  so  fully  convinced  of  the  effect- 
iveness of  finger  prints  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  results  it 
yields  that  the  Indian  legislature  has  passed  a  special  act  amend- 
ing the  law  of  evidence  to  the  extent  of  declaring  relevant  the 
testimony  of  those  who,  by  study,  have  become  proficient  in  finger 
decipherment.  Such  testimony  not  having  been  admissible  under 
the  unamended  laws. 

On  motion  of  WARDEN  R.  W.  MCCLAUGHREY,  the  thanks  of 
the  Wardens'  Association  were  tendered  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Henry, 
chief  commissioner  of  police  of  Scotland  Yard,  for  his  successful 
classification  of  finger  prints,  and  to  Mr.  John  K.  Ferrier,  for  his 
able  address  in  explanation  of  the  same. 

PRESIDENT. — Is  it  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  you  would 
like  to  see  some  finger  prints  taken  here  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  President,    let  us  inquire  how  long  it  will  take. 

PRESIDENT. — Perhaps  we  had  better  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram now. 

CHARLES  E.  Cox,  Warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Prison,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "Relation  of  the  State  to  the 
Criminal"  as  follows : 

THE  STATE'S  RELATION  TO  CRIMINALS. 

BY    HON.    CHARLES    E.    COX,    WARDEN    STATE    PRISON    CONCORD,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

I  suppose  the  members  of  the  Wardens'  Association  pretty 
well  agree  upon  the  duty  which  a  state  owes  to  its  convicts.  How- 
ever, in  the  ordinary  case,  when  a  criminal  is  sentenced  to  prison, 
the  public  gives  little  thought  to  the  matter.  It  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  good  of  the  many  is  subserved  by  the  suffering 
imposed  on  the  wrongdoer,  and  since  it  is  a  busy  public  to-day, 
its  members  are  little  inclined  to  question  deeply  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  prisons. 

At  times  an  unusual  case  suddenly  arises.      A  man  <of  large 
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business  affairs,  a  man  prominent  in  society,  perhaps  an  earnest 
church  worker  is  brought  to  justice.  He  is  discovered  to  be  an 
embezzler,  and  the  public,  overpowered  by  its  sympathy  for  a 
former  friend  now  in  trouble,  forgets  society's  own  good  and  de- 
mands by  what  right  the  state  punishes  this  man  who  has  meant 
well  but  who  has  been  unfortunate. 

In  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  there 
have  been  several  instances  recently  where  men  in  the  public  eye 
have  proved  faithless  to  their  trust,  yet,  because  of  their  eminent 
position,  the  sympathetic  public  has  for  a  moment"  wavered  in  its 
desire  to  see  justice  meted  out,  and  for  a  moment  has  questioned 
the  state's  right  to  punish.  It  is  because  of  these  unusual  cases 
fresh  in  my  mind,  which  have  called  forth  much  local  discussion, 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  restate  merely  some  of  the  principles  at 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  penal  institutions.  t 

First  of  all  we  encounter  the  constitutional  provision  that 
all  men  are  created  free  a.n<d  equal.  What  right  then  has  a  state 
to  maintain  prisons  and  retain  in  confinement  some  of  its  own 
citizens?  Some  things  are  too  plain  to  be  written,  and  way  be- 
hind any  constitution  lies  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not  free.  It 
is  truer  that  no  man  is  free.  Everyone  is  a  prisoner.  One  man 
does  not  live  by  himself.  He  lives  in  relation  to  his  fellow  men. 
He  is  bound  by  their  ideas,  and  there  are  definite  limits  within 
which  his  movements  are  confined.  This  condition  is  realized, 
and  states,  formed  of  communities  of  men,  enact  state  lawis  which 
in  reality  are  but  the  expression  of  the  collective  sentiment  of  the 
community.  At  all  times  every  collection  of  individuals  forming 
a  state  has  agreed  that  citizens  must  be  protected  by  the  state; 
that  one  member  shall  not  sin  against  his  fellows  and  shall  not 
commit  crime  except  he  shall  be  punished  by  the  state. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  any  state  that  its  laws  be 
enforced.  Laws  which  are  not  enforced  do  not  long  exist.  Now 
laws  regulating  personal  conduct  lie  at  the  bottom  of  our  whole 
social  structure,  and  when  these  laws  are  disregarded  or  openly 
defied,  it  then  becomes  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  state  to  pun- 
ish the  offender,  but  it  becomes  imperative  for  the  state's  very 
existence  that- the  offender  be  brought  to  justice.  The  enforce- 
ment of  its  laws  is  not  some  privilege  conferred  upon  a  state,  but 
it  is  its  first  duty  to  itself.  Hence  when  a  man  who  for  some 
special  reason  holds  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  community. 
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a  man. to  whom  others  have  looked  for  exemplary  conduct,  when 
such  a  man  commits  a  crime,  then  the  statejias  received  a  shock 
doubly  severe,  and  it  should  the  sooner  bring-  to  justice  its  foe. 
Herein  arises  the  first  relation  of  the  state  to  the. criminal.  The 
state,  for  reasons  as  fundamental  as  its  own  preservation,  is 
bound  when  one  of  its  citizens  has  fallen  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  fellow  men  and  committed  a  crime  to  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing to  injure  his  fellows. 

Confinement,  a  limitation  of  the  physical  sphere  of  one's  ac- 
tions, has  'been     found  the  most     efficient  means  of     preventing 
further  injury.       In  the  solution  of  this  problem  prisons  have  be-' 
come  necessary,  together     with  the  accompanying     questions  of 
prison  discipline. 

Confinement  has  proved  the  best  way  to  deal  with  criminals, 
because  of  its  different  aspects.  First,  it  is  a  punishment  to  the 
individual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  protection  to  the  community. 
Second,  it  furnishes  an  awful  example  Jo  innocent  men  tempted 
to  crime,  an  example  so  impressive  that  it  may  deter  them  from 
yielding  to  their  temptation.  This  is  a  preventive  aspect.  Third, 
ii:  gives  the  criminal  thus  confined  opportunity  to  change  his  at- 
titude toward  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  non-sympathetic 
member,  and  opportunity  to  lay  hold  on  a  fixed  purpose  to  re- 
frain from  further  crime  when  he  regains  his  liberty.  This  is 
the  reforniatirc  aspect  of  confinement. 

The  reformative  aspect  presents  the  most  difficulty.  \Yhen 
a  man  commits  a  crime  the  sad  thing  is  not  that  he  has  thereby 
become  a  criminal,  but  that  he  has  thereby  failed  to  become  a 
man  in  the  full  sense.  This  being  true,  nothing  positive  is  gained 
by  the  mere  retention  of  the  criminal  behind  bars.  Here  is  a 
creature  who  has  not  the  qualities  sufficient  to  make  him  a  man. 
The  important  thing  then  is  to  supply  those  qualities  which  he 
lacks,  and  with  the  addition  of  those  qualities  to  send  him  out 
into  the  world  a  man. 

Hard  beds,  meager  food,  and  other  physical  discomforts  may 
cause  suffering,  but  in  and  of  thcuisck'cs  they  will  not  reform. 
Neither  will  the  loss  of  liberty  reform. 

To  sit  behind  closed  bars  while  outside  the  birds  fly  freely 
through  the  air,  while  vessels  sail  the  seas,  and  while  men  freely 
come  and  go  in  the  busy  world  of  life  and  home  is  indeed  to 
suffer  almost  beyond  comprehension.  But  there  is  a  deeper  suf- 
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faring ;  it  is  to  feel  shame,  to  feel  self-contempt ;  it  is  to  see  vis- 
ions of  lost  opportunities.  This  is  true  suffering,  and  when  one 
feels  such  pangs,  there  is  fertile  ground  for  reformation.  This 
picture  of  wasted  energy  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  in 
its  place  hung'  a  bright  picture  of  golden  opportunities  ahead. 
The  convict  should  be  impressed  that  the  past  is  gone  and  the 
future  is  what  he  will  make  it. 

A  criminal  is  one  who  has  failed  to  become  a  man.  and  the 
state's  prime  object  is  to  make  the  criminal  less  a  criminal  by 
making  him  more  a  man.  The  convict  then  must  have  power  of 
choice.  His  torpid  powers  must  be  developed  by  exercise  and 
his  ambition  should  be  kindled  and  fanned  by  hope.  At  the  out- 
set the  prisoner's  life  should  not  be  so  hard  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear,  nor  so  bright  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope.  It  should  be 
a  hard  life  and  the  prisoner  should  suffer,  but  he  should  be 
enabled  to  better  his  position  by  good  conduct,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  deliberately  resolves  to  pursue  a  sulky,  refractory 
course  in  prison,  he  ought,  by  this  resolution,  to  bring  on  himself 
increased  burden  and  suffering. 

For  a  convict  to  learn  and  pursue  some  productive  trade 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  awakening  his 
ambition.  "Idleness  in  prison  is  the  mother  of  insanity."  The 
convict  must  have  labor,  and  labor  which  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  mental  faculties,  not  merely  something  mechanical  as 
turning  a  crank,  accompanied  with  the  weariness  resulting  from 
the  sense  that  one  is  wasting  his  strength  in  some  aimless  and 
unremunerative  pursuit.  But  why  weary  you,  this  is  urged  oy 
all. 

The  state  owes  the  convict  the  duty  to  keep  him  where  he 
cannot  injure  the  public  when  that  is  the  convict's  inclination,  but 
the  state  also  owes  the  convict  the  duty  of  making  its  prisons 
impersonal.  A  convict  is  no  man's  slave.  No  private  grudge 
has  put  him  where  he  is.  No  private  whim  should  dictate  how  he 
shall  be  treated.  The  state's  grasp  is  on  him.  The  prisoner 
should  feel  with  reason  that  in  so  far  as  he  conducts  himself  as 
another  he  will  receive  the  same  treatment  as  another.  It  should 
never  be  possible  for  a  wily  crook  by  cunning  acting  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  his  officers  and  gain  for  himself  special  favors,  while 
some  less  skilled  but  less  vicious  prisoner  stands  by  and  because 
of  his  truthfulness  gains  no  special  bounties.  When  such  a  sys- 
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tern  exists  a  convict  may  truly  feel  he  is  the  prisoner  of  the  jailer 
and  subject  to  the  jailer's  whim  and  may  righteously  become 
angry  with  his  keeper.  Hence  the  argument  for  a  life  of  routine 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  should  prevail.  In  such  a  case 
the  convict  feels  that  the  state  is  punishing  him,  not  an  individual, 
and  although  a  prisoner  now  gets  angry  with  his  keeper,  since  his* 
true  jailer  is  the  state,  his  anger  must  spend  its  force  before  it 
reaches  to  a  very  remote  part  of  the  group  of  individuals  who 
compose  the  state. 

Another  duty  which  the  state  owes  to  a  convict  is  to  keep  the 
management  of  penal  institutions  free  from  partisan  politics. 
The  management  of  prisons  should  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who 
has  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  serving  his  state  efficiently  and  is 
willing  to  serve  it  faithfully.  The  appointments  of  prison  officials 
should  be  dictated  by  merit  not  political  belief,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  prisons  should  in  a  sense  be  permanent  rather  than  be 
subject  to  change  at  each  election.  In  this  way  alone,  by  having 
men  in  charge  who  not  only  have  the  interest  of  their  work  at 
heart,  but,  moreover,  feel  that  it  is  worth  their  while  to  come  into 
an  intimate  relation  with  every  phase  of  prison  life,  can  the  best 
good  be  done  the  convict,  and,  through  the  reformation  of  the 
convict,  the  most  good  done  the  state. 

In  short,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  the  convict  during  his  con- 
finement is  to  keep  him  where  he  cannot  injure  the  public,  and 
also  to  fill  the  convict  with  good  impulses,  to  reform  him,  that  is, 
to  supply  his  deficient  qualities  and  make  him  a  man. 

It  is  very  clear  then  that  the  state  has  not  discharged  its 
full  duty  to  the  convict  when  it  releases  him  from  prison.  When 
it  has  become  necessary  to  exile  a  rebellious  child  and  his  period 
of  punishment  has  ended  then  the  whole  family  strives  to  show  its 
love,  as  it  never  did  before,  for  the  one  out  of  sympathy  with  his 
brothers.  When  a  country  has  been  at  war  and  suddenly  peace 
is  declared  can  it  throw  its  armies  back  at  once  as  ordinary  citi- 
zens ?  No.  Places  must  be  found  for  the  soldiers.  During  the 
complete  change  of  life  they  have  for  the  time  lost  the  habits 
which  they  followed  as  civilians,  and  slowly  they  must  again  be 
assimilated.  So  when  a  convict  is  discharged  he  cannot  be 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  immediately.  He  has  lost  the  run 
of  things  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  take  up  the  life  he 
.  led  before  his  incarceration. 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  wide  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who 
are  really  desirous  of  doing  good  in  the  world.  The  matter  has 
received  much  consideration  and  wonderful  good  has  been  done 
by  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  But  the  necessity  for  the  work  is 
greater  than  ever.  The  criminal  classes  are  not  decreasing  and 
their  easy  passage  from  one  country  to  another  multiplies  the 
danger  from  them.  Let  us  have  redoubled  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. May  we  have  an  increased  army  of  enthusiastic  workers 
who  are  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  a  convict  when  discharged  to 
take  up  the  path  so  rough  and  so  fraught  with  danger.  May  we 
have  a  large  class  who  are  moved  by  a  true  sentiment  of  the  noble- 
ness of  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  a  vacillating  throng  actuated 
by  mere  sentimentality  who  "dip"  into  this  work  simply  because 
it  is  at  first  fascinating  and  because  it  gives  a  little  publicity  to 
some  feeble  minded  persons  who  are  ever  in  search  of  notoriety ! 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  I  have  attempted  only  to  restate  these 
propositions  to  which  I  think  you  all  subscribed  years  ago,  but 
which  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  lest  the  result,  which  is 
not  always  pleasing  to  the  public,  be  not  alone  considered,  but 
that  the  result  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  reasons  by  which 
the  result  is  reached.  The  state  is  in  duty  bound  to  punish  a 
criminal  for  his  infraction  of  the  law.  Just  as  truly  is  the  state 
bound  to  use  through  efficient  officials  its  best  endeavors  to 
reform  such  criminals.  And  when  those  unfortunates  emerge 
from  their  confinement  into  the  light  of  an  uncertain  world  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  state  through  its  citizens  to  extend  to  those  strug- 
gling from  the  dark  a  helping  hand,  and  to  leave  unturned  no 
stone  which  may  prevent  the  gaining  of  another  good  citizen. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  papers  are  now  open  for  discussion. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  great  questions  for  discussion  on 
these  papers  that  have  been  read,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  passed  without  some  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  trying  to  put 
in  better  shape  the  resolution  I  moved  in  relation  to  this  "Finger 
Prh}t  Identification."  I  want  to  include;  as  I  am  sure  we  all  wish 
to  do,  the  name  of  Mr.  Ferrier,  of  the  Scotland  Yard  Service, 
and  to  thank  Mr.  Ferrier  for  his  able  address  and  illustrations 
of  it. 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  Mr.  Ferrier's  exhibit  in  St. 
Louis,  "and  while  my  time  was  limited,  I  was  able  to  see  that  it 
was  a  very  valuable  idea  for  our  use  here  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  what  benefit  the  Bertillon 
system  has  been  to  the  successful  work  of  the  prison  bureau  and 
police  officers  in  the  United  States  and  I  feel  very  sure  that  when 
the  two  systems  are  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  each 
other  and  studied  by  our  police  and  prison  officers,  that  they  will 
not  be  found  in  conflict  with  each  other  but  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  that  the  one  may  be  the  complement  of  the  other 
and  that  we  will  go  forward  with  both  the  Bertillon  system  and 
the  Finger  Print  system  to  success. 

I  visited  Scotland  Yard  in  1895  and  our  English  brethren  at 
that  time  would  not  accept  the  Bertillon  system,  except  in  a  very 
guarded  way.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  bureau  had  invented  a 
new  set  of  callipers  and  would  not  use  the  callipers  Bertillon  used. 

My  friend  here,  who  is  more  of  a  Scotchman  than  an  Eng- 
lishman, I  felt  at  the  time,  after  talking  with  the  officers  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  that  they  would  be  slow  in  accepting  the  Bertillon 
system  for  what  it  is  worth,  because  he  was  French.  I  am  sure 
that  we.  will  not  be  slow  in  accepting  the  Finger  Print  system 
because  it  is  English,  because  we  are  so  nearly  related  to  our 
brethren  across  the  sea  that  we  cannot  tell  ourselves  apart,  except 
sometimes  when  we  get  together  and  then  we  soon  get  at  the 
difference. 

Now  Air.  Bertillon  has  been,  as  my  friend  says,  looking  into 
and  studying  the  Finger  Print  system,  with  the  idea  too  that  he 
could  get  a  little  ahead  of  his  friends  across  the  channel  in  a 
system  of  classification.  I  do  not  see  myself,  after  studying 
the  excellent  book  written  by  Mr.  Henry,  how  Mr.  Bertillon  is 
going  to  improve  on  that  system  of  classification.  At  the  same 
time  credit  must  be  given  to  him  for  having  brought  the  whole 
system  of  identification  out  of -the  fog  and  mist  of  mystery  to  the 
certainty  that  has  been  secured  by  his  system  and  if  there  is  any 
man  that  can  improve  on  Mr.  Henry's  system  of  classification, 
Mr.  Bertillon  is  the  man  to  do  it  and  our  friends  of  Scotland  Yard 
will  welcome  that  improvement,  as  Mr.  Bertillon  is  willing  to 
concede  their  perfection  in  the  matter  if  he  fails  to  produce  a 
better  system. 
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The  difficulty  in  the  Bertillon  system  arises  from  the  dis- 
crepancies that  come  from  careless  or  inaccurate  methods  of 
measurements  and  that  has  been  found  in  this  country  to  be  a 
very  great  hindrance.  There  is  that  in  the  entire  system  of  Ber- 
tillon studies  which  our  friends  of  Scotland  Yard  will  admit  has 
not  yet  been  equalled  on  the  globe,  so  far  as  I  am  aware — 'the 
system  of  mental  photography  has  already  been  perfected  by  Mr. 
Bertillon  and  by  means  of  which  an  officer  on  the  street  recog- 
nizes the  criminal.  You  can  suspicion  him  there  but  through  this 
system  of  mental  photography,  as  it  is  called,  he  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  officer  who  has  made  a  course  of  study  of  it  and  the 
criminal  can  be  brought  to  book  without  any  danger  of  mistake. 
I  am  not  capable  of  describing  to  you  exactly  this  study,  but  it 
consists  of  taking  Bertillon  methods  and  from  a  study  of  them 
and  getting  them  into  your  own  mind,  you  get  such  a  photograph 
of  a  man  that  you  recognize  him  when  you  meet  him  and  that  was 
demonstrated  personally  to  my  friend  Barrows  and  myself  in  a 
jail  yard  in  Paris,  containing  two  hundred  criminals  by  a  class  of 
Mr.  Bertillon's  and  that  he  was  then  instructing.  They  received 
a  description,  this  card  description  was  handed  them  and  each 
man  of  that  class  went  out  and  brought  in  his  man — picked  him 
out  from  two  hundred  strangers.  They  even  picked  out  Air. 
Barrows  there  and  did  it  with  a  degree  of  care  which  stamped 
him  at  once  as  a  professional.  So  there  is  no  occasion  for  con- 
troversy over  these  improvements  and  this  Association  of  prison 
officers  and  police  officers  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  give 
thanks  for  anything  in  the  way  of  improvement  that  will  help 
them  to  keep  that  close  track  of  criminals  and  of  their  constantly 
changing  methods  which  puzzle  us  most  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
no  one  can  be  more  thankful  than  I  am  to  Mr.-  Ferrier  for  his 
very  interesting  talk  before  us.  I  was  equally  thankful  to  Mr. 
Bertillon,  when  I  first  learned  of  his  methods  in  France  and  was 
the  humble  instrument  of  introducing  his  methods  in  America 
and  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  in  having  secured 
that  system,  that  my  life  and  services  had  not  been  given  in  vain. 

DR.  S.  J.  BARROWS,  of  New  York. — There  is  one  point  that 
has  interested  me  very  much  this  morning  in  the.  presentation  of 
the  address  on  Finger  Prints,  and  that  is  this  method  of  identify- 
ing, or  making  a  man  identify  himself  on  cards  or  somewhere  else 
by  leaving  his  impression. 
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^  We  were  in  Paris  in  1895.  Mr.  Bertillon  had  already  begun 
the  study  of  the  Finger  Print  system.  While  we  were  in  his 
office  one  day  he  handed  a  paper  to  me  and  one  to  Mrs.  Barrows. 
We  did  not  know  his  object  in  giving  them  to  us.  As  we  were 
about  to  go  out  he  said  "Hold  on,  I  have  your  signature  here." 
I  took  up  the  paper  and  he  dusted  some  powder  over  it  and  I  saw 
my  finger  print  there. 

I  do  not  know  who  has  the  credit  of  inventing  this  system, 
but  I  am  in  hopes  by  and  by  that  it  will  obviate  the  necessity,  of 
learning  to  write  and  also  hope  by  and  by  that  it  will  only  be  nec- 
essary in  signing  papers  to  put  our  thumbs  on  same  as  our  signa- 
ture. 

The  demonstration  by  Mr.  Bertillon's  class  in  the  prison  yard 
was  also  extremely  interesting  and  let  me  remark  that  I  was  not 
surprised  at  Major  McClaughry  not  being  picked  out  by  the 
class.  I  felt  somewhat  complimented  that  morning  to  be  thus 
signalized. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  New  York  City  they  have  taken  up  this 
work  and  feel  very  enthusiastic  about  the  Finger  Print  system 
and  are  still  seeking  to  take  measurements. 

REV.  DAVID  JUDSON  STARR,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Pen- 
itentiary.— I  knew  that  our  watchword  was  progress,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  Major  McClaughry  say  that  these  systems  could 
be  made  to  co-operate. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  man,  known  as  Davis,  was  lost  sight 
of.  A  few  months  ago  we  learned  that  a  man  corresponding  to 
our  Davis  was  in  California.  Our  man  went  to  California  and 
identified  the  prisoner.  He  was  brought  back  to  Columbus. 
Prisoners  who  were  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  and  saw  Davis  when 
there  are  undecided  in  the  opinion  as  to  whether  this  man  is  the 
one  or  not.  Citizens  who  knew  Davis  before  he  was  in  prison 
are  also  divided  and  while,  by  measurements,  he  is  identified,  we 
need  confirmation  and  if  these  finger  prints  can  be  added  to  the 
other  system,  they  will  prove  quite  confirmatory  to  each  other. 

W.  H.  WHITTAKER,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Reform- 
atory.— The  system  of  identification  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  questions  that  can  be  adopted  for  work 
in  our  institutions.  The  trouble  I  have  had  is  with  the  manner 
of  identifying  those  who  come  to  our  institutions  and  from  that 
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time  on  the  identification  does  not  follow  the  man.  There  should 
be  a  more  central  organization  in  this  matter,  whether  Mr.  Ber- 
tillon's  system  or  the  Finger  Print  system  be  used — there  should 
be  more  exchange  of  these  measurements  between  institutions  of 
this  country  and  of  the  police  departments  to  make  it  effective. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  finger  print  expla- 
nation to  us  here  this  morning  and  it  does  seem  a  good  thing 
to  connect  the  two  with  Mr.  Bertillon's  system  and  I  believe  when 
I  go  home  that  I  shall  adopt  this  system  at  once  and  I  make  this 
suggestion  that  the  other  institutions  do  this  and  that  we  start 
now  by  having  these  finger  prints  sent  to  Major  McClaughry  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  so  have  a  central  bureau  for  this  work, 
and  have  this  work  taken  and  kept  under  the  seals  of  our  institu- 
tions. There  will  be  no  question  but  that  this  Association  can  do 
no  better  work  than  to  make  Fort  Leavenworth  a  central  place, 
where  every  measurement  can  be  sent  as  soon  as  taken. 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — I  have  this  to  say  about  it.  We 
have  already  taken  finger  prints  of  the  prisoners  in  our  institu- 
tion. I  sent  a  record  to  the  clerk,  who  kindly  instructed  me  as  to 
the  classification  and  we  have  the  finger  prints  already  taken,  or 
being  taken,  and  classified  and  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  .receive 
any  finger  prints  from  any  institution  that  chooses  to  send  them 
to  us  and  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  classification  as  well. 
I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  in  this  matter  and  that  is :  We  have 
a  gentleman  with  us  who  came  at  our  invitation,  who  publishes 
in  Chicago  his  paper,  "The  Detective",  which  circulates  among 
the  prison  institutions  all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  prison  as  well 
as  police  paper  and  has  been  very  useful  to  many  of  us  in  keeping 
track  of  criminals  throughout  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
good  things  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  papers  that  try 
to  blackmail  you  every  time  it  furnishes  information.  Another 
good  thing  in  connection  with  the  records  of  his  office  is  that  it 
has  always  been  at  the  command  of  prison  officials,  police  and 
detectives  and  is  a  central  means  of  disseminating  information  of 
value  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Holland,  as  I  understand,  has  already 
collected  thousands  of  these  finger  prints,  simply  that  they  may 
be  the  means  of  receiving  in  return  information,  and  as  it  is  easy 
to  take  duplicate  copies,  while  taking  finger  prints,  while  I  will  be 
glad  to  receive  them  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  furnish  return  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  sends  them,  I  would  suggest  a  copy  be 
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sent  also  to  Mr.  Holland,  because  it  will  bring  you  thereby  in 
touch  with  any  other  facts  of  the  prison  reform  situation.  I  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Holland  will  be  very  glad  to  file  them  and  put  them 
in  his  catalogue. 

J.  A.  LEONARD,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  Reforma- 
tory.— Will  it  be  feasible? 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — If  we  are  honored  by  being  made 
the  central  office  we  shall  be  glad  to  act  accordingly  and  we  have 
ample  facilities  for  classifying  and  giving  out  information,  and 
there  is  this  much  in  making  the  United  States  penitentiary  a  de- 
pository of  this  information,  that  it  costs  nothing  in  getting  back 
information  because  it  is  public. 

ALBERT  GARVIN,  Warden  Connecticut  State  Prison. — Yes, 
that  would  mean  two  exchanges. 

MAJOR  MCCLAUGHRY. — Then  the  two  would  work  together. 
While  on  my  feet,  I  understand  from  Mr.  Ferrier  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  or  needed  was  an  impression  of  the  fingers — then 
if  that  is  scarred  by  accident  or  otherwise,  how  are  you  going  to 
recognize  that  ? 

J.  K.  FERRIER. — I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  what 
I  said.  I  think  I  said  we  take  the  ten  digits  or  fingers,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  set  of  finger  prints. 

We  have  sent  to  us  from  sixty-one  prisons  the  finger  impres- 
sions and  descriptive  form  of  photograph,  which  this  will  explain 
to  you. 

The  classification,  as  I  have. stated,  of  this  is  very  simple.  It 
can  be  readily  learned  from  Mr.  Henry's  book,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
commendable  idea  that  the  central  bureau  be  so  created,  for  this 
reason.  It  is  immaterial  where  a  man  may  be  convicted  if  the 
measurements  or  his  finger  prints  come  into  the  central  bureau ; 
the  information  will  be  sent  back  to  the  person  concerned  from 
that  central  bureau.  Instead  of  having  two  or  three  separate 
files  all  over  the  country,  the  central  bureau  that  will  be  estab- 
lished, brings  them  all  together.  Of  course  things  in  this  country 
are  somewhat  different  to  that  in  our  country.  One  set  of  finger 
prints  is  all  that  we  need  in  England.  We  have  a  central  bureau 
in  London.  That  could  be  done  with  advantage  in  this  country, 
but  should  you  prefer  to  exchange,  you  could  do  so  in  addition 
to  having  a  central  bureau.  But  by  all  means  a  central  bureau 
should  be  established. 
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DAVID  JUDSON  STARR. — Could  you  give  an  illustration? 
(Mr.  Ferrier  gives  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  taking 
finger  print  impressions.) 

J.  K.  FERRIER. — Now  perhaps  some  of  the  gentlemen  would 
like  to  see  the  impression  of  Mr.  Starr's  finger  prints  here  on 
paper.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  paper  that  way  (indicating)  and 
there  is  the  impression. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — Is  there  any  further  discussion?  If  not, 
Chairman  Wines  will  take  charge  of  the  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  WINES. — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will 
take  about  ten  minutes  for  us  to  close  up.  (Order,  gentlemen, 
please.) 

I  am  prepared  to  announce  the  Committee  on  Organization. 
(Which  he  did,  naming  one  member  from  each  state  represented 
in  the  Congress.)  This  Committee  on  Organization  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Congress,  at  some  future  session, 
the  names  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  executive 
committee,  and  other  officers  of  the  Congress,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  this  report  is  subject  to  adoption  or  modification  by  the 
Congress  at  large. 

The  Chaplain's  Association  will  hold  its  session  this  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock. 

The  chaplains  feel  a  great  desire  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
wardens  in  their  work  and  hope  all  will  be  present. 

The  proceedings  this  afternoon  will  consist  of  the  annual 
address  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  William  J.  Batt, 
Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts,  and  there  will  be  an  address  by 
Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  and  an  address  by 
Mr.  Leavitt  on  the  "Real  Work  of  the  Chaplain." 

DAVID  JUDSON  STARR. — Mr.  President,  I  simply  wish  to  ask 
you  to  request  our  President  to  make  an  announcement. 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT. — Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  a 
notice.  They  desire  to  meet  for  a  private  session  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  mentioned  by  the  President  for  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  was  two  o'clock,  and  wish  to  have  this  preliminary 
meeting  at  half  past  one  o'clock. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  this  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Major  McClaughry  would  like  to  have 
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the  Committee  on  Organization  remain  for  a  few  minutes  after 
adjournment,  and  I  will  ask  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Prison 
Association  to  meet  here  for  a  few  minutes,  or  as  long  as  they 
may  choose  to  remain  in  session,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Chap- 
lains' session. 

J.  L,.  MILUGAN. — The  Directors  are  requested  to  remain  for 
a  few  minutes  conference  and  study  here  this  morning,  because  it 
is  easier  to  collect  you  here  than  at  the  hotel. 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — Mr.  President,  we  have  got  ten  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Meet  here,  gentlemen,  and  save  troub'le 
and  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Association. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  want  to  express  the  high  appreciation 
we  all  have  for  the  papers  read  by  Wardens  Wolfer  and  Cox. 

MAJOR  MCCLAUGHRY. — If  the  Committee  on  Organization 
will  meet  here  in  this  corner  for  one  moment  we  will  determine  on 
the  time  and  place  for  the  regular  committee  meeting. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  meeting  is  now  adjourned  to  meet  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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MONDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
THE  CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 

DR.  WINES  called  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting  to  order 
and  immediately  invited  the  president  of  the  National  Chaplains' 
Association  to  take  the  chair.  CHAPLAIN  BATT  came  to  the  plat- 
form and  thanked  Dr.  Wines  for  his  courteous  introduction. 

The  Chaplains'  Association  have  heretofore  sung  together  at 
their  meetings,  and  did  not  omit  the  custom  this  year.  CHAPLAIN 
TRIBOU,  by  request,  distributed  hymn  slips  through  the  audience, 
such  as  are  used  in  some  prisons.  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee" 
was  sung;  and  CHAPLAIN  STOUDENMIRE,  of  Baltimore,  followed, 
leading  in  prayer. 

CHAPLAIN  BATT,  President:  The  chaplains  wish  to  repeat 
the  welcome  this  afternoon  to  the  public,  which  was  extended  to 
them  this  morning  by  the  wardens.  We  ask  all  members  of  the 
Congress  present  in  this  meeting  to  take  part  in  it,  as  they  may 
feel  moved  to  do,  and  we  wish  all  to  feel  entirely  at  home. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  considerable  number  of  chaplains 
are  present  at  this  Congress,  more  than  have  sometimes  attended 
before,  perhaps  as  large  a  number  as  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
stage  of  the  meeting.  It  is  the  impression  of  some  that  too  often 
chaplains  do  not  remain  long  in  their  positions ;  that  owing  to 
unfortunate  conditions  under  which  chaplains  sometimes  under- 
take their  work  in  the  prisons,  their  tenure  of  office  is  uncertain 
and  their  stay  is  too  often  limited.  There  has  sometimes  been 
ground  for  this  impression,  no  doubt ;  but  as  I  was  looking  over 
our  records  this  morning  it  appeared  that  there  are  perhaps  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  chaplains  known  to  us  who  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice for  an  average  of  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  Not  a  few 
have  remained  in  office  with  a  good  degree  of  permanency.  It 
has  often  occurred  that  politics  have  interfered  with  the  service 
and  have  made  sudden  changes  that  have  carried  the  chaplains 
away  along  with  other  officers.  In  one  of  our  states  some  years 
ago  a  new  party  came  into  power  and  set  up  the  cry,  not  unfa- 
miliar with  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  "Turn  the  rascals  out," 
and  this  excellent  chaplain  had  to  go  with  the  rest.  But  such 
hardships  we  hope  are  becoming  more  rare  than  in  former  times. 
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At  this  meeting  we  miss  the  beloved  presence  of  a  vice- 
president  of  our  Association,  one  of  our  mostxhonored  and  useful 
men.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Locke,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  resigning  his 
position  has  sought  leisure  in  retirement  after  a  life  of  great  activ- 
ity and  usefulness,  and  after  recent  bereavement  which  has  been 
very  heavy.  A  man  is  he  of  the  finest  ability,  a  man  of  the  purest 
aims,  who  has  shed  great  honor  upon  the  position  which  he  has 
occupied.  He  writes  with  tender  regret  of  his  inability  to  meet 
with  us  to-day. 

THE  PRESIDENT  then  read  a  telegram  from  Chaplain  Imbrie, 
of  Hoboken,  Pennsylvania,  as  follows :  "Sickness  in  my  family 
prevents  my  attendance.  I  am  with  you  in  spirit.  Yours  sin- 
cerely, D.  R.  Imbrie." 

THE  PRESIDENT  continued :  The  annual  address  has  been 
put  down  on  the  program  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Milligan.  We  wish 
to  have  as  many  different  persons  speak  as  possible,  and  as  little 
sameness  as  may  be,  from  year  to  year  in  this  Chaplains  Session ; 
and  the  president  of  the  Association  therefore  waives  his  privilege 
this  year,  and  desires  to  present  his  annual  address  now  unread, 
simply  by  its  title. 

A  few  days  ago  some  of  you  were  present  at  a  remarkable 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston.  That  convention  was  one  of  world- 
wide and  blessed  significance.  Another  somewhat  similar  Con- 
gress has  since  then  been  held  at  St.  Louis,  an  interparliamentary 
Congress,  of  which  our  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows,  is  a  distin- 
guished member.  This,  too,  was  a  meeting  likewise  of  very  great 
influence.  The  very  atmosphere  of  this  time  seems  to  be  charged 
with  a  special  amount  of  moral  and  beneficent  sentiment,  world- 
wide in  its  reach.  Assembling  at  such  a  time  as  this  it  would 
certainly  be  a  mistake  if  this  Prison  Congress  should  not  be  an 
especially  valuable  one. 

The  afternoon  of  Monday  for  many  years  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Chaplains'  Association.  Special  courtesies  were  extended 
to  the  chaplains  this  year,  even  above  those  of  any  previous  year, 
and  special  honor  came  to  them  this  year.  So  many  things  are 
pressing  upon  the  members  of  the  Congress  in  the  short  time  that 
they  are  together  that  conflicting  appointments  are  sometimes 
made  of  necessity.  This  year,  however,  nothing  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  Monday  afternoon  meeting,  and  the  wardens 
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were  present  in  full  force,  many  of  them  coming  in  in  a  body  led 
by  Warden  Garvin.  The  audiences  have  often  been  large  on 
Monday  afternoon,  but  this  year  the  audience  was  especially  large, 
and  attentive,  and  friendly. 

Beside  this,  a  very  notable  feature  of  this  Congress  was  the 
special  honor  reflected  upon  the  chaplains.  This  honor  came  to 
them  especially  as  represented  by  Chaplain  Milligan,  LL.D.,  of 
Allegheny,  Pa.  Perhaps  in  all  the  history  of  the  Congress  the 
personal  attachment  and  affectionate  esteem  shown  to  a  member 
of  the  Congress  has  shardly  ever  paralleled  that  shown  to  the 
Secretary  at  this  time,  and  has  never  exceeded  it. 

Mr.  Milligan  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Prison  Congress 
for  a  great  part  of  the  time  since  it  was  first  organized,  and  for 
a  longer  period  than  any  other  man.  He  had  wished  before  to 
retire  from  this  office,  but  had  always  been  prevented  by  the  pro- 
test of  very  influential  members.  He  came  to  this  meeting,  how- 
ever, fully  prepared  to  insist  upon  relief,  but  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  many  leading  members,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
body,  rose  up  to  oppose  his  resignation  by  every  persuasion  in 
their  power.  The  tribute  of  respect  which  was  thus  paid  to  a 
chaplain  was  very  remarkable  indeed,  and  was  so  strong  as  to 
overcome,  for  a  time,  the  settled  purpose  of  a  very  strong  man. 

Dr.  Milligan  graduated  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
and  from  there  he  received  his  honorary  degree. 

No  man  to-day  is  more  necessary  to  the  Prison  Congress, 
and  the  administration  of  its  work,  or  the  management  of  its  meet- 
ings, than  Dr.  Milligan ;  and  no  man's  word  goes  further  in  the 
settlement  of  practical  questions  that  come  up  regarding  the 
affairs  of  the  Congress,  than  that  of  this  prison  chaplain. 

We  mention  these  things  to  the  credit  of  the  chaplain's  pro- 
fession. Chaplain  Milligan's  experience  is  the  proof  that  any 
minister  can  go  into  the  Prison  Congress  and  can  be  useful  and 
appreciated  there,  who  observes  the  opportunity,  and  who  will 
persevere. 

Chaplain  Milligan  has  several  times  attended  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congresses  in  Europe,  and  was  only  prevented  by 
the  sickness  of  a  friend  from  attending  another;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  certainly  may  attend  the  Congress  in  1905  at  Bucja  Pesth, 
as  the  leading  delegate  from  the  United  States. 
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Besides  this  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon,  which  was  a 
regular"  session  of  the  Congress,  the  chaplains  held  many  other 
meetings  not  scheduled  on  the  regular  program  of  the  Congress. 
For  convenience  a  record  of  these  other  meetings  is  inserted  here. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  chaplains  met  at  the  church  where 
the  regular  session  was  held,  but  just  before  the  hour  of  that 
meeting. 

On  Sunday  morning  also  they  held  a  meeting  at  the  hotel  for 
mutual  greetings,  for  the  introduction  of  new  comers,  and  for 
devotional  exercises. 

On  each  morning  of  the  following  week-days  of  the  session, 
they  held  an  early  meeting  in  the  court  room  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock. 

The  following  topics  were  considered  at  these  subsequent 
meetings : 

Chaplain  Rutledge  had  been  impressed  by  what  seemed  to 
him  the  inconsiderate  disposition  of  the  bodies  of  prisoners  who 
die  in  some  prisons.  It  was  fully  shown  that  it  has  been  the  case 
in  some  prisons  that  when  no  friends  claimed  the  body  of  the 
deceased  prisoner,  his  body  was  given  over  to  medical  schools,  or 
other  persons,  for  dissection,  or  such  use  as  they  might  wish  to 
make  of  it.  Chaplain  Rutledge  believed  that  this  was  unwise,  and 
in  every  way  a  hindrance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  prison.  Some 
prisoners  have  a  horror  of  such  a  fate,  and  it  seems  unnecessary, 
and  perhaps  inhuman,  to  add  that  dread  to  all  else  that  a  prisoner 
suffers  during  a  sickness  previous  to  death  in  a  prison.  All 
present  agreed  With  him  in  these  sentiments.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  if  there  should  be  convenient  time,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

WHEREAS,  The  right  of  the  state  to  punish  crime  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  prisoner,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  state  often  provides  for  the  transportation  to 
their  homes  of  such  prisoners  as  are  discharged,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  common  with  others,  prisoners  are  entitled  to 
the  rites  of  decent  burial  when  they  die  in  prison,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  such 
persons  as  may  die  during  imprisonment,  and  have  no  friends  to 
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claim  their  remains,  should  receive  respectful  interment  at  the 
hands  of  prison  officers,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  unless  the 
decedent  desired  otherwise. 

Continuing  discussion  of  sentiments  that  had  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Jackson,  regarding  the  importance  of  a  sacred  observance 
of  the  Christian  rest  day,  the  following  paper  was  presented  by 
Rev.  D.  J.  Starr,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the  Chaplains'  Association: 

THE  RELATION   OF  SABBATH   OBSERVANCE,   AND   THE   IMPROVEMENT 
OF  SUNDAY  REST   IN   PRISON,   TO  PRISON   REFORM. 

ADDRESS    BY    REV.    D.    J.    STARR,   D.D., 

All  prison  reform  is  based  upon  recoverableness  and  preven- 
tion. As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  drift  of  reform 
efforts,  which  at  the  beginning  were  mostly  in  the  work  of  recov- 
ery, is  now  toward  the  work  of  prevention.  Formerly  the  state 
concentrated  its  forces  to  punish  the  criminal ;  it  now  seeks  to 
reform  him.  Sabbath  observance  has  to  do  fundamentally  with 
both  prevention  and  recovery. 

That  Sabbath  desecration  and  the  prevalence  of  crime  are 
interrelated  is  proven  both  by  reason  and  experience. 

Where  Sabbath  desecration  prevails  there  crimes  abound. 
When  the  Sabbath  is  observed  crimes  diminish. 

Society  is  the  great  incubator  of  human  character. 

As  the  hatching  of  the  egg  depends  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  incubator,  so  the  conditions  of  society  determine  the  moral 
character  of  its  progeny.  There  never  was  and  there  never  will 
be  a  Sabbath-breaking  community  without  crimes  against  prop- 
erty and  person,  and  in  every  Sabbath  keeping  community  the 
rights  of  property  and  person  are  relatively  sacred  and  secure. 

The  subject  of  a  legal  execution  for  murder,  standing  on  the 
scaffold  and  beneath  the  gallows,  undertaking  to  give  a  warning 
to  others  by  his  own  sad  fate,  said  that  the  first  step  in  his  career 
to  destruction  was  Sabbath  breaking.  Sabbath  desecration  was 
the  door  that  led  to  all  his  other  crimes.  This  is  as  true  of 
communities  as  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  history  of  two  neighborhoods  in  a  New  England 
state — one  of  which  consisted  of  six  families  and  the  other  of  five 
families.  The  six  families  kept  no  Sabbath.  In  time  five  of 
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these  families  were  broken  up  by  the  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives ;  iri  the  sixth  family  the  father  became  a  thief,  eight  or  nine 
of  the  parents  became  drunkards,  one  committed  suicide  and  all 
came  to  poverty. 

Of  some  forty  or  fifty  descendants,  fifty  per  cent,  are  known 
to  be  drunkards  and  gamblers,  and  dissolute.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
the  descendants  have  been  in  state's  prison.  One  was  killed  in  a 
fight.  Some  are  in  almshouses.  Only  one  became  a  Christian 
and  he  not  until  he  had  wasted  his  life  by  dissipation. 

In  the  other  neighborhood  were  five  Sabbath-keeping  fami- 
lies, and  they  were  all  prosperous.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  their 
children  are  consistent  Christians.  One  is  a  minister,  one  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  and  all  are  good  citizens.  The  neighborhood  is 
free  from  crime ;  none  of  these  descendants  have  become  paupers^ 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  accumulated  property,  and  the 
old  homesteads  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  these 
Sabbath-keeping  families. 

Duplicates  of  these  two  communities  have  passed  under  the 
observation  of  mankind  everywhere.  What  would  real  estate  or 
civic  life  be  worth  in  Sodom  ? 

The  best  police  regulation  any  community  can  have  is  Sab- 
bath observance.  The  reasons  for,  and  proofs  of,  this  statement 
are  open  to  observation  and  do  not  require  to  be  stated  here. 
Laws  in  morals  are  as  inexorable  and  are  as  certain  of  self-execu- 
tion as  are  laws  in  physics.  The  acquired  habits  of  parents  be- 
come heredity  in  their  offspring. 

Every  vice  and  every  form  of  crime  finds  parentage  in  Sab- 
bath desecration.  Every  virtue  and  all  desirable  culture  find 
parentage  in  Sabbath  observance. 

The  soul  of  improvement  is  the  improvement  of  the  soul. 

Disregard  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  army  and  navy,  on  railroads 
and  steamboats,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  in  the  home  and  in 
the  prison,  is  fearfully  demoralizing,  and  alarmingly  productive 
of  crime  and  disasters. 

The  meeting  was  quite  in  sympathy  with  Chaplain  Starr,  and 
he  was  requested  to  present  the  subject  to  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Congress  if  there  should  be  convenient  opportunity  for  doing 
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so.  The  chaplains  also  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  action 
of  the  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  closing  their  gates 
on  Sabbath  days. 

A  paper  was  forwarded  by  Chaplain  Drahm,  of  San  Ouentin, 
California,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance : 

PAPER  BY  CHAPLAIN   DRAHM,    SAN   QUENTIN,  CALIFORNIA. 

One  or  two  fruitful  themes  for  discussion  at  the  Chaplains' 
meeting  seems  to  me  the  following : 

I  would  suggest  as  fundamental,  the  propriety,  even  necessity, 
of  the  chaplain's  magnifying  his  own  office.  I  say  the  chaplain, 
for  the  reason  that  unless  he  does  this  no  one  will  do  it  for  him. 
This  may  not  be  an  elegant  or  generous  way  of  putting  it,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  It  has  never  been  much  the  fashion  to  exalt 
this  particular  office.  Reference  thereto  is  apt  to  provoke  a  wit- 
ticism at  his  expense,  a  retaliation  of  which  is  usually  found  in  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John — the 
chaplain's  sole  weapon  of  defense. 

The  truth  is,  the  chaplain  of  a  state  prison  fights  in  the  shade. 
There  is,  perhaps,  as  a  general  principle,  less  honor  to  him  who  is 
on  the  firing-line  than  to  the  one  who  makes  the  assault  at  long 
range  in  a  Pullman  palace  car.  At  any  rate,  ever  ready  to  regard 
the  prison  and  its  inmates  as  the  zero  point  in  the  moral  barom- 
eter, the  world  is  slow  to  consider  the  latter  as  at  all  savable.  The 
primitive  force  of  the  gospel  has  lost  its  effectiveness  when  the 
pharisee,  not  the  publican,  becomes  its  objective  point.  Self- 
righteousness  is  only  another  kind  of  apology.  The  publican  was 
nearer  the  source  of  power.  The  penal  attitude  of  the  soul  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  gospel.  The  world  is  slow  to  recognize  this. 
The  modern  tendency  is  to  over-culture — to  oz'cr-save  as  it  were 
the  already  saved.  The  primitive  impulse  of  our  religion  was : 
to  save  them  that  were  lost.  The  spirit  of  to-day  is  to  call  the 
righteous,  not  sinners,  to  repentance.  Gibbon  records  that  the 
first  Christian  devotees  were  social  outcasts.  So  does  St.  Paul. 
(ist  Cor.  6:9-11.)  The  first  fruit  of  the  cross  was  a  malefactor. 
The  moral  is  unnecessary. 

The  criminal  is  sick.  That  is  the  dictum  of  science.  The 
two  extremes  of  the  moral  chain  (also  the  hardest  to  convert)  are 
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the  rich  men  and  the  criminals.  Between  these  two  are  all  man- 
ner of  gradations.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain : 
the  criminal  is  a  sinner.-  The  world  never  was  in  doubt  about 
that.  That  they  need  a  physician  is  without  controversy.  Both 
major  and  minor  premises  are  undeniable.  The  contradictoriness 
of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  needs  it  too  much.  Herein 
lies  the  force  of  the  popular  verdict  upon  the  inadvisability  of 
chaplains  in  state  prisons — /'.  e.  good  men,  men  of  acknowledged 
acumen  and  ability ;  those  able  to  handle  men  and  themes ;  men  of 
brains  and  tact ;  men  who  are  as  equal  to  the  emergency  of  curb- 
ing a  runaway  steed  as  of  handling  a  family  horse  or  conducting 
a  one-horse  shay ;  men  who  refuse  to  be  turned  out  to  graze  and 
will  not  faint  in  the  way  when  they  meet  the  chief  of  sinners. 

The  writer  was  moved  to  these  conclusions  by  reading  re- 
cently a  crude  article  in  one  of  our  dailies  on  the  inconsistency 
of  sending  our  best  clerical  talent,  men  skilled  in  verbal  acrobacy 
and  all  manner  of  metaphysical  gymnastics,  to  minister  to  our 
sparsely  attended  and  highly  respectable  churches,  to  hurl  anath- 
emas at  cultivated  people,  denouncing  wickedness  in  high  places 
to  grand  dames  and  respectable  old  gentlemen,  while  the  p.urlieus 
of  vice,  the  jails,  the  penitentiaries,  the  workhouses  and  the 
reformatories  were  crowded  with  flagrant  lawbreakers  and  vio- 
lators of  every  known  precept  of  the  decalogue,  without  warning 
or  religious  intervention.  The  exception  seemed  well  taken.  It 
was  a  protest  to  Christian  respectability  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  that  gospel  that  startled  the  world  by 
the  proposal  to  place  the  leaven  within  the  lump — a  most  sane 
theory  of  moral  reformation.  How  horrible  it  is! 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  these  very  men  most  in  need 
of  gentle  treatment — the  men  who,  above  all  others,  should  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  Law,  Justice,  that  with  kindness 
rules — are  made  hopelessly  bad  by  persistent  brutality.  How 
ridiculous  it  is  to  find  the  great  preacher,  the  man  who  carries  the 
message  of  forgiveness  and  of  hope  to  the  world,  preaching  every 
Sunday  to  a  congregation  of  innocent  young  women  and  well 
behaved  young  men.  The  great  doctor,  the  great  surgeon,  prides 
himself  on  taking  care  of  the  most  desperate  cases,  and  bringing 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  those  that  seemed  beyond  saving. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  great  doctor  that  confined  his  efforts 
to  simple  little  cases  that  any  old  woman  nurse  might  cure  ?  We 
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would  advise  him  to  go  to  the  hospitals  and  use  his  skill  in  behalf 
of  those  that  really  need  it.  The  rebuke  as  well  as  the  inference 
is  pertinent.  ''They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick." 

The  prison — the  modern  lazaretto — should  have  called  to  it 
the  best  "cures",  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  Christian 
theological  mills  are  able  to  turn  out  in  the  way  of  moral  and 
spiritual  experts — physicians  who  can  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
supreme  social  plague-spot  where  the  individual  microbe  is  most 
active,  and  therefore  in  the  greatest  need  of  radical  treatment. 
It  should  not  be  an  office  amenable  to  political  or  other  prestige, 
but  available  solely  by  reason  of  personal  adaptability  and  mental 
worth,  moral  qualifications  and  individual  fitness,  while  every 
facility  within  the  requirements  of  the  office  should  be  willingly 
furnished  to  render  the  same  effective ;  and  every  other  feature 
of  prison  regime  should  be  made  in  a  sense  secondary  thereto, 
consistent  with  safety  and  proper  discipline.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  discussion  of  Christian  apologetics  or  gospel  appliances, 
theoretical  or  dynamic. 

Anyone  with  ordinary  discernment  will  readily  admit  that  if 
the  gospel  is  needed  anywhere,  if  it  is  applicable  to  any  degree 
of  moral  or  spiritual  turpitude,  it  is  here,  in  a  state  prison.  Here 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  though  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  may  at  least  have  a  tentative 
margin  for  practical  play ;  and  this  in  a  field  where  all  else 
has  failed  because  its  exponents  have  shared  to  a  degree  the 
same  general  disability.'  The  chaplain  in  the  penitentiary  thus 
becomes  an  emergency  remedy  in  an  emergency  case,  in  which 
all  should  agree  as  to  its  fitness  and  adaptability,  even  enemies 
being  judges.  We  bespeak  for  the  prison  chaplain  of  the  future 
a  far  higher,  nobler,  more  exalted  sphere  of  work  than  in  the  past, 
even  from  a  purely  human  point  of  view,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  realized  that  the  gospel,  aside  from  any 
dogmatic  or  disputative  phases,  is  a  great  educational  dynamic 
power,  a  veritable  source  of  moral  initiatives  and  inspirational 
force,  out  of  the  ordinary,  arid  that  makes  for  righteousness  and 
moral  stability  and  good  citizenship  in  its  very  nature  and  essence. 

Another  duty  which  the  chaplain  should  take  upon  himself, 
in  an  advisory  sense  at  least,  is  the  matter  of  a  proper  understand- 
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ing,  as  well  as  arrangement,  of  prison  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
churchly  relationship  of  prisoners.  A  grave  mistake,  in  my 
opinion,  prevails  relative  to  the  churchly  relation  of  our  state 
prisoners.  From  the  reading  of  some  such  printed  reports  it 
would  be  a  natural  inference  that  a  preponderance  of  prisoners 
are  members  in  good  standing  of  Protestant  Evangelical  churches 
at  the  time  of  their  commitment  to  prison.  Hence,  the  logical 
inference  is  natural  that  they  are  accessories  to,  if  not  the  actual 
nurseries  of,  crime.  Many  years  of  practical  knowledge  of  this 
work  at  first-hand  warrant  me  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  such  statements  or  inferences.  Not  one  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  of  our  states  prisons  were  actual  members 
in  good  standing  of  any  Protestant  Evangelical  church  or 
churches  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  prison.  It  seems  to  me 
in  justice  to  these  churches  that  when  such  prisoners  are  com- 
mitted and  questioned  as  to  their  antecedent  church  relationship 
the  question  should  be  definitely  put:  Are  you  a  member  of  any 
church?  and  if  so,  what  church;  name  and  location,  and  address 
of  pastor.  Then  the  pastor  of  such  church  should  be  at  once 
communicated  with  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  affirmative.  By 
this  method  alone  a  more  correct  statement  of  facts  would  be 
ascertained,  which  would  be  at  once  just  to  the  church  and  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  Anything  short  of  this  is 
a  slander  to  the  church,  an  injury  to  the  truth,  and  can  subserve 
no  good  purpose. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  chaplains,  was 
afterward  approved  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  Congress : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Congress  requests  all 
congregations  throughout  the  land  to  observe  the  last  Sunday  of 
October,  or  a  Sunday  near  that  date,  as  Prison  Sunday,  and  that 
the  chaplains  of  state  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  and  the 
secretaries  of  state  boards  of  corrections  and  charities  be  requested 
to  secure  such  observance  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  disseminate 
literature  germane  to  such  observance,  in  their  several  states. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  papers  presented  in  our  meetings : 

TEACHINGS    OF    THE    CHAPLAINS. 

The  National  Prison  Congress  did  not  come  into  its  present 
shape  all  at  once.  The  present  organization  of  the  Congress  has. 
been  the  result  of  a  natural  growth. 
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When  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  year 
1870,  it  brought  together  a  company  of  earnest  friends  of  prison 
reform,  among  whom  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
governor  of  Ohio,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  States,  were 
prominent.  How  they  could  best  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their 
coming  together  they  were  yet  to  learn  by  experience. 

After  they  had  met  together  a  number  of  times,  they  found 
that  among  them  were  well-known  prison  wardens.  These  war- 
dens had  many  things  in  common,  and  naturally  sought  out  one 
another  until  they  said :  Let  us  have  a  meeting  especially  for 
wardens.  Let  us  have  a  Wardens'  Association.  And  when  that 
thought  had  taken  form,  we  had  in  1884  the  National  Wardens' 
Association,  as  a  part  of  the  Congress. 

Only  a  year  or  two  afterward,  as  early  as  1886,  the  chap- 
lains organized  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  The  chaplains 
in  the  Congress  had  always  been  comparatively  few  in  number. 
For  many  reasons,  chaplains  rarely  attend  meetings  at  distant 
points.  Travel,  time  and  expense  are  involved ;  but  they  have 
maintained  their  organization  during  all  these  years  and  have 
endeavored  as  one  section  of  the  Congress,  and  as  an  integral  part 
of  it,  to  be  of  use  in  its  work. 

In  1891,  the  chaplains  were  first  requested  to  conduct  one  of 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  Congress,  a  precedent  which  has  been 
followed  since  then.  The  minutes  of  the  chaplains  appeared  that 
year  in  the  published  volume  of  the  Congress  and  have  so  ap- 
peared ever  since. 

In  that  year  also  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Chaplains'  Asso- 
ciation, up  to  that  time,  was  included  with  their  minutes.  (See 
page  221,  Pittsburgh  Volume,  1891.) 

That  year  also  the  chaplains  conducted  with  success  an  early 
religious  meeting  before  the  morning  session.  This  early  meet- 
ing has  been  continued  with  few  exceptions  ever  since. 

Chaplain  Hickox,  D.  D.,  of  the  state  prison  at  Jackson,  Mich- 
igan, was  the  president  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  from  its  ori- 
gin until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1897.  Prepara- 
tions were  already  in  progress  at  that  time  for  the  public  celebra- 
tion at  Austin,  Texas,  by  his  fellow  chaplains,  of  his  quarter 
century  service  in  the  Michigan  state  prison.  Chaplain  Hickox 
was  one  of  the  most  able,  and  devoted,  and  successful  chaplains 
that  prisons  have  ever  known. 
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After  this  brief  history,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  what  have 
been  some  central  teachings  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  in 
regard  to  prison  reform. 

First  they  have  held  that  all  prisons  should  be  reformatory 
rather  than  punitive.  They  have  testified  for  a  careful  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners.  They  have  seen  that  the  younger  the  prisoner, 
the  more  hope  there  usually  is  for  reforming  him,  while  the  older 
the  prisoner,  and  the  more  hardened,  the  less  probability  there 
is  of  a  thorough  change  in  his  life.  But  they  have  held  that  in  all 
ordinary  prisons  the  first  object  sought  should  be  the  reformation 
of  the  prisoner.  Vengeance  has  no  place  in  the  prison.  Ven- 
geance does  not  belong  to  man,  but  to  God.  The  moment  a  man 
is  arrested  by  the  state  and  deprived  of  his  liberty,  that  moment 
the  effort  to  make  him  a  new  man,  to  persuade  him  to  a  better 
life,  should  be  in  evidence. 

The  chaplains  have  held  that  this  effort  should  be  earnest 
and  thorough  and  even  elaborate,  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  ability  of  the  community  to  bear  the  expense  of  it. 
How  much  can  be  wisely  attempted  must  depend  upon  what  the 
prisoner  is ;  what  disposition  he  shows ;  upon  what  his  age  may 
be ;  and  also  upon  the  ability  of  the  community  to  appropriate 
money  for  it ;  but  the  purpose  to  reform  the  offender,  to  persuade 
him  to  a  new  life,  to  help  him  to  a  new  life,  must  be  sincere,  must 
be  earnest. 

The  chaplains  have  believed  that  religious  motives  and  moral 
appeal  are  the  first,  and  simplest,  and  strongest,  and  most  hopeful 
means  to  be  used  with  the  average  man,  and  with  ordinary  pris- 
oners. They  have  believed  that  ordinary  prisoners  are  not  essen- 
tially different  from  other  men.  Prisoners  may  be  found  upon 
examination,  when  averaged  up,  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to  free 
men ;  their  height  is  a  little  less,  their  weight  a  little  less,  their 
lung  capacity  a  little  less,  their  brain  power  a  little  less.  This  is 
almost  unavoidable,  because  the  defective  youth,  who  is  inferior 
from  his  birth  in  ability  to  do  as  other  youth,  who  is  inferior  by 
nature  in  the  power  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  who  has  no 
friends  able  and  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  his 
life,  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  into  some  institution, 
perhaps  into  some  prison.  Such  as  he  must  reduce  the  average. 
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Chaplains  have  been  interested  in  all  investigations  of  pris- 
oners, and  in  whatever  measures  the  utmost  skill  can  devise,  to 
establish  the  evidence  of  a  "criminal  type,"  if  there  be  one.  But 
they  have  never  seen  the  proof  that  prisoners  as  a  class  present 
clearly  any  such  type.  They  suppose  there  are  moral  cripples,  as 
there  are  physical  cripples ;  that  there  are  mental  weaklings  'as 
there  are  physical  wreaklings.  Alas !  there  may  be  monstrosities 
of  every  sort ;  and  these  monstrosities  may  come  into  institutions, 
perhaps  into  prisons.  But  the  prisoners  as  a  class,  so  far  as 
chaplains  have  seen,  are  not  essentially  different  from  other  men. 
The  chaplains  have  found  that  prisoners  are  entirely  human ; 
they  find  them  sensitive  to  the  same  motives  that  other  men  re- 
spond to.  They  believe  them  to  be  children  of  God  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  other  men  are.  They  remember  Jesus  made  a 
mighty  appeal  for  them.  They  believe  that  prisoners  can  be 
saved  just  as  other  men  can  be,  that  they  recjuire  the  same  care, 
and  will  be  redeemed  by  the  same  love. 

The  chaplains  have  always  held  that  there  should  be  educa- 
tion in  the  prison ;  that  schools  should  be  organized ;  that  trades 
should  be  taught  in  prison  according  to  the  ability  of  the  commu- 
nity to  meet  the  expense  of  the  effort,  and  according  to  the  en- 
couragement which  the  prisoners  themselves  offer.  They  believe, 
however,  that  the  most  essential  things  to  teach  in  prison,  to 
prisoners,  can  usually  be  taught  in  a  simple  way.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  teach  the  loaferish  prisoner  the  importance  of  industry, 
the  rightfulness  of  the  principle  that  if  a  man  will  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat,  than  it  is  to  teach  him  some  high  grade  of 
book  knowledge. 

The  chaplains  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  They  do  not  think  that  prison  marks  furnish 
any  certain  basis  for  estimating  a  prisoner's  reformation  ;  they 
have  thought  that  some  better  system  than  we  have  ever  yet  had 
for  proving  the  real  character  of  the  prisoner,  is  indispensable  to 
the  perfect  application  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  method.  But 
the  general  principle  they  have  advocated. 

In  regard  to  corporal  punishment  in  prison  the  chaplains  have 
never  asked  for  the  legal  and  total  abolition  of  it.  They  have  not 
been  wholly  persuaded  that  there  may  not  be  instances  in  which 
the  warden  must  have  large  and  untrammelled  liberty  in  dealing 
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with  bad  men.  They  have  thought  that  a  man  worthy  to  be  a 
warden  is  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and  ought  to  be  trusted,  with  a 
great  deal  of  liberty  in  all  that  matter. 

But  they  have  believed  that  corporal  punishment  will  be  very 
rare  in  a  good  prison.  They  have  held  that  a  warden  needs  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  lest  he  abuse  his  power.  They  have  held 
that  he  ought  to  be  warned  that  the  use  of  corporal  punishment, 
except  with  the  greatest  caution,  ever  tends  toward  increasing 
frequency  and  increased  severity. 

They  have  held  that  a  comparison  between  a  good  warden 
and  a  good  father  may  be  reasonably  drawn.  A  good  father  will 
rarely  punish  an  average  child  with  weighty  blows ;  but  a  good 
father  might  spoil  a  good  child  by  cast-iron  obedience  to  a  cast- 
iron  rule  that  he  would  never  use  the  rod. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  better  the  father,  the  larger  his 
heart,  the  larger  his  mind,  and  the  more  attentive  his  care,  the 
more  his  discipline  will  be  moral  discipline,  and  the  less  it  will  be 
corporal. 

The  chaplains  have  pleaded  for  a  chaplain  in  every  prison  of 
considerable  size ;  they  have  thought  that  a  good  warden  who 
needs  a  man  especially  to  help  him  care  for  the  health  of  his 
family,  and  who  also  needs  a  man  of  executive  ability  to  be  his 
deputy  in  the  executive  management  of  the  prison,  may  need  a 
man  in  the  prison  especially  trained  to  help  him  in  the  moral  and 
religious  care  of  his  wards. 

The  value  of  a  chaplain  is  first  of  all  in  what  he  is.  What  he 
does  is  important,  but  what  he  is,  is  more  important.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  work  of  a  chaplain,  but  is  just  as  true  of  him  as  of 
any  other  minister.  The  influence  of  any  pastor  that  goes  out 
from  his  personality  is  larger  than  that  which  goes  out  from  his 
words. 

The  chaplains  have  always  favored  the  highest  standards  in 
the  appointing  of  a  chaplain.  They  have  appealed  for  the  largest 
opportunity  for  the  training  of  chaplains.  They  have  favored  the 
technical  training  of  the  chaplain,  when  that  is  possible.  They 
have  held  that  the  chaplain  needs  to  be  a  man  of  large  ability,  of 
entire  consecration,  and  constantly  attended  by  the  blessing  of 
God. 
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Here  is  what  was  said  at  their  meeting  at  Cleveland  by  Dr. 
Could :  "The  chaplain  must  believe  in  the  same  'everlasting 
miracle'  if  he  carry  in  his  hand,  like  Aaron,  the  rod  of  God. 

"But  the  chaplain  must  be  a  man — a  strong,  manly  man.  He 
ought  to  be  healthy  in  body,  mind  and  heart,  for  health  is  catching. 
He  is  there,  if  he  have  any  mission  at  all,  to  make  clean,  strong, 
manly  men  out  of  impure,  weak,  unmanly  ones.  He  should  be  a 
type  of  the  men  he  is  there  to  make.  His  character  must  be  above 
reproach,  his  life  without  a  stain.  He  should  have  no  past  that 
needs  apology  or  excuse.  The  man  himself  should  be  both  rebuke 
and  argument,  and  this  manliness  should  be  the  source  of  his  in- 
fluence and  authority.  He  should  approach  prisoners  and  asso- 
ciate with  them  not  as  an  official  chaplain,  but  as  a  manly,  Chris- 
tian man.  The  official  should  disappear  in  the  man." 

They  have  pleaded  for  a  higher  grade  of  men  in  the  chap- 
laincy than  we  have  ever  had.  They  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
new  day  the  chaplain  will  often  be  a  young  man,  that  he  will  often 
devote  himself  to  a  life  work  in  the  department  of  charities  and 
corrections  from  his  early  years ;  that  from  the  ranks  of  such 
chaplains  the  best  wardens  themselves  will  sometimes  be  selected. 
The  ideal  chaplain  will  be  a  man  who  knows  men  very  thoroughly, 
who  knows  the  Bible  very  familiarly,  who  knows  God,  as  far  as 
any  man  may  know  Him,  intimately.  Such  a  man  has  the  best 
equipment  for  a  chaplain  or  a  warden,  either  one. 

In  their  relation  to  the  other  officers  of  the  prison,  the  chap- 
lains have  taught  that  they  are  not  on  the  military  plane  at  all. 
They  have  in  matters  of  formal  etiquette  no  occasion  for  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  martinet.  They  look  upon  no  good  officer  of  the 
prison  as  beneath  them,  and  if  a  chaplain  is  all  that  a  chaplain 
ought  to  be,  there  is  no  man  above  him  in  real  dignity.  He  can 
never  clash  with  any  good  warden,  because  the  very  bottom  prin- 
ciple in  his  life  is  service.  "In  honor  preferring  one  another," 
is  his  motto. 

The  chaplains  have  taught  that  prisons  should  have  but  one 
head.  They  have  not  believed  in  two  chief  executives  in  the 
same  prison.  They  believe  that  a  good  warden  has  a  right  to  be 
supreme  in  the  prison,  and  the  chaplain  wants  to  help  him  to  be  so. 
The  chaplain's  standard  for  himself  is  that  he  should  be  an  ex- 
ample for  every  officer  in  the  prison,  of  loyalty  to  the  warden,  of 
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devotion  to  the  warden's  just  ambitions  and  success.  Other 
officers  may  excel  him  in  this  if  they  can,  they  are  welcome  to  try, 
but  if  they  do  excel  him  in  this  respect  they  will  have  to  try  hard. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  appointing  the  chaplain,  the  chap- 
lains have  never  encouraged  any  sensitiveness  on  this  point,  other 
than  that  the  chaplain  must  be  an  independent  man  in  the  prison, 
independent  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the  physician  must. 
be.  The  chaplain  comes  to  the  prison  with  a  message,  and  that 
message  is  not  from  the  governor,  or  from  the  prison  commis- 
sioners ;  that  message  is  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  the  message  he 
brings  is  a  message  from  God. 

The  chaplain  must  be  independent  in  the  delivery  of  that 
message.  He  is  a  witness  for  God  in  the  prison.  He  never  can 
compromise  that  obligation  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  He 
wishes  to  be  appointed  to  his  place  in  whatever  manner  will  be 
most  favorable  to  that  indispensable  independence.  He  is  willing 
to  be  appointed  in  whatever  way  will  be  harmonious  with  that 
great  dignity. 

Believing  in  the  importance  of  efficient  officers,  the  chaplains 
have  testified  that  twelve  hours  a  day  is  longer  than  is  consistent 
with  the  necessities  of  a  man's  condition,  especially  where  the 
work  is  monotonous  and  mechanical. 

For  the  same  reason  the  chaplains  have  testified  that  every 
prison  officer  ought  to  have  one  day  in  seven  sacred  to  his  Sabbath 
use.  A  state  which  does  not  give  to  its  servants  one  day  in  seven 
for  their  Sabbath  independence,  has  itself  to  blame  if  it  be  afflicted 
with  a  heathen  prison.  •  The  Sabbath  principle  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  a  good  man,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  consistently  to 
prison  officers  by  a  Christian  state. 

The  chaplains  have  maintained  that  the  spoils  principle  is  as 
degrading  in  their  office  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  and  they  have 
testified  that  no  Christian  minister,  in  their  judgment,  can  retain 
his  self-respect,  or  deserve  the  respect  either  of  good  men  or  of 
criminals,  who  will  gladly  take  a  position  as  chaplain  of  a  prison, 
knowing  that  another  Christian  minister  has  been  driven  out  of 
that  office  in  order  that  politicians  might  make  a  place  for  him. 

The  chaplains  maintain  that  refinement  is  possible  in  prison 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  often  supposed,  and  that  a  condition 
of  refinement  is  itself  a  great  refiner  of  men. 
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Our  meetings  have  repeatedly  brought  out  with  approval  the 
following  definition  of  prison  reform :  To  make  the  prison  for 
your  neighbor's  son  what  you  would  wish  it  to  be  if  you  could 
imagine  that  your  own  son  were  going  there,  that  is  prison  reform. 

The  chaplains  have  repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  the 
personnel  of  the  officers  of  the  prison.  A  prison  cannot  be  a 
successfud  reformatory  with  ungodly  men  to  officer  it.  Profanity 
is  a  great  fault  in  a  prison  officer.  Moral  inertness  is  another. 
Unbelief  that  bad  men  can  be  reached  and  moved  by  Christian 
influence,  is  another.  Contempt  for  prisoners  as  men,  is  another. 
Such  things  vitiate  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  prison.  Poison  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  prison  will  destroy  its  healing  power.  In- 
deed, its  atmosphere  is  a  fundamental  thing  about  the  prison.  Its 
material  atmosphere  ought  to  be  sweet ;  its  moral  atmosphere 
ought  to  be  of  the  purest.  Some  of  our  prisons  are  now  building 
and  administering  hospitals  that  are  a  wonder  of  perfection,  that 
are  an  honor  to  humanity.  By  that  same  token  the  prison  ought 
to  be  in  every  respect  a  perfect  hospital. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  proper  officers,  the  chaplains 
have  pleaded  for  the  highest  civil  service  principles  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers.  To  make  the  position  of  'officers,  of  whatever 
grade  in  the  prison,  the  spoils  of  politics,  is  the  destruction  of  men. 
To  degrade  an  officer  in  the  prison  to  the  level  of  a.  mere  political 
spoilsman,  is  a  dreadful  crime  against  the  state  and  against  fellow- 
men. 

The  chaplains  believe  that  the  essential  part  of  the  prison 
question  is  entirely  intelligible  to  the  common  people.  The 
learned  discussions  of  prison  experts  should  never  lead  any  to 
suppose  that  the  material  part  of  the  subject  is  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  any  intelligent  person.  To  give  Christian  care  to  our 
brother  who  is  out  of  the  way,  who  is  by  us  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
and  who  needs  to  be  helped  back  into  the  way,  that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  problem. 

It  is  rumored  of  some  prisons  that  the  average  prisoner  who 
goes  out  of  them  is  worse  than  when  he  came  in.  The  prison, 
conducted  as  it  is,  has  been  to.  him  a  school  of  crime.  The  chap- 
lains believe  that  this  is  unnecessary,  and  that  wherever  there  is 
sufficient  ground  for  such  rumor,  it  should  immediately  receive 
the  attention  of  the  public ;  and  the  continuation  of  such  a  state 
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of  things  should  be  considered  a  reproach  to  any  Christian  people, 
a  crime  against  humanity,  a  sin  against  God. 

The  chaplains  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  leader  in 
prison  reform ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  best  book  upon  prison  reform 
that  has  ever  been  written,  and  that  the  church,  so  far  as  it  is 
faithful  to  its  great  founder,  is  the  best  prison  reform  organization 
that  was  ever  known. 

We  have  been  accustomed  in  recent  years  in  this  chaplains' 
meeting  to  ask  some  outside  pastor  to  bring  us  words. of  greeting. 
The  chaplain  is  a  pastor  as  truly  as  any  other  pastor.  He  has  not 
"gone  out  of  the  work  of  the  ministry"  into  something  else.  The 
Chaplain  is  a  member  of  the  Prison  Congregation,  and  he  wishes 
to  keep  in  close  touch,  if  he  may,  with  all  other  consecrated  pas- 
tors. 

One  of  the  ministers  of  Quincy  will  address  us  a  few  fra- 
ternal words.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Schueler,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Memorial  church,  represents  the  ministers  of  this  city  and  he  will 
speak  to  us  now. 

ADDRESS  BY   REV.   EDWARD  P.    SCHUELER. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  come  before  you  in  the 
name  of  the  pastors  of  this  city.  At  the  last  meeting  of  their 
Union  I  was  asked  to  represent  them  here.  I  speak  to  you  in  no 
perfunctory  way,  but  bring  you  most  sincere  and  hearty  greetings 
of  your  brothers  of  this  city.  As  chaplains,  and  members  of  this 
Congress,  you  are  most  heartily  welcome,  and  we  expect  great 
good  from  your  presence  here  and  from  the  meeting  of  this  Con- 
gress in  our  city. 

I  had  formerly  thought  too  little  upon  the  subjects  which  you 
make  prominent,  but  ever  since  the  announcement  that  this  Con- 
gress was  to  be  held  here  I  have  been  coming,  and  I  am  sure  jnany 
other  ministers  in  the  city  have  been  coming,  to  have  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  of  the  chaplain  in  his  prison  work. 
Some  of  your  discouragements  are  the  result  of  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  church  and  the  public  generally  in  the  work  of  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  prison  life.  Such  lack  of  interest 
must  be  a  depressing  fact  to  those  who  give  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  the  prisoner.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  even  in  the  few  days 
you  have  already  been  in  our  city,  there  has  been  a  quickening  of 
interest  here  in  the  cause  of  the  prisoner. 
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The  Congress  itself,  with  its.  public  sessions,  its  programs,  its 
press  reports,  and  all  the  literature  that  accompanies  the  conven- 
tion, the  publication  of  your  proceedings — all  these  things  will  be 
the  means  of  still  wider  appeal  to  public  interest,  and  will  con- 
tribute their  part  to  the  information  of  the  people  at  large.  There 
will  be  more  interest  in  the  work,  and  more  knowledge  of  it';  and 
then  I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of  so  many  of  your  members  in 
the  pulpits  of  our  city  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  community. 

We  were  greatly  favored  by  one  of  your  excellent  men  in  my 
congregation  yesterday,  and  I  can  say  this  morning,  thinking  over 
last  night's  services  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  that  I  find  evi- 
dences indicating  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  touched. 
From  this  time,  at  least,  your  themes  will  have  a  more  intelligent 
interest  for  my  people,  and  what  is  true  in  my  church  is  doubtless 
true  in  all  the  churches. 

I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  prison  reform 
as  I  wish  I  had,  but  you  know  how  it  is  when  you  find  yourself 
in  the  presence  of  a  Congress  like  this — you  are  in  a  new  atmos- 
phere, and  immediately  you  begin  to  catch  the  names  of  men  who 
are  leaders,  whose  influence  carries  special  weight  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  I  appreciate  this  fact,  especially  from  the  slight 
acquaintance  I  have  already  been  able  to  form  with  the  personnel 
of  your  Congress.  The  men  who  are  shaping  thought  upon  the 
line  of  prison  reform,  and  who  are  seeking  better  care  of  the 
prison  population,  they  are  the  men  who  believe,  first  of  all,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  applied  to  the  prisoner. 
And  so,  while  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  wyay,  difficulties 
from  indifference,  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  material  with  which 
you  have  to  do  your  work,  yet  there  is  this  spiritual  encourage- 
ment that  the  chaplain  in  the  prison  represents  the  greatest  force 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  greatest  of  all  problems — 
the  saving  of  lost  men. 

The  touch  of  the  gospel  is  the  great  thing  needed,  and  we 
concur  in  all  the  means  being  employed  to  bring  the  prison  work 
up  abreast  of  the  times.  The  highest  inspiration  of  this  work  is 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  you  chaplains  represent  this 
factor  in  this  whole  question,  and  because  you  thus  represent  the 
Lord  himself,  and  bring,  by  your  presence  and  by  your  ministry, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  touch  with  the  individual  man  in  the 
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prison,  you  have  the  greatest  encouragement  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  We  assure  you  of  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
God's  people  on  the  outside,  and  may  you  indeed  find  the  cause 
prospering,  in  your  hands.  This  is  our  wish  and  earnest  prayer. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  can  assure  our  good  brother  of  our 
warm  appreciation  of  his  very  kind  words.  One  reason  that  so 
many  of  us  have  come  here  from  a  considerable  distance,  has  been 
the  hope  of  testifying  before  your  people  and  the  people  of  the 
Middle  West,  to  some  of  the  very  truths  .which  you  have  now 
uttered.  When  you  say,  so  forcibly,  the  things  that  are  in  our 
hearts  to  say,  we  ourselves,  are  strengthened  for  the  work  to 
which  we  are  called 

We  have  on  our  program  as  our  second  item  this  afternoon, 
an  address  from  Rev.  W.  S.  Phillips,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory.  We  are  very 
glad  that  a  minister  occupies  this  position.  I  believe  Mr.  Phillips 
was  never  a  prison  chaplain,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  ministers  in 
whatever  position  of  special  influence  in  the  prison  may  be  open  to 
them,  and  we  are  glad  to  introduce  to  you  to-day,  as  one  of  our 
number  who  is  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject,  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  BOY. 

ADDRESS    BY    REV.    W.    S.    PHILLIPS. 

Iii  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive  nations,  crime 
among  the  young-  is  on  the  increase.  In  seeking  for  an  adequate 
cause  for  this  condition,  we  find  that  the  industrial  expansion  and 
social  upheaval  attendant  upon  new  conditions  in  commercial  life 
has  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  crime.  Changes  from  hand 
work  to  factory  labor,  the  employment  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
factories,  leaving  home  or  losing  the  restraints  of  home,  idleness 
either  forced  or  voluntary,  and  mingling  with  bad  associates  lead 
to  crime.  Then  again,  at  the  turning  point  in  life,  which  we  may 
term  adolescence,  "now  commonly  used  by  psychologists  to  desig- 
nate the  whole  period  of  approximately  a  dozen  years  from  the 
first  premonitions  of  puberty  to  the  completion  of  the  change  to 
adult  life."  In  this  period  is  the  time  for  deciding  whether  in 
after  life  one  will  be  good  or  bad.  We  find  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  delinquents  or  criminals  are  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years.  Reform  schools,  industrial  institutions  and  re- 
formatories are  more  necessary  to-day  than  ever  before. 
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My  subject,  as  first  suggested,  was  the  work  of  the  chaplain 
in  reforming  the  youth  and  the  support  which  should  be  given 
him,  from  the  view-point  of  one  who  is  not  a  chaplain  but  is  in 
official  position  to  know  about  the  matter.  In  speaking  upon  this 
subject  as  given  me,  the  first  thing  to  look  for  is  the  chaplain  him- 
self. We  have  the  sheep,  but  we  need  the  right  kind  of  a  shep- 
herd. The  flock  is  composed  of  almost  every  nationality  under 
heaven,  from  stolid  Russian  to  the  son  of  sunny  Italy,  fair-haired 
Danes,  blue-eyed  Germans,  dusky  descendants  of  Ham.  They 
furnish  a  polyglot  congregation  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Such 
a  variety  as  our  modern  cities  and  towns  contain  is  found  in  our 
reform  institutions.  Who  shall  shepherd  this  flock  and  be  a  true 
shepherd?  He  should  be  the  best  man  that  could  be  procured 
for  such  a  task — qualified  and  equipped  mentally  and  spiritually. 
The  love  of  the  boys  should  be  dominant  in  his  make-up.  To 
deal  successfully  with  wayward  boys  requires  a  wide-awake  man 
— whether  old  or  young— writh  a  winning  personality.  Here  lies 
the  real  source  of  weakness  or  power  in  the  chaplain,  or  any  other 
official,  in  his  personality.  The  influence  of  the  chaplain  among 
the  boys  is  more  by  daily  contact  than  in  his  public  services,  for 
he  learns  to  know  the  boy  and  the  way  to  his  heart  when  he  meets 
him  alone.  He  learns  the  boy's  story — about  his  family,  \vhat  led 
to  his  downfall,  and  perceives  the  best  way  to  help  the  lad,  and 
lead  him  out  into  a  better  way.  This  is  the  practical  way  to 
refom  a  boy ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  among  those  kindly  disposed 
people  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  the  delinquent 
or  criminal  classes,  toward  soft-hearted  sentimentalism,  which 
may  be  easily  misled.  Sentiment  put  to  practical  uses  is  what  has 
lightened  the  woes  of  the  prisoner  and  brightened  and  cheered  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  gone  wrong.  Practical  sentiment  organ- 
ized as  charities,  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  state  put  upon  a 
sound  basis,  has  brought  together  a  noble  band  of  men  and  women 
in  this  Prison  Congress  many  years.  I  have  only  praise  for  this 
sentiment  put  to  good  and  practical  use. 

But  to  offset  unpractical  sentimentalists,  we  find  the  man  of 
large  experience  with  the  delinquent  or  criminal  classes,  either 
outside  or  inside  the  reformatory,  who  has  lost  hope  of  doing  any 
good  for  the  unfortunate  classes  named,  and  has  become  hard- 
hearted and  skeptical.  He  believes  there  is  no  good  in  criminals, 
and  thinks  harshness  and  crueltv  should  be  their  lot.  There  is  a 
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safe  ground  between  these  extremes  where  one  can  have  a  tender 
heart  toward  the  wayward,  erring  boy,  and  yet  not  be  so  misled  by 
one's  sentiments  as  to  permit  the  boy  to  impose  on  pious  credulity, 
or  to  lose  hope  in  the  reform  of  the  boy. 

In  his  preaching  the  chaplain  should  be  plain  and  clear.  He 
need  not  be  a  "funny  man",  nor  a  mere  entertainer,  but  should  be 
deeply  in  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care, 
and  then  his  preaching  will  take  hold  of  his  hearers.  The  entire 
public  service  should  be  elevating  in  its  tone,  though  the  tone 
should  not  be  too  elevated  ;  for  the  boys  in  a  reformatory  represent 
all  grades  of  intellect  and  morals,  from  the  border  line  of  idiocy 
and  degeneracy  to  the  intellectual  and  refined.  They  range  from 
ten  years  to  mature  manhood,  so  that  the  preaching  should  be 
simple  gospel  truth,  in  language  adapted  to  the  audience.  Let 
the  service  be  bright,  enlivened  with  songs  of  suitable  character, 
and  made  beautiful  and  attractive,  so  that  the  boys  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  Sunday  services  as  a  means  of  profit  and  enjoyment. 

The  work  of  a  chaplain  is  difficult  and  arduous.  He  is  cast- 
ing bread  on  the  waters,  and  may  see  no  results  for  a  time.  He 
deals  with  some  who  may  purposely  deceive  and  impose  on  him. 
They  may  be  experts  in  the  confidence  line  and  the  good  chaplain, 
and  others,  may  be  taken  in.  His  heart  may  be  warmed  and  en- 
couraged by  the  changed  ways  of  some  brazened  deceiver,  who 
may  prove  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  others.  Not  only  among 
the  delinquents  does  the  chaplain  encounter  opposition,  but  some- 
times among  the  officers  may  be  found  those  who  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  teachings,  and  who  may  more  than  offset  the  good 
which  he  aims  to  do. 

The  chaplain  deals  with  the  inner  life,  and  no  reform  is  pos- 
sible which  does  not  change  the  heart.  Legislative  enactments, 
courts  of  justice  and  reformatories  cannot  in  themselves  change 
the  life.  Reformation  comes  with  a  deep  desire  to  quit  wrong- 
doing and  to  do  right.  I  have  little  confidence  in  a  reformation 
which  leaves  religion  out,  and  depends  solely  on  desire  or  will- 
power. Too  many  stop  with  the  wish  to  be  good,  and  depend  on 
no  higher  power  than  themselves,  and  fall  back  into  their  old  life. 
The  chaplain  in  his  daily  work  and  ministerial  labors  should  create 
a  desire  for  a  new  life,  and  lead  the  youth  to  God.  A  -few  in- 
stances that  have  come  to  my  notice  tend  to  prove  that  a  boy  can 
be  imprisoned  for  many  years  and  yet  not  accomplish  anything : 
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One  young  man,  age  20  years,  says :  "I  have  spent  twelve 
years  of  my  life  in  juvenile  homes,  jails,  houses  of  correction  or 
reformatories,"  and  still  he  was  not  changed  in  any  way. 

Another  young  man,  no  longer  a  youth,  had  spent  eighteen 
years  out  of  twenty-eight  in  industrial  schools,  jails,  prisons  or 
reformatories,  who  said,  "I  have  never  reformed  because  I  did 
not  want  to  reform." 

The  chaplain's  best  work  is  done  among  first  termers,  not 
among  habituals  like  the  above.  Reform  is  not  due  to  education 
alone,  nor  to  manual  training  alone,  though  each  has  a  high  value 
and  is  an  aid  to  the  boy  in  after  life  if  he  wants  to  be  honest  and 
good.  The  real  reform  must  reach  the  feelings,  the  ideals  and 
purposes,  which  are  the  fountain  from  which  proceed  the  outer 
currents  of  life.  "Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life."  Relig- 
ion is  necessary  to  change  the  currents  of  life  and  strengthen  new 
purposes  and  ideals  in  the  boy  who  has  gone  wrong.  A  recent 
conversation  with  one  who  was  born  in  a  home  that  was  unworthy 
of  the  name,  disclosed  the  fact  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  all 
the  labor  of  ten  years  was  practically  lost  on  him,  for  when  asked 
what  he  would  do  when  leaving  the  reformatory,  he  said:  "Steal, 
that's  what  I  was  brought  up  to  do." 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  who  may  be  led  into  a  better 
way  of  thinking  and  living  by  the  aid  of  a  godly,  patient,  sympa- 
thetic, sensible  chaplain.  A  well-selected  library,  with  books 
which  interest  and  instruct  boys — works  of  history,  fiction, 
biography,  poetry,  science  and  religion — are  a  mighty  factor  in 
aiding  the  chaplain.  The  chaplain  has  need  of  a  genuine  support 
in  his  labors  from  the  management,  which  is  based  on  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  power  of  the  unseen  in  our  lives.  By 
irreligious  and  unthinking  men  the  work  of  the  "sky  pilot"  is 
made  to  appear  like  "love's  labor  lost". 

But  to  the  faithful  and  weary  mother  who,  with  tears,  waits 
for  her  son's  return,  and  who  prays  daily  that  her  boy  may  become 
a  Christian,  the  chaplain's  work  is  not  in  vain. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  now  open  to  discussion. 
MRS.    DEBORAH    C.    LEEDS,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. — I 
always  liked  to  go  to  school  where  teachers  were  careful  that  the 
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rules  were  kept,  and  I  believe  that  in  my  school-days  the  teachers 
were  favorites  who  kept  the  best  order  in  the  room. 

Our  friend  was  just  speaking  of  the  merely  sentimental  inter- 
est people  take  in  prisoners.  That  is  certainly  harmful.  We  can 
be  kind  and  we  all  should  be,  and  yet  not  be  weakly  sentimental 
about  crime ;  and  I  am  always  so  glad  when  in  visiting  prisons  I 
know  that  the  one  at  the  head  is  strong  and  very  firm,  yet  kind. 
Last  fall  I  visited  Cincinnati  and  went  to  the  Post  Reformatory 
there.  I  had  heard  about  that  being  a  terrible  place  several  years 
ago.  I  met  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  and  found  it  a  new  place. 
He  required  strict  rules  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  man  could  call  on 
any  boy  there  and  he  did  not  call  a  second  time,  and  I  think  they 
obeyed  him  because  they  loved  him.  I  am  thankful  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  that  reformatory,  and  I  trust  that  such  institu- 
tions will  increase. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  and 
presenting  to  this  meting  the  Rev.  Lee  Anna  Starr.  Miss  Starr 
is  a  graduate  of  a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  an  ordained 
minister,  and  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Paris,  Illinois.  Her 
interest  in  our  work  as  chaplains,  and  her  co-operation  with  us  for 
the  uplifting  and  salvation  of  all  classes  of  men  and  women  have 
led  her  congregation  to  accredit  her  to  our  body. 

Perhaps  she  will  speak  to  us  in  reference  to  Home  Training 
in  its  relation  to  crime. 

REV.  LLE  ANNA  STARR. — I  came  to  this  conference  to  hear, 
to  see  and  to  learn,  and  I  should  hesitate  to  express  my  views  be- 
fore those  who  have  had  so  much  larger  experience  in  this  work 
than  I  have.  I  believe  that  the  training  in  the  home  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  child.  I  was  attending  a  meeting 
a  few  months  ago,  and  one  of  the  ministers  remarked  that  we 
were  raising  to-day  a  race  of  anarchists.  I  believe  one  of  the 
great  secrets  is  that  children  do  not  obey  or  honor  their  parents, 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  rear  law-abiding  citizens,  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  begun  in  the  home. 

REV.  DR.  DAVID  JUDSON  STARR,  secretary  of  the  Chaplains' 
Association,  made  reference  to  difficulties  in  the  chaplains'  way. 

One  young  man  who  has  spent  half  of  his  life  of  thirty-five 
years  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  told  me  that  in  his  childhood  he 
was  a  good  boy,  but  that  there  came  a  time  when  his  parents 
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allowed  him  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  was  already  in  the  line  of  a  criminal  life,  and  has  spent 
half  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  penitentiary.  It  is 
the  destruction  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  allow  anything  to  get  between 
him  or  her,  and  parental  control. 

I  was  pleased  also  to  hear  of  the  character  of  Sunday  services. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  there  are  so  many  chaplains  who 
have  the  support  of  the  wardens  in  their  work ;  but  there  are 
others  here  whom  I  would  like  to  hear  speak,  and  I  want  to  say  I 
heartily  concur  in,  and  would  endorse  everything  said  by,  the 
speaker. 

J.  A.  LEONARD,  Superintendent  Ohio  State  Reformatory. — 
The  principle  of  division  of  labor  carried  out  should  keep  the  boy 
so  busy  attending  to  his  own  particular  business  that  he  will  not 
interfere  with  others.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  a  division  of 
labor  can  be  carried  on  better  when  all  are  united  in  spirit.  The 
chaplain's  work  can  be  so  different  that  it  loses  the  sympathy  of 
other  departments ;  but  it  should  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is  harmony 
in  the  spirit  of  the  institution  that  determines  the  effect  of  the 
work  in  this  department. 

I  was  thinking  of  our  chaplain,  Dr.  Locke,  who  charged  me 
to  take  his  love  and  greeting  to  this  Congress. 

I  know  that  in  our  counsels  together  over  our  work,  he  was 
exceedingly  helpful.  I  was  greatly  strengthened  by  that  man's 
wisdom,  and  I  tried  to  reciprocate,  and  found  good  results.  I 
love  to  think  of  the  good  that  came  from  the  work  of  that  chap- 
lain. Along  with  his  zeal  and  wisdom,  he  had  the  saving  grace  of 
wit  in  dealing  with  men. 

I  remember  looking  over  a  program  of  work  made  out  by  one 
of  the  greatest  prison  wardens.  He  kept  men  busy  from  the  time 
they  awoke  until  they  went  to  sleep.  I  said  I  do  not  see  a  place 
where  a  man  might  be  allowed  to  be  alone. 

Now  take  the  man  trained  by  too  rigid  rules.  There  may  be 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
This  makes  a  depressing  situation,  and  begets  anything  but  a 
favorable  spirit. 

Our  chaplain  used  to  respond  to  remarks  from  the  boys.  He 
asked  one  of  them  the  question,  "What  is  your  religion?"  The 
boy  replied  that  he  hadn't  any,  but  added,  "This  is  the  first  time  I 
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ever  knew  a  man  had  to  have  religion  to  get  in  here."  Our  chap- 
lain at  once  saw  that  that  boy  had  some  wit  and  sense  of  humor, 
and  instead  of  rebuking  him,  he  got  in  touch  with  him  and  finally 
said  to  him,  "My  boy,  religion  is  a  good  thing  to  bring  in  here 
with  you,  and  it  would  certainly  be  an  excellent  thing  to  carry  out 
with  you,"  and  so  he  worked  with  that  boy  and  when  the  boy  left 
he  did  go  out  with  a  Christian  experience. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  gentleman  said  about  the  two 
extremes,  about  the  sentimentalist,  etc.,  and  he  illustrated  it  well. 

I  have  in  mind  a  gentleman  friend,  who  holds  that  the  race 
should  not  die  out,  and  who  has  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  training  them.  He  said  he  had  one 
little  fellow  who  gave  him  more  trouble  {Van  all  the  rest.  He 
said,  "I  never  mean  to  whip  my  boys,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
whip  this  one  the  next  time  he  was  disobedient.  I  concluded  it 
was  better  to  whip  than  to  overlook  disobedience.  But  the  next 
time  he  became  disobedient,  instead  of  whipping  him  I  just  drew 
him  to  me  and  held  him  in  my  arms.  He  became  violent.  I 
said  nothing,  but  held  him,  until  by  and  by  he  felt  there  was  a 
strength  and  power  which  rendered  him  helpless..  By  and  by  the 
reaction  came,  and  finally  shame  came  and  repentance,  and  then 
his  arms  went  up  around  my  neck." 

This  was  a  large-hearted  and  true  man,  and^  if  you  saw  him 
here,  you  would  see  a  man  fit  to  stand  for  the  cause.  He  has  im- 
pressed upon  his  boys  that  he  is  a  man  of  strength,  tempered  with 
tenderness  and  justice.  He  is  a  man  who  well  combines  these 
two  extremes.  If  we  could  apply  that  man's  example  towards 
these  young  men,  and  make  them  feel  the  strong  arms  of  the 
commonwealth  holding  them,  while  they  passed  through  these 
various  moods,  until  good  will  and  obedience  and  submission 
take  the  place  of  rebellion,  and  passive  obedience,  this,  in  my 
opinion,  would  go  far  towards  the  work  of  reforming  youthful 
criminals.  And  if  we  fail  to  teach  the  child  in  school,  home  or  re- 
formatory, the  lesson  of  obedience,  we  foster  an  anarchist,  and 
fiend  to  make  a  criminal.  That  lesson  of  obedience  must  be 
taught  and  taught  with  strength.  The  fist  is  not  the  usual  form 
of  the  hand — it  is  only  an  occasional  form.  The  hand  is  for  some- 
thing better  than  that,  and  so  every  man  should  combine  these 
two  powers  if  he  is  going  to  succeed  with  these  young  men. 
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W.  H.  WHITTAKUR,  Superintendent  Indiana  Reformatory. 
—The  subject  of  the  chaplain  of  an  institution  is  an  interesting 
one  to  me.  I  have  been  a  whole  year  finding  a  chaplain.  This 
may  seem  strange.  Rev.  Mr.  Comfort,  who  has  been  our  chap- 
lain, is  now  doing  state  work,  looking  after  paroled  prisoners. 
On  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  the  chaplain  of  an  institution 
should  have  no  other  duties  upon  his  hands  but  the  moral  care 
of  it. 

My  reason  for  saying  it  took  me  a  whole  year  to  find  a 
chaplain  is  this :  I  believe  the  same  sentiment  prevails  in  other 
states.  I  would  not  employ  an  or  linary  officer  in  these  duties.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  go  out  and  find  a  man  who  is  fitted  for  this 
important  place.  With  this  idea  T  started  out  one  year  ago  to 
find  a  chaplain.  I  found  a  minister  who  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  that  place.  He  could  go  into  that  institution  and  mould 
the  boys  by  his  mere  influence.  I  tendered  him  the  place.  He 
took  it  under  advisement.  I  told  him  to  take  his  own  time.  He  took 
it  for  three  or  four  months,  but  finally  came  and  said,  "I  believe 
there  is  a  great  work  in  that  institution.  But  if  I  accept  that  posi- 
tion I  will  drop  out  of  the  line  of  a  minister's  work."  If  that 
sentiment  prevails  among  the  ministers  of  this  or  any  other  state, 
it  is  wrong.  These  institutions  should  be  an  important  charge 
for  any  minister.  And  if  a  man  be  called  by  his  peculiar  ability 
to  fill  such  a  place,  it  should  be  a  great  honor  to  him. 

Now  that  remark  has  been  made  by  the  best  preachers  in 
Indiana,  and  I  presume  in  some  other  states,  and  they  believe  it. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  preachers  of  Illinois  never  saw  the  inside 
of  an  institution  of  this  character.  Impress  upon  preachers  that 
it  is  important  that  the  chaplains  of  these  institutions 
should  be  the  very  best  men  we  can  get.  It  is  very  important. 
I  believe  they  can  do  more  than  the  superintendent,  if  you  get 
proper  men  with  the  proper  personality  and  the  proper  spirit  in 
this  work. 

REV.  S.  W.  THORNTON,  D.D.,  Chaplain  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Joliet. — After  all,  gentlemen,  sentiment  touches  the 
very  marrow  of  the  question.  I  have  met  that  thing  right 
straight  along,  ever  since  I  entered  the  chaplaincy ;  the  sentiment 
everywhere,  high  and  low,  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  that  you 
cannot  save  these  men.  There  is  no  more  difficult  position  for 
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the  ^gQclly  minister,  because  of  the  sentiment  that  comes  up  to 
him  until  he  feels  that  he  is  alone. 

The  chaplain  does  not  differ  from  any  other  soul-saver.  The 
chaplain  is  .no  different  from  any  other  God-called  man.  Xo 
man  can  save  men  unless  he  believes  in  men.  No  man  is  fit  to 
preach  to  a  congregation  unless  he  believes  he  is  able  to  help 
Christ's  pebple.  He  must  have  love  for  souls  and  must  believe 
in  their  salvation,  but,  alas,  you  are  met  with  the  feeling,  here 
and  there,  in  high  places  and  low  places,  as  much  as  to  say,  as 
one  man  said  to  me,  "You  will  go  in  and  work  your  turn  (it  was 
a  prison  man  who  said  it)  and  you  will  have  the  same  story  as 
the  others  have  had."  I  thank  God  I  can  handle  that  thing  right 
now.  He  was  a  false  prophet.  I  know  that  God  has  blessed  my 
ministry  in  that  great  prison  ;  but  how  much  more  had  my 
brother  pastors  dropped  in  or  even  sent  a  line  down  saying  "God 
bless  you,"  with  a  handshake  and  a  prophecy  of  good  success,  in- 
stead of  the  unkind  question,  "Are  you  doing  anything?"  You 
have  got  to  hear  the  tone  of  it.  That  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
thing.  I  say,  and  I  magnify  my  office,  I  say  the  greatest  office 
in  the  prison.  I  say  that  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  has  a  higher 
power  of  government  than  any  other  officer.  So  I  appeal  for 
just  that  thing  my  friend  Leonard  has  plead  for,  this  union  of 
the  whole  prison,  the  warden  and  the  chaplain  and  the  deputy 
and  the  officers,  that  they  have  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  mind 
and  same  purpose. 

These  men  must  be  restrained.  There  must  be  government, 
but  we  recognize  the  soul  behind  it  ;  we  recognize  the  soul  of  the 
man,  and  here  you  have  the  combination,  the  pastor  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  pastor. 

Some  of  the  most  glorious  pastor's  work  I  have  ever  done 
has  been  for  prisoners  ;  some  of  the  richest  confidences  that  ever 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  man  of  God  have  come  to  me  from  troubled 
faces  and  hearts  ;  so  let  us  hope  the  days  shall  come  when  the 
penitentiary  officials  shall  gather  together  and  believe  Him,  and 
work  for  the  common  salvation  and  plan  for  it  together,  then 
shall  the  chaplain  have  every  help  he  needs  to  save  men. 

MRS.  DEBORAH  C.  LEEDS.  —  To  whom  was  it  that  Jesus  said  : 
"This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise?"  For  the  last  thing 
Jesus  did  on  the  cross  was  to  forgive  the  repentant  sinner. 
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MR.  S.  J.  BARROWS. — Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  what  a  ter- 
rible indictment  it  is  of  the  Christian  ministry,  that  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  has  made  to  us.  Ought  it  not  to  make  us  hang  our  heads  in 
shame  ?  I  felt  so,  and  yet  I  felt  that  that  indictment  is  true ;  that 
the  great  body  of  ministers  throughtont  our  states  do  not  guard 
the  people's  interest  in  this  prison  question. 

I  went  to  a  little  town  some  time  ago  and  the  jail  was  the  most 
conspicuous  thing  in  the  town.  I  was  talking  with  a  minister 
there,  and  he  said  he  had  lived  there  five  years,  and  had  never 
been  inside  of  that  jail.  He  was  a  bright  and  kindly  young  man, 
but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  work 
as  a  Christian  minister,  to  go  to  that  jail  and  do  what  he  could 
there  in  the  line  of  his  ministry. 

Then  I  think  we  have  got  to  protest  against  the  prisoners 
being  made  the  victims  of  other  men  who  cannot  succeed  in 
other  professions  anywhere  else  and  so  they  are  put  in  these 
places  to  fail  in  them,  as  they  have  failed  outside. 

I  had  a-  talk  awhile  ago  with  a  chaplain.  Mr.  Phillips  made 
a  suggestion  that  some  of  those  chaplains  had  better  find  a  situ- 
ation elsewhere,  which  I  think  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  I  sent 
for  this  chaplain  and  thought,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  kindness, 
that  I  had  better  have  a  talk  with  him.  I  talked  with  him  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  when  I  got  through  with  him  I  said,  ''Chap- 
lain, if  a  man  had  talked  to  me  for  fifteen  minutes  as  I  have 
talked  to  you  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  would  resign,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  resign,"  but  he  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  resign." 
He  had  not  shown  me  a  single  proof  that  God  had  called  him, 
but  fortunately  the  Lord  found  an  agent  to  remove  the  man  and 
he  was  sent  somewhere  else,  and  that  prison  chaplaincy  was  left 
vacant.  As  one  of  the  prisoners  said  to  me,  "I  have  no  use  for 
such  a  man." 

Some  prisons  have  the  voluntary  system  of  attending  service 
in  the  chapel.  I  believe  in  that  system,  but  some  wardens  do  not 
agree  with  me.  Massachusetts  has  the  compulsory  rule  and  all 
prisoners  must  attend  either  the  Catholic  services  or  the  Protest- 
ant. I  think  that  under  the  voluntary  system  a  good  chaplain  will 
get  almost  %/a3  large  an  audience  as  under  the  compulsory  system, 
because  the  men  prefer  to  go  to  hear  something  interesting 
rather  than  stav  in  their  cells. 
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v.  Let  us  who  are  interested  in  this  work  hold  up  and  keep  up 
the  very  highest  ideal  of  service,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  im- 
press society  and  thus  gain  their  sympathy  and  their  help  in  our 
work. 

E.  A.  FREDENHAGEN,  General  Superintendent  Socities  for 
Friendless,  Topeka,  Kansas. — I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  church.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  ministers  of  the 
church,  many  of  them,  have  been  negligent  in  this  prison  work, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ministry  of  the  classes  are 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  of  them  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  gone  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  and  day  by  day, 
into  the  prisons  of  the  west,  and  personally  I  have  been  well  re- 
ceived and  treated  with  courtesy,  and  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  the  ministers  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  you  talk  of 
the  west. 

The  work  of  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  is  sadly  neg- 
lected. Prison  officials  are  not  very  hearty  in  their  welcome  of 
the  ministry  and  their  work  is  not  appreciated.  I  find  as  a  whole 
that  we  have  not  in  the  west  grown  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  the  work  in  the  prisons,  as  they  have  farther  east.  I  know 
of  wardens  who  are  given  absolute  freedom  from  any  control 
outside.  Conditions  are  growing  better  just  as  wardens  are 
growing  better  and  the  political  pull  is  less  paramount.  They 
have  called  in  the  Society  for  the  Friendless  to  work  in  their 
service.  Ministers  complain  that  they  are  poorly  paid  in  prison 
service,  and  that  in  accepting  such  service  they  must  give  up  their 
standing  in  the  church,  and  get  out  of  touch  with  their  minis- 
terial brethren. 

I  have  called  upon  laymen  and  preachers  alike,  to  go  into 
this  service,  and  this  is  what  one  layman  «aid  to  me:  "I  would 
take  up  this  work  but  I  can  have  a  better  standing  and  a  better 
salary  in  my  special  profession.  If,  however,  you  could  guar- 
antee so  much  I  think  I  would  consider  the  call." 

I  believe  that  we  are  simpler  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  prisoner,  the  chaplain  recognizes  moral  force 
and  honesty  as  does  the  warden  himself.  But  we  %re  not  yet 
where  we  can  recognize  the  fullness  of  the  chaplains'  privilege 
and  power.  If  the  wardens  would  invite  these  good  friends  to 
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come,  and  have  them  fully  understand  that  they  are  welcome, 
the  church  would  respond.  I  think  this  point  ought 'to  be  raised, 
and  I  want  to  defend  the  ministry  and  the  church  as  well. 

(The  following  report  of  an  actual  prison  visit,  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  Chaplains'  Association  by  a  lady  who  was  in  the 
audience,  is  inserted  here  for  illustrative  purposes.) 

"A  few  weeks  ago  three  ladies,  two  from  our  place  and  one 
an  evangelist  from  a  neighboring  town,  visited  our  local  jail,  in 
which  there  were  nine  prisoners,  eight  young  men  and  one  quite 
up  in  years.  The  evangelist  talked  with  them  very  earnestly,  and 
all  except  the  old  man  attentively  listened.  At  the  close  of  her 
talk  she  asked  if  .she  should  pray.  All  except  the  older  one 
seemed  moved.  He  seemed  hardened ;  perhaps  he  tried  to  so 
appear.  They  answered  that  she  might  if  she  wanted  to.  'But 
do  you  want  me  to?  I  want  to  do  what  you  want  me  to  do?" 
Three  or  four  answere  I  that  they  wanted  her  to  pray.  'And  such 
a  prayer,'  said  one  of  the  ladies,  'I  never  heard.'  All  were  vis- 
ibly moved. 

"They  were  asked  if  there  was  anything  that  they  wanted, 
flowers  or  what-not.  All  expressed  a  desire  for  reading.  When 
asked  what  kind  of  reading,  they  replied  'Magazines  or  papers, 
or  something  to  read.' 

"When  outside  the  bars,  the  evangelist  again  offered  prayer, 
the  prisoners  kneeling  within,  and  the  sobbing  of  some  was  so 
audible  as  to  be  distinctly  heard. 

"She  suggeste  1  that  one  verse  of  'Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee,'  be  sung.  All  were  so  moved  that  she  herself  was  the  only 
one  who  could  sing.  The  other  two  ladies  were  crying  as  well 
as  the  prisoners.  The  ladies  were  cordially  invited  to  come 
again.  Our  Union  has  arranged  to  have  regular  visits.  A 
.bundle  of  good  reading  matter  was  given  them,  for  which  they 
seemed  very  grateful." 

Different  persons  may  read  this  account,  between  the  lines, 
in  different  ways.  But  we  believe  this  to  have  been  a  some- 
what typical  visit,  and  we  most  firmly  believe  that  many  such 
visits  are  blessed  to  the  men  who  are  visited. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  JACKSON,  Ph.D.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  International  Federation  of  Sunday  Rest  Associa- 
tions of  America. — I  felt  at  first  that  I  was  an  outsider  in  this 
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Congress,  but  on  second  thought  I  remember  that  I  have  a  nat- 
ural right  to  be  present  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation, for  I  had  the  honor  at  one  time  of  being  master  in  the 
boys'  reformatory  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  twelve 
months.  My  interest  in  the  work  of  social  reform  has  never 
abated  since. 

Especially  have  I  been  interested  in  this  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  salvation  of  boys.  My  experience  in  the  reformatory  had 
many  things  to  cause  pain  to  a  sensitive  person,  and  yet  I-  have 
nothing  but  the  brightest  thoughts  of  my  association  with  those 
boys.  I  never  had  an  instance  where  the  boys  failed  to  recipro- 
cate the  kindly  interest  which  I  took  in  their  welfare.  As  an 
illustration :  On  one  occasion,  when  a  social  was  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sabbath-school  of  my  church,  I  got  leave  of 
absence  for  nine  boys.  The  rule  was  that  when  a  master  got 
permission  for  a  boy  to  go  out  of  the  institution  of  an  evening, 
the  master  was  responsible,  and  was  expected  to  keep  him  in 
sight  until  he  was  delivered  at  the  gate  of  the  reformatory.  It 
\vas  also  understood  that  only  one  boy  could  get  leave  of  absence 
with  a  master  for  one  evening.  I  took  my  chances,  however, 
got  leave  of  absence  for  the  nine ;  gave  them -tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Sabbath-school  entertainment,  parted  with  them  at 
the  gate  of  the  reformatory,  and  (excepting  at  the  church)  did 
not  see  them  again  until  the  next  morning.  But  all  the  boys  re- 
turned faithfully  and  in  time. 

Much  of  the  wrong-doing  and  the  mismanagement  of  boys 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  .parents,  teachers  and  others  who 
may  have  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  worth  while  always  to  study 
the  boy ;  get  to  know  him,  and  then  reach  his  heart  and  suit 
your  treatment  to  his  particular  character  and  circumstances.  I 
am  certain  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  that  course 
will  prove  successful. 

In  regard  to  what  our  brother  said,  who  has  recently  sat 
clown.  I  want  to  stand  up  for  the  Christian  ministry  of  this 
country.  I  want  to  say  to  this  assembly  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  prison  in  the  United  States 
but  may  have,  if  the  warden  will  only  make  his  wishes 
known,  enough  ministers  of  Christ  to  conduct  any  ordi- 
narv  service,  and  even  extraordinary  services.  Ministers  stand 
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ready  to  do  what  they  can  in  hospitals,  reformatories,  prisons,  or 
any  other  public  institution.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  pastors 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  conduct  services 
in  the  penitentiary,  if  they  understand  that  such  services  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  authorities  of  the  prison. 

I  had  not  intended  participating  in  this  discussion,  but  I 
cannot  remain  silent  when  ministers  are  accused  of  not  being 
willing  to  conduct  -public  services,  or  discharging  any  other 
ministerial  duty  in  any  penitentiary.  I  want  to  say,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  country  more  self-denying, 
more  ready  to  help  the  poar  and  the  sinning,  more  ready  to  do 
any  service  that  will  brighten  the  lot  and  possibly  be  the  means 
of  saving  some  of  the  lapsed  classes  of  society,  than  the  minis- 
ters of  Christ. 

REV.  WILLIAM  C.  STOUDENMIRE,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — I 
do  not  want  to  speak  long,  but  I  want  to  say  for  the  ministry 
from  Maryland  that  we  have  no  trouble  in  having  our  ministers 
perform  services  in  the  prisons  whenever  they  are  needed  or 
wanted.  Our  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  has  charge  of  the  services 
in  general,  and  whenever  we  have  need,  or  call  for  men,  we  can 
get  them,  and  we  take  them  from  those  who  are  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  prisoner  and  are  willing  to  help  him  to  a  better 
life,  and  so  we  get  the  combination  we  want. 

I  am  glad  to  say  further  that  John  F.  Wiler,  always 
through  his  efforts  during  the  week  and  through  his  of- 
ficers, makes  the  whole  week  a  source  of  pleasant  antic- 
pation  of  Sunday,  and  so  I  might  say  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Correction.  It  is  a  preparation  through  the  week  and 
expectation  of  the  Gospel  on  Sunday,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
wonderful  help  and  blessing  to  these  men,  and  even  a  help  to  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

MR.  WHITTAKER,  of  Indiana. — I  want  to  say  of  the  war- 
dens of  this  Association  that  I  believe  all  are  Christian  gentle- 
men, and  every  one  of  them  has  his  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of 
man  he  wants  to  fill  this  place  of  chaplain.  He  will  not  trust  his 
institution  to  every  man  who  comes  along.  I  wanted  the  best 
man  in  a  certain  state  and  I  went  to  the  bishop  and  asked  him  to 
assign  this  man  to  my  institution.  The  bishop  absolutely  re- 
fused to  assign  the  one  I  asked  for  because  he  said  he  could 
not  do  any  good  amongst  the  convicts  of  that  institution. 
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I  possibly  put  this  matter  a  little  strong,  but  I  do  it  for  the 
purpose  of  the  awakening  that  the  facts  will  carry  with  them. 

REV.  A.  H.  JESUP,  Chaplain  State's  Prison,  Fort  Madison,  ' 
Iowa. — As  a  chaplain  I  want  to  add  one  word  in  favor  of  the 
ministers  and  their  relation  to  prison  wqrk. 

In  our  home  town  we  have  eight  or  nine  Protestant 
ministers,  and  every  one  of  them  preaches  in  turn  in  the  prison, 
and  I  believe  we  have  none  out  of  touch  with  the  churches  on 
that  account.  No  chaplain  will  forget  he  is  a  minister,  or  will 
cease  to  be  a  minister  because  he  is  a  chaplain  in  a  prison. 

If  anyone  thinks  these  men  are  not  of  average  intelligence 
he  makes  a  terrible  blunder.  These  men  are  very  bright  and 
keen,  and  want  good  strong  talk,  and  thoughts  expressed  in  sim- 
ple language.  In  our  town  we  have  had  two  union  church  meet- 
ings in  prison  institutions  in  the  last  four  years.  Next  month 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  is  coming  and  will  hold  meetings  there. 
I  say  again  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Christ's  churches  and 
ministers  are  not  in  touch  with  the  chaplains,  or  that  any  chap- 
lain must  be  out  of  touch  with  the  churches. 

Ruv.  DAVID  JUDSON  STARR,  D.D. — I  know  how  limited  our 
time  is,  but  there  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  that  I  wish  to 
present  to  this  Association. 

An  international  Sunday  rest  conference  has  taken  action  in 
St.  Louis  and  I  beg  to  read  this  resolution  and  respectfully  ask 
that  Dr.  Jackson  may  be  heard  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Jackson  is 
secretary  for  the  International  Sunday  Rest  Association. 

CHAPLAIN  STARR  then  read  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  which  had  been  discussed  and  approved  in  a  section 
meeting  of  the  chaplains. 

Whereas,  The  proper  observance  of  a  weekly  rest  day  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  therefore  be  it,  by  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Congress,  in  session  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  October 
17,  1904, 

Resolved,  That  in  all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  we 
recommend  that  the  authorities  in  charge  ascertain,  50  far  as 
they  can  do  so,  to  what  extent  Sabbath  desecration,  directly  or 
indirectly,  led  the  criminal  into  the  commission  ^of  his  alleged 
crimes,  and  that  records  be  made  and  published  of  the  findings 
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in  such  investigations ;  that  in  all  such  institutions  the  labor  re- 
quired to  be  done  by  officers  and  inmates  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, to  the  end  that  all  may  have  bodily  rest  and  the  best  pos- 
sible opportunities  for  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  also  that 
where  inmates  are  required  to  labor  on  Sunday,  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  time  required  for  such  necessary  work  of  prisoners 
be  given  them  for  rest  and  improvement,  either  on  the  day  be- 
fore or  the  day  after  they  are  so  employed  on  the  Sabbath,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done. 

DR.  ALEXANDER  JACKSON — Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  friends :  When  Brother  Starr  kindly  brought 
me  to  my  feet  at  the  present  moment,  I  had  no  wish  to  take  more 
than  a  moment  of  your  valuable  time,  but  I  have  been  commis- 
sioned, along  with  Brother  Starr,  as  a  delegation  from  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  Rest  Congress  to  your  body. 

The  Congress  which  has  recently  adjourned  was  a  great 
success.  All  parts  of  the  United  States  were  represented  in  it. 
'i  nere  were  also  delegations  from  Canada ;  from  several  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  us,  and  different  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  Congress  had  a  most  interesting  program  and  took  ad- 
vanced ground  in  different  directions.  It  organized  an  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Sunday  Rest  Associations  of  America,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  centralize  the  power  of  the  different  organ- 
izations, to  develop  the  organization  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  possibly  to  have  branch  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  countries  south  of  us  on  this  continent.  It 
also  adopted  plans  to  influence  different  organizations  and  repre- 
sentative bodies,  both  in  this  and  other  lands.  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan  that  Brother  Starr  and  I  were  appointed  to 
interview  your  honorable  body. 

The  Sunday  Rest  Congress,  and  those  whom  it  represents, 
extend  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  organization,  the  right 
hand  of  cordial  fellowship,  seeking  to  have  your  co-operation  in 
the  great  work  of  saving  the  American  Sabbath  as  a  mighty 
reformatory  agency. 

Especially  would  we  desire  the  co-operation  of  all  prison 
authorities  in  two  different  directions :  first,  to  introduce  as  much 
of  healthy  gooi  sense  Sunday  rest  and  quiet  into  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  prisons  of  this  country  as  possible ;  and  in  the  second  place 
to  inauguarte  some  system  of  finding  the  relation  between  Sabbath 
desecration  and  crime  in  the  experience*  of  criminals  committed 
to  the  care  of  prison  authorities.  Such  an  investigation  ought  to 
result  in  a  wealth  of  tangible  material  in  defense  of  oUr  American 
Sabbath. 

We  believe  that  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  at 
the  very  fountainhead  of  all  morality  and  character,  and  very 
much  desire  your  co-operation  in  collating  a  reliable  mass  of  facts 
which  would  have  immense  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  right  observance  of  Sunday. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  and  friends,  for  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
my  message  and  to  convey  to  you  the  wishes  of  the  Sunday  Rest 
Congress,  that  your  sessions  may  be  profitable  and  very  enjoyable, 
and  contribute  to  the  more  successful  management  of  those  com- 
mitted to  the  prisons  of  our  country. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

•  CHAIRMAN  BATT. — The  president  of  the  Congress  will  take 
the  chair  again  immediately  to  dismiss  the  meeting,  but  before  he 
does  so  we  want  to  thank  all  the  wardens  this  afternoon  for  being 
present  with  us.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  to  them  we  are. 

PRESIDENT  WINES. — It  is  time  to  close  this  meeting.  \\'e 
were  to  adjourn  at  four  o'clock. 

There  are  some  things  I  would  like  to  say  on  this  occasion 
that  I  must  omit,  but  I  think  it  is-  meet  to  say  to  the  chaplains  that 
I  don't  think  the  chaplains  always  recognize  the  real  religion  of 
the  wardens,  when  it  happens  not  to  appear  in  the  conventional 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  If  the  chaplains,  in  any 
work  they  are  doing  professionally,  would  go  to  the  wardens  and 
ask  them  for  their  help,  and  not  demand  it,  I  am  sure  they  would 
get  it.  The  wardens  are  doing  their  work  with  just  as  sincere 
and  high  a  purpose  as  the  chaplains  themselves,  and  you  must  not 
feel  that  because  a  man  smokes  a  cigar  he  is  not  a  Christian.  You 
must  not  feel  that  because  a  man  uses  profane  language  he  is  not 
a  Christian,  or  that  because  a  man  takes  a  drink  of  \vhisky  he  is 
not  a  religious  man.  Do  not  judge  the  wardens  because  they  do 
not  follow  professionally  the  rules  you  would  like  to  see  them  live 
by.  If  the  chaplains  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  wardens  by 
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appreciating  them  and  working  with  them,  they  will  find  the 
benefit  of  it  in  their  work.  If  you  want  the  wardens  to  come  to 
you,  you  must,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  meeting  to-night.  Judge  Lindsay  cannot  be 
here.  We  shall  have  to-night  first  an  address  by  the  warden  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  Hon.  Albert  Garvin,  on  "Recent 
Changes  in  Legislation  and  Administration." 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned  to  7  130  this  evening. 

A    RESPECTFUL    RESERVATION. 

Ill  relation  to  certain  remarks  that  our  honored  president 
made  in  adjourning  the  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon,  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  exception  reserved  on  behalf  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  qualify  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines  then  said. 
While  the  honored  president's  remarks  may  be  wholly  true  in  the 
letter  of  them,  such  remarks  are  not  always  interpreted  simply  and 
strictly  by  the  letter. 

We  have  great  regard  for  President  Wines,  as  one  of  the 
founders  and  most  distinguished  members  of  this  Congress,  as  a 
teacher  of  wide  repute,  and  as  a  standard  author  of  authority. 
The  chaplains  also  remember  gratefully  that  when  it  has  been  a 
part  of  their  allotted  discipline  to  meet  ^criticism  in  public,  which 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  endure,  Dr.  Wines  has  been  a  champion  for 
them,  and  has  shown  his  high  appreciation  of  their  work. 

But  we  are  not  convinced  that  any  members  of  the  Congress 
need  be  so  pointedly  cautioned  touching  certain  things,  as  his 
remarks,  although  kindly  intended,  might  seem  to  imply. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  as  we  think  he  is  also,  that  profanity 
and  whisky-drinking  are  not  commendable  in  a  prison  officer. 
We  are  well  aware  that  some  men  who  use  profane  language  at 
times  are  better  qualified  to  govern  a  prison  than  some  others  are 
are  more  refined  in  their  vocabulary.  We  suppose,  also,  that 
many  who  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  their  meals  are  more  exemplary 
men  on  the  whole  than  some  other  men  who  are  total  abstainers. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that,  we  cannot  forget  that  strong 
drink  is  no  respector  of  persons,  that  it  degrades  and  disgraces 
prison  officers  as  pitiably  as  it  does  any  other  men,  and  that  the  too 
free  use  of  liquor  is  a  shame  anywhere.  "Whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise." 
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We  hope  never  to  forget  that  none  of  us  have  any  right  to 
erect  standards  of  character  that  the  Lord  himself  never  erected, 
or  to  "judge"  any  prison  officer  whatever  by  any  arbitrary  con- 
ventions that  men  make.  But  we  .are  well  persuaded  that  if  any 
men  are  contemptuous  toward  church  services  and  toward  relig- 
ious meetings,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  no  substitutes  for  such 
agencies,  which  they  have  tried  and  proved  to  be  equally  effective 
with  the  agencies  they  undervalue,  such  men  would  not  be  the 
men  whom  we  should  most  desire  to  manage  prisons. 

Moreover,  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  most  loyal  appre- 
ciation of  the  motives  of  all  those  with  whom  we  have  the  great 
privilege  to  be  associated,  whether  in  this  Congress,  or  in  the 
prisons  from  which  we  come,  and  especially  of  our  honored 
wardens. 

We  trust  that  the  president's  words  may  prove  to  be  useful ; 
we  think  they  may  be  more  useful  if  accompanied  by  this  adden- 
dum, which  is  respectfully  offered  on  behalf  of  the  chaplains. 

Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was  unanimously 
chosen  president ;  and  Rev.  D.  J.  Starr,  D.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,, 
secretary  for  the  year  1905. 


MONDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  PRESIDENT  WINES  at 
8  130  o'clock. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  ''Recent  Changes  in  Legislation  and  Administra- 
tion" by  Hon.  Albert  Garvin,  Warden  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
chairman.  MR.  GARVIN,  please  take  the  stand. 

ALBERT  GARVIN,  Warden  Connecticut  State  Prison,  Weth- 
ersfield,  Connecticut. — My  paper  is  simply  a  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   STATUTORY,  EXECUTIVE  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES. 

BY   HON.  ALBERT  GARVIN,  WARDEN   STATE  PRISON,  WETHERSFIELD,  CONNECTICUT. 

To  the  National  Prison  Congress: 

The  annual  committee  was  created  by  the  last  Prison  Con- 
gress to  collect  data  concerning  statutory,  executive  and  industrial 
changes  taking  place  in  prisons  and  reformatories  during  the  year, 
begs  to  report  that  the  past  twelvemonth  was  marked  by  compar- 
atively stable  penal  administration.  In  the  aggregate  the  year's 
changes  in  legislation,  in  executive  management  and  in  productive 
industries  were  unusually  few.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer  the 
committee  sent  out  circular  letters  of  inquiry,  and  although  replies 
were  received  from  over  three  scores  of  institutions,  various  states 
which  were  confidently  expected  to  supply  information  neglected 
to  lend  a  hand.  In  the  case  of  states  to  which  no  allusion  is  made 
irt  this  summary,  ether  no  changes  were  reported  or  else  no 
responses  to  the  committee's  inquiries  were  received. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  legislatures  of  very  few  states  were  in  session  last  win- 
ter, and  consequently  the  volume  of  new  penal  laws  enacted  was 
small.  In  Illinois  a  new  law  governing  prison  industries  became 
operative  on  July  I,  1904.  The  measure  is  based  upon  the  New 
York  statute,  prohibits  the  contract  system  and  limits  productive 
prison  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  sold  directly  to 
public  institutions  and  to  the  political  divisions  of  the  state. 
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The  warden  of  the  Iowa  state  prison  at  Anamosa  reports  the 
enactment  of  stringent  legislation  against  the  unauthorized  admis- 
sion into  prisons  of  liquor,  opium,  morphine  or  weapons.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  act  is  five  years  in  the 
penitentiary  or  a  fine  of  $500.  Another  Iowa  law  establishes 
three  classes  of  salaries  for  prison  employes.  In  the  first  class  the 
maximum  monthly  salary  is  $65  ;  in  the  second  class,  $55  ;  and  in 
the  third  class,  $50.  Still  another  Iowa  statute,  which  indirectly 
affects  prisons,  creates  a  juvenile  court  and  confers  on  the  magis- 
trates of  the  state  wide  powers  wth  reference  to  handling  juvenile 
delinquents. 

In  Massachusetts  the  legislation  concerning  the  religious  in- 
struction of  prisoners  was  revised.  The  new  feature  is  a  provis- 
ion that  a  prisoner  "shall  not  be  required  to  attend  any  other 
service  or  religious  instruction  than  that  of  his  own  religious 
belief,  provided  that  religious  services  and  instructions  of  his  own 
belief  are  regularly  held  at  the  institution."  By  another  Massa- 
chusetts act  the  penalty  for  being  an  habitual  criminal  is  changed 
from  twenty-five  years  to  the  maximum  sentence  for  the  particu- 
lar crime  for  which  he  has  been  convicted.  A  special  act  provides 
for  the  installation  of  new  boilers  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
roof  for  the  boiler  house  at  the  Massachusetts  reformatory. 

In  New  York  a  new  law  makes  vagrancy  an  offence  for 
which  commitments  may  be  made  to  the  state  reformatory  for 
women  or  the  western  house  of  refuge  for  women.  Another 
provision  of  the  same  law  changes  from  definite  to  indefinite  the 
form  of  sentence  to  these  institutions.  Another  act  authorizes  a 
magistrate  making  commitments  to  the  state  reformatory  for 
women  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  when  it  sits 
as  a  board  of  parole  to  consider  the  case  of  any  person  sentenced 
by  him.  Another  New  York  measure  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  detention  of  children  over  two  years  of  age  in  any  state 
prison,  but  it  is  understood  that  defective  phraseology  has  ren- 
dered the  measure  ineffective. 

In  New  Jersey  a  law  providing  for  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  physical  plant  of  the  state  prison  and  making 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  that  purpose  was  enacted. 

In  Ohio  an  act  making  it  a  criminal  offence  for  anybody  ex- 
cept officers  and  guards  to  have  in  his  possession  within  the  walls 
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of  the  state  prison  any  contraband  articles,  weapons,  liquor,  or 
narcotics,  was  passed. 

In  West  Virginia  the  entire  body  of  legislation  governing  the 
administration  of  the  penitentiary  was  recast  and  various  changes 
of  importance  were  effected. 

Congress  passed  a  law  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  United  States  naval  prison  at  Cavite. 

EXECUTIVE   CHANGES. 

The  number  of  changes  taking  place  during  the  year  in  the 
executive  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  was  not 
large. 

Thomas  Wilkinson  retired  from  the  wardenship  of  the  Cali- 
fornia state  prison  at  Folsom  and  was  succeeded  by  Archibald 
Yell. 

E.  E.  Marshall  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
state  reformatory  at  Hutchinson  in  place  of  J.  S.  Simmons. 

Charles  S.  Hart,  who  for  several  years  had  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  at  Concord,  was 
elected  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Joseph  F.  Scott. 

Joseph  F.  Scott  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  state  reformatory  at  Elmira  to  succeed  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Robertson. 

Joseph  P.  Byers  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  to  succeed  D.  W. 
Bussinger. 

Arthur  Pratt  was  elected  warden  of  the  Utah  penitentiary  at 
Salt  Lake  City  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  pre- 
vious executive  head  of  the  institution. 

Captain  Samuel  W.  B.  Diehl  succeeded  Captain  Samuel  C. 
Lemly  as  judge  advocate  general  of  the  navy.  The  judge  advo- 
cate general's  department  exercises  supervision  over  naval  pris- 
oners. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES. 

Several  changes  in  prison  industries  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  although  the  total  number  was  not  unusually  large. 
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At  the  Delaware  state  workhouse  at  Wilmington  a  stone- 
crushing  plant  was  established. 

In  Illinois,  as  already  stated,  noted  among  the  legislative 
changes  mentioned  in  this  report,  a  new  law  requires  the  aban- 
donment of  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor. 

At  the  Indiana  state  prison  at  Michigan  City  a  piece-price 
contract  for  the  manufacture  of  overalls  in  place  of  a  knitting 
industry  became  operative.  The  chair  contract  was  succeeded 
by  a  contract  for  coopering  and  stone-working,  on  the  basis  of  a 
specified  daily  sum  for  each  prisoner  employed.  The  public  ac- 
count system  was  also  introduced. 

At  the  Iowa  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison  the  contract 
with  the  Iowa  Farming  Tool  Company  was  renewed  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  the  company  will  employ  forty  additional  con- 
victs. The  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  button  blanks  from 
mussel  shells  will  expire  December  i,  1904. 

In  the  Michigan  state  reformatory  at  Ionia  the  manufacture 
of  shirts  was  replaced  by  the  reed-chair  industry,  on  which  over 
325  men  are  employed  at  fifty  cents  a  day. 

At  the  Missouri  state  prison  at  Jefferson  City  plans  are  being 
matured  for  the  establishment  of  a  twine  plant  to  be  operated  on 
the  state-account  system. 

At  the  New  York  state  reformatory  for  women  at  Bedford 
the  work  of  making  book  covers  for  the  use  of  the  institution  was 
introduced. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Eastern  Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia  no 
change  in  prison  industry  took  place,  but  the  number  of  convicts 
employed  was  increased.  The  number  of  idle  convicts  was 
reduced  from  620  to  340  between  January  and  July. 

At  the  Wisconsin  state  prison  at  Waupun  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  was  discontinued  and  a  contract  was  negotiated 
with  the  Paramount  Knitting  Company  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  cents  a  day. 

At  the  West  Virginia  penitentiary  at  Moundsville  no  change 
in  the  character  of  the  industries  took  place  but  more  men  were- 
employed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  GARVIN,  Chairman. 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  October  i,'  1904. 
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THE  PRESIDENT. — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Wardens'  Association  make  a  similar  report  each  year. 

This  report  is  remarkable  in  its  completeness  and  members 
can  obtain  copies  of  same  on  application  to  Mr.  Garvin,  as  he  has 
about  one  hundred  printed  copies  here  for  distribution  among  the 
members  of  the  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  "Criminal  Law 
Reform",  by  Judge  Fort,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
will  be  omitted  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  two  other  reports, 
viz.:  The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  "Prison  Disci- 
pline", of  which  committee  W.  A.  Hunter,  of  Animosa,  Iowa,  is 
chairman ;  and  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  "Dis- 
charged Prisoners",  of  which  committee  the  Rev.  Father  A.  M. 
Fish,  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  at  Trenton,  X"ew  Jersey,  is 
chairman. 

I  am  requested  by  Mr.  Byers,  the  financial  secretary,  to  state 
the  fact  that  the  dues  for  the  year,  $5.00,  will  be  gladly  and 
thankfully  received  by  him  and  a  receipt  given  for  them. 

We  need  money  and  you  will  please  pay  that  sum  to  him 
before  leaving  and  as  soon  as  you  can. 

We  will  now  have  report  from  Dr.  Barrows  on  "Statistics," 
by  special  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Barrows  is  chairman.  DR. 
BARROWS,  please  come  forward  and  take  the  stand. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    STATISTICS   OF    CRIME. 
BY    DR.    SAMUEL    J.    BARROWS,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  resolution  under 
which  this  committee  was  appointed  was  offered  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  by  its  late  an  1  lamented  president,  Dr. 
Charlton  T.  Lewis.  Impressed  with  the  great  void  of  informa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  crime,  Dr. 
Lewis  urged  that  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  whose  pur- 
pose it  should  be  to  'Study  what  measures  can  be  adopted  to  bring 
about  the  publication  of  accurate  and  reliable  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  subject  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

As  this  resolution  was  first  worded  it  was  open  to  the  pos- 
sible interpretation  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Congress 
was  to  be  charged  with  the  collection  of  such  statistics  and  to 
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devise  and  organize  means  for  that  purpose.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  such  an  idea  was  not  in  the  thought  of  Dr.  Lewis,  with 
whom  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  an  early  conference. 
This  Association  has  no  funds  under  which  to  organize  the  elab- 
orate machinery  which  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  an  extended 
inquiry  and  to  gather,  analyze  and  publish  a  mass  of  'Statistics 
in  relation  to  crime  in  the  United  States.  Even  a  very  simple 
inquiry  along  such  lines  involves  large  expense  and  labor,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  in  our  country  to  secure  statistics  and  in- 
formation upon  a  purely  voluntary  basis  without  the  support  of 
governmental  authority. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  only  work  which  this  com- 
mittee could  do  would  be  to  put  itself  in  some  relation  to  the 
department  of  the  government  through  which  and  by  which  this 
work  of  collecting  and  analyzing  criminal  statistics  must  inevit- 
ably be  clone ;  namely,  the  United  States  census. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  statistics  of  crime  are  in- 
cluded in  the  inquiries  of  the  United  States  census,  and  appear 
in  the  decennial  reports  and  tabulations ;  but  a  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics made  once  in  ten  years,  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
reference  and  comparison.  In  most  of  the  great  civilized 
countries  of  the  world,  the  judicial  statistics,  and  also  statistics 
of  prison  population,  are  published  every  year.  This  renders 
comparison  easy,  and  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  condi- 
tions that  exist  instead  of  those  which  may  have  passed  away. 
Similarly  in  the  United  States,  the  statistics  of  crime  should  be 
published  annually.  This  is  done  in  certain  states,  with  varying 
degrees  of  accuracy,  but  the  compilations  thus  made  are  not  on 
a  uniform  basks ;  they  are  far  from  complete,  and  even  if  they 
were  wholly  satisfactory,  one  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  go 
through  the  publications  of  forty-five  different  states  to  secure 
totals  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  work  should  be  done  by 
United  States  government.  It  should  be  a  function  and  duty 
of  the  permanent  census  bureau.  It  is  already  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  this  country  that  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  im- 
portant questions  in  regard  to  the  volume  and  movement  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  cannot  be  answered  because  there  are  no 
facts  and  figures  available.  Comparison  with  other  countries 
in  regard  to  crime  is  therefore  impossible,  and  it  is  even  im- 
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possible  to  study  the  movement  of  social  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  law  and  authority  in  the  United  States. 

A  conference  held  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  showed  that  gentleman  to  be  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  great  lack  of  information  in  this  direction, 
and  as  thoroughly  desirous  of  securing  it.  He  assured  the  com- 
mittee of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  census  bureau  and  of  his 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  suggestion  and  aid  which  might 
be  furnished  by  this  Association.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
no  law  under  which  this  compilation  can  be  made. 

It  will  doubtless  be  impossible  to  undertake  the  whole  work 
of  compiling  judicial  and  criminal  statistics  at  once.  All  that 
can  be  expected  at  first  is  that  some  special  line  of  inquiry  shall 
be  taken  up  by  the  bureau  and  conducted  with  uniformity  and 
thoroughness.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  this  point,  the  chairman  wrote  to  each 
member  for  suggestions.  Though  no  formal  result  was  reached, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  would  probably  agree  in  a  request 
for  statistics  showing  the  high  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States. 

A  member  of  the  committee,  Prof.  Faulkner,  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  census  bureau  and  had  undertaken  inquiries  as  to 
the  prison  population  of  the  United  States.  Prof.  Faulkner  has 
since  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  we  cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
personal  suggestion.  The  studies  he  has  already  made  and  the  in- 
formation secured  will  not,  however,  be  lost.  Mr.  John  Koren, 
an  accomplished  statistician,  has  been  induced  by  the  census 
bureau  to  take  up  work  on  this  and  similar  lines.  The  genuine 
interest  of  the  bureau  is  seen  in  the  designation  of  the  man  to 
whom  this  work  has  been  instrusted. 

Your  committee,  though  it  cannot  point  to  any  line  of  in- 
quiry definitely  accomplished,  is  in  a  position  to  report  progress. 
It  is  of  no  little  value  to  have  the  importance  of  this  work  recog- 
nized by  the  census  bureau  at  Washington,  and  we  believe  that 
eventually  its  importance  will  be  recognized  by  Congress  and 
the  necessary  laws  and  appropriations  passed  to  secure  it. 
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THE  PRESIDENT. — MR.  KOREN,  of  the  Washington  Census 
Bureau,  please  come  forward. 

JOHN  KOREN. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — A 
few  weeks  ago  a  representative  of  a  foreign  government  came  to 
the  United  States  for  the  express  purpose  of  studying  our  Crimi- 
nal Statistics.  He  had  traveled  over  a  good  portion  of  the  globe 
and  was  now  on  his  way  home.  He  had  a  long  list  of  questions 
with  him,  which  he  submitted,  and  to  our  great  humiliation  we 
had  to  inform  him  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  boasted  progress,  we 
could  not  answer  the  same.  The  questions  concerned  the  problem 
of  crime  in  the  United  States.  That,  I  admit,  was  a  humiliating 
condition  and  one  which  it  is  our  duty  to  overcome  as  speedily  as 
possible.  I  am,  therefore,  needless  to  say,  very  much  in  hopes 
that  your  body  will  see  fit  to  continue  this  Standing  Committee 
on  Statistics,  and  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  further  any  propo- 
sition that  may  come  before  Congress  in  regard  to  anything  in 
this  line  of  work.  I  only  use  the  term  "Statistics  of  Crime"  be- 
cause we  must  confine  our  attention  merely  to  the  prison  popula- 
tion. 

I  will  merely  say  that  the  results  will  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  the  census  of  ten  years  ago,  but  they  will  necessarily 
be  imperfect  and  will  remain  so  until  we  get  the  necessary  author- 
ity in  law  to  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  We  need,  above 
all  things,  to  have  the  authority  to  take  up  this  line  of  investiga- 
tion as  such  every  year.  Now  your  body  will  be  called  upon  for, 
suggestions  and  will  be  called  upon  to  lend  its  weight  of  opinion 
to  the  proposition  for  an  amendment  in  the  census  law  that  may 
come  up  and  I  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  get  this 
amendment  passed  and  that  it  will  prove  a  practical  benefit. 

I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  people  from  the  other  side 
cannot  come  and  ask  us  questions  which  we  are  unable  to  answer, 
but  we  are  trying  to  do  just  as  well  about  this  work  as  anything 
else. 

SECRETARY  MIUJGAN. — I  move  that  Mr.  John  Koran's  name 
be  handed  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Statistics,  instead  of  Mr. 
Faulkner,  formerly  of  the  census  bureau,  and  that  the  Standing 
Committee  be  continued.  Motion  seconded  and  adopted.  * 

THE  PRESIDENT. — A  meeting  of  the  prison  physicians  attend- 
ing this  Congress,  is  asked  for  to-morrow  afternoon  at  i  :2O 
o'clock,  at  the  small  parlor  right  opposite  the  secretary's  office. 
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I  want  to  add  to  the  notice  of  meeting  to-morrow  night, 
which  will  be  held  in  this  room,  that  the  meeting  will  be  addressed 
by  the  Hon.  Eugene  Smith,  a  prominent  attorney  of  New  York 
City,  on  the  question  "Is  Crime  Increasing  in  the  United  States", 
and  on  Wednesday  night,  before  closing  the  exercises,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  addressed  by  Samuel  G.  Smith,  on  "Social  Responsi- 
bility for  Crime". 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
"Preventive  and  Probation  Work",  of  which  committee  Dr.  C.  R. 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.,  is  chairman.  DR.  HENDERSON,  please  come  forward 
and  give  us  your  report. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE  ON    PREVENTIVE   AND   REFORMATORY    WORK. 
BY  DR.   CHARLES   R.    HENDERSON,   PROFESSOR  OF   SOCIOLOGY,   CHICAGO   UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  President,  and , Fellow-Workers. — I  ishall  have  to  invent 
a  parable :  A  social  policy  of  prevention  must  include  many 
factors,  f  Thus  it  must  provide  improved  measures  of  dealing 
with  convicted  persons,  as  by  suspended  sentence  under  proba- 
tion and  supervision,  the  substitution  of  fines  for  imprisonment, 
with  privilege  of  paying  fines  by  installments  ;  the  requirement  of 
restitution  and  placing  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace ;  a  thor- 
ough national  an  1  international  system  of  records  and  identi- 
fication ;  conditional  release,  on  probation  and  under  supervision, 
with  the  "indeterminate  sentence" ;  prolonged  sentences  for  dan- 
gerous repeaters,  etc. — -There  are  aliso  many  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  environment  of  the  tempted,  education,  recreation, 
sanitation,  public  hygiene,  etc. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  has  made  twelve  points  in  a  pro- 
gramme of  legislation  for  Illinois  in  1904-5,  which  represents 
the  most  advanced  views : 

f  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  made  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  Juvenile  Courts  who  kindly  replied  to  the  circular  of  questions 
sent  out  by  the  committee : — Judges  B.  B.  Lindsay,  R.  D.  McLeod,  R.  J. 
Wilkin,  Junius  Henderson,  C.  W.  Henisler. 

Probation  Officers :  Rev.  W.  B.  Farmer,  Rev.  H.  W.  Kellogg, 
Messrs.  H.  I  .Smith,  Jesse  Pattpn,  G.  K.  Shutleff,  N.  D.  Baker,  E.  Fellows 
Jenkins,  J.  J.  Mac  Manaman. 

Others  who  have  given  information  are :  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  Dr. 
H.  H.  Hart,  Dr.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff. 
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1.  A  required  amount  of  the  work  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  schools  to  be  covered  by  all  the  children,  either  in  the 
public  schools,  or  in  private  schools,  or  in  some  other  manner  (in 
institutions  or  at  home)  preferably  the  work  of  the  first  eight 
years,  as  in  Colorado. 

2.  Required  school  attendance  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
except   for  children  exempted  after  compliance  with  the   fore- 
going school-requirement. 

3.  A   physician's   examination   of  all   the   children   at  the 
time  of  beginning  work,  and  the  filing  of  a  signed  statement  of 
a  physician  of  the   local  board  of  health,   that   at  the  time   of 
the  examination  the  child  is-  of  the  normal  stature  of  a  child  of 
fourteen  years,  and  in  good  health. 

4.  The    appointment    of    school    physicians    with    powers 
much  enlarged  beyond  those  of  the  present  medical  visitors  of 
the   Chicago   schools. 

5.  The  appointment  of  school  nurses  provided  by  the  local 
boards  of  health. 

6.  Special  classes  in  the  schools  on  a  larger  scale  not  only 
for  the  deaf  and  crippled  -as  now,  but  for  all  the  recently  immi- 
grated children  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  for  the  children 
who  are  sub-normal  but  not  idiotic. 

7.  Play  centers  under  the  charge  of  the  local  boards  of 
education. 

8.  Branch   libraries   in  the   public   school  to   reinforce  the 
school  \vork  in  the  English  language. 

9.  Regulation  of  the  street  occupation  for  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  girls. 

10.  Adoption  of  the   Pennsylvania,  prohibition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  underground 
in  mines. 

11.  The  Colorado  law  enforcing  adult  responsibility  for  the 
delinquency  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

12.  The  admission  to  the  electorate  of  the  women  of  the 
state,  in  order  that  the  mothers,  the  teachers,  and  the  rest  of  the 
women  interested  in  children  may  help  with  the  enactment  and 
the  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
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For  this  report  your  committee  has  selected  a  restricted  and 
definite  problem  for  study — that  of  dealing  with  juvenile  of- 
fenders and  morally  imperilled  youth  by  means  of  "probation 
officers",  under  the  direction  of  juvenile  courts.  We  thought  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  confine  our  study  and  discussion  to 
this  field  rather  than  scatter  attention  and  labor  over  a  .wide 
field  without  much  hope  of  definite  results. 

A.       MODE    OF    INVESTIGATION. 

We  planned  our  inquiry  very  carefully,  taking  counsel  with 
Dr.  S.  J.  Barrows  so  as  to  avoid  duplicating  his  investigation 
into  the  law  and  the  judicial  aspects  of  the  problem,  and  consult- 
ing with  judges  and  probation  officers  and  with  each  other 
as  to  the  questions  to  be  asked. 

We  have  sought  to  gather  the  first-hand  statements  of  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  young  delinquents  and  morally  imperilled 
children.  \Ye  have  collated,  classified,  arranged  and  interpreted 
the  facts  and  judgments  furnished  by  these  persons.  The  ex- 
perience is  not  very  long  and  the  opinions  are  often  provisional 
and  tentative ;  and  yet  they  are  significant  and  suggestive  for 
future  experiments  and  labors.  So  many  courts  were  represented 
that  it  is  probable  we  should  not  be  required  to  modify  our  recom- 
mendations if  these  letters  had  been  more  numerous. 

NATURE  CAUSES  AND  CLASSES  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

Are  juvenile  delinquents  distinguished  by  any  physical  de- 
fects or  peculiarities  ?  By  any  mental  defects  or  peculiarities  ?  By 
any  defects  in  moral  ideas  and  habits?  By  any  defects  or  pecul- 
iarities in  home  an  1  surroundings? 

The  object  of  asking  questions  on  this  point  was  to  secure 
insight  into  the  disposition  of  the  persons  with  whom  probation 
officers  are  actually  dealing.  Some  quotations  will  reveal  the 
convictions  of  those  who  daily  have  to  do  with  these  children  and 
youth. 

These  officers  make  no  pretention  to  anything  like  a  scien- 
tific examination  of  the  pupils  under  their  care,  but  observe 
them  with  a  direct  practical  purpose.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  optimistic  attitude  which  is  so  natural  in  enthusi- 
astic and  sympathetic  persons  whose  success  depends  on  their 
hopefulness  no  less  than  on  the  shrewdness  of  their  discrimina- 
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tion  and  judgment.  Occasionally,  where  a  physician  comes  into 
contact  with  the  children,  he  is  more  apt  to  discover  defects  of 
body  and  mind  than  untrained  workers ;  but  he  also  has  a  bias 
in  the  opposite  direction,  since  he  is  trained  to  look  for  abnormal 
and  diseased  conditions.  After  stating  some  of  the  observations 
collected  from  the  workers  we  shall  be  in  a  somewhat  better 
position  to  sift  the  testimony  and  reach  conclusions  in  regard  to 
average  conditions,  classes  and  defects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  with  very  marked 
defect  (deaf  mutes,  blind,  sickly,  feeble,  feeble-minded,  etc.) 
are  usually  sent  to  appropriate  schools,  hospitals  and  custodial  in- 
stitutions, and  do  not  come  under  the  observation  of  probation 
officers. 

Evidence  gathered  from  other  sources  than  those  used  in 
this  report  indicate  that  juvenile  offenders  are,  on  the  average, 
defective  or  inferior  in  phvsical  development.  It  is  well  known 
that  defective  phvsical  structure  and  development  affects  the 
mental  form  and  the  moral  disposition,  as  well  as  the  industrial 
and  economic  opportunities  and  success  of  youth. 

The  quickness,  agility  and  resourcefulness  of  the  waif  and 
street  boy  are  now  considered  as  defects  of  precocity ;  evidences 
that  the  bur  lens  of  adult  life  have  been  thrown  too  early  and 
heavily  on  the  immature  body  and  mind.  It  is  very  easy  to  be 
misled  by  these  marks  of  shrewdness  and  adaptation.  It  is  not 
wholesome  for  a  child  to  be  aged  in  mind. 

But  generalizations  must  take  account  of  the  various  classes 
of  delinquents  and  morally  imperilled  children.  What  is  true  of 
the  members  of  one  class  is  not  true  of  all,  or  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  of  others.  Judges  and  probation  officers  who  deal  with 
very  large  numbers  of  children  and  youth  soon  fall  into  the  habit, 
natural  to  the  logical  and  scientific  mind,  of  classifying  or  group- 
ing their  charges  according  to  their  characteristic  marks.  And 
even  legislation  has  attempted,  though  hitherto  in  a  very  crude 
and  awkward  fashion,  to  establish  classes. 

An  illustration  may  be  selected,  Mr.  Julius  M.  Mayer,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in  New  York  City,  says : 

"The  children  who  have  been  arraigned  may  be  broadly 
classified  as :  (i)  Michievous  children.  (2)  Children  who  com- 
mit crimes  because  of  temptation.  (3)  Children  who  commit 
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crimes  because  of  environment  and  bad  associations.  (4)  Chil- 
dren who  commit  crimes  because  of  parental  neglect  or  incom- 
petency.  (5)  Children  with  what  may  be  called  criminal  ten- 
dencies. (6)  Children  who  are  runaways  and  vagrants.  (7) 
Disorderly  and  ungovernable  children.  (8)  Children  who  are 
neglected  or  abused  by  their  parents/' 

B.       LAW    AND    COURT    PROCEDURE. 

While  we  must  refer  at  this  point  to  the  study  made  by  Dr. 
S.  J.  Barrows,  it  seems  proper  to  draw  attention  to  some  facts 
brought  to  us  by  our  inquiry.  We  asked  of  the  probation  officers  : 
What  changes  in  the  law  would  you  recommend  ?  What  changes 
in  the  form  of  trial  procedure?  Is  a  jury  desirable?  Is  a  lawyer 
to  represent  the  child  desirable  ?  Is  there  any  recent  decision  by 
any  court  concerning  the  juvenile  court?  Is  any  case  pending? 

Among  the  recommendations,  made  are: 

1.  The  judge  should  serve  continuously.       Where  various 
judges  take  their  turns  the  "procedure  is  irregular,  the  practice 
cannot  be  the  same,  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  boys  who  are 
on  probation  and  who  return  to  the  court  to  report,  cannot  be 
familiar  to  the  judge  who  probably  sees  the  boy  only  once." 

2.  In  respect  to  procedure.     It  seems  to  be  agreed,  up  to 
this  time,  that  the  trial  should  be  as  informal  as  possible ;  that  it 
should  not  suggest  the  idea  that  the  child  is  being  treated  as  a 
criminal. 

One  judge  (Mr.  R.  J.  Wilkin)  thinks  it  best  to  recognize  all 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  a  criminal  trial,  but  modifying 
them  so  as  to  fit  the  case  of  the  juvenile — his  right  to  a  speedy 
trial,  to  be  confronted  with  the  evidence,  and  to  preserve  other 
safeguards,  while  at  the  same  time  the  purely  formal  is  kept  in  the 
background. 

3.  Jury.     It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  a  jury  is  un- 
desirable ;  that  the  cost  of  it  is  great ;  that  it  increases  publicity 
and  notoriety ;  that  it  involves  a  formal  criminal  procedure ;  that 
it  seriously  interferes  with  the  moral  and  educational  influence 
of  the  judge  and  other  officers  of  the  court. 

4.  Is  a  lawyer  desirable  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
child? 
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On  this  point  a  difference  of  opinion,  was  brought  out  by  our 
correspondence.  In  favor  of  having  a  lawyer  it  was  urged :  that 
the  cross-examination  of  a  conscientious  lawyer  protects  a  child 
from  the  cruelty  of  selfish  parents,  and  brings  out  the  relations 
and  conditions  of  life  better  than  could  be  otherwise  done  (Judge 
Wilkin).  Judge  Wilkin  adds:  "Disorder  child  cases  have  no 
lawyer,  not  being  criminal",  and  thus  admits,  what  some  deny, 
that  juvenile  offenders  are  on  criminal  trial. 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  Chicago  court — himself  a 
lawyer,  says :  "The  lawyer  is  necessary,  not  to  act  as  a  prose- 
cutor or  to  represent  the  defence,  but  to  assist  the  probation 
officers  in  the  many  questions  and  work -that  arise  from  day  to 
day." 

Against  having  a  lawyer  present  it  is  said :  The  defense  of 
a  lawyer  influences  the  child  to  conceal,  lie  and  evade ;  it  disturbs 
the  influence  of  the  judge,  if  the  defense  succeeds,  the  child  imag- 
ines himself  a  hero,  and  acts  worse  than  before.  One  judge 
(Judge  J.  Henderson)  says:  "Not  usually.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  appoint  one  to  look  up  cases."  Judge  Lindsay 
thinks  "Lawyers  were  necessary  in  criminal  cases.  A  child's  case 
is  not  a  criminal  case,  it  is  not  convicted  of. crime,  nor  sent  to  a 
criminal  institution,  except  in  capital. cases." 

C.      AS   TO    PROBATION    OFFICERS. 

I.     How  and  by  whom  are  these  officers  appointed? 

In  Colorado  they  are  appointed  by  the  judge,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  politics 
from  interfering  with  such  appointments,  and  to  secure  a  high 
class  of  service.  It  has  worked  most  successfully  so  far. 

Probation  or  parole  officers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  bor- 
ougfys  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  are  appointed  by  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  special  sessions,  first  division.  In  Brooklyn  various 
denominations  are  consulted  in  appointments.  In  Cleveland  there 
are  about  300  approved  by  the  chief  probation  officer  who  is  a 
paid  employee  of  the  court;  they  are  appointed  by  the  judge.  In 
Indianapolis  the  judge  appoints.  In  Philadelphia  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  on  recommendation  of  the  New  Century 
Committee  on  juvenile  court  and  probation  officers. 
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It  is  evidently  recognized  that  the  judge  should  make  the 
appointment  of  probation  officers,  because  he  is  responsible  for  the 
told  results  of  the  work.  But  it  seems  wise  to  secure  help  in 
seeking  out  and  selecting  suitable  persons.  The  device  of  Colo- 
rado, giving  a  veto  power  to  the  state  board  of  charities,  seems  to 
suggest  a  way  of  saving  the  movement  from  the  clutch  of  the 
spoilsmen.  When  the  officers  are  paid  out  of  a  public  treasury 
some  such  check  is  needed  as  a  protection  to  the  judge  who  is 
often  himself  an  elective  officer  and  exposed  to  attacks  from 
party  and  faction. 

2.  The  amount  of  salary  is  an  important  factor.     We  are 
learning  what  it  must  •  cost  to  secure  and  keep  competent  and 
trained  probation  officers.     In  Colorado  the  law  provides  that,  in 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  not-  to  exceed  three  probation 
officers  may  be  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  year  each  for  two  of  such  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  year  for  the  chief  probation  officer  with  an  expense  account 
of  eleven  hundred  dollars  a  year,  to  be  paid  under  the  direction  of 
the  court. 

In  New  York  City  no  salaries  are  paid  probation  or  parole 
officers.  In  Cleveland  no  salaries  are  paid  to  any  but  the  chief 
probation  officer.  In  Indianapolis  they  are  paid  $3  per  day.  In 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  they  are  paid  $3  per  day  for  each  day's 
services,  but  no  allowance  for  expenses.  The  truant  officer  may 
be  required  to  act  for  the  court.  In  Philadelphia  the  salary  is 
$600  a  year,  with  allowance  for  car  fare  and  postage.  . 

3.  One  of  the  most  serious  questions  relating  to  the  payment 
of  probation  officers,  is  the  source  of  funds ;  since  the  paymaster 
who  holds  the  purse  will,  in  large  measure,  hold  the  reins  also. 

Arguments  against  payment  of  probation  officers  out  of  pub- 
lic funds  are  sent  us.  It  is  asserted  that  if  these  officers  are  paid 
out  of  a  public  fund  they  will  necessarily  or  certainly  be  partisan 
appointments.  This  is  the  chief  argument  used  on  this  side. 
Stated  in  the  language  of  the  intelligent  advocates  of  this'  view, 
the  argument  runs :  "Probation  officers  should  not  be  paid  out  of 
public  funds.  By  so  doing  you  make  a  political  machine  of  the 
probation  or  parole  system".  (Mr.  Jenkins,  N.  Y.)  Mrs.  Schoff 
puts  it  in  this  way:  "Probation  work  is  of  no  value  unless  the 
officer  is  fitted  by  character  and  comprehension  of  child  nature, 
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and  love  of  childhood  to  stimulate  the  child  to  do  right.     Such 
qualities  are  rarely  obtained  by  political  appointments." 

One  of  the  judges  (Mr.  Wilkin)  thinks  one  experience  is 
not  long  enough  for  a  conclusive  answer.  "If  the  officer  is  paid 
by  volunteer  charity,  a  better  officer  will  be  obtained,  but  with 
many  provisos,  one  of  which  is  that  the  charity  paying  his  salary 
shall  be  regular  in  its  payment  and  the  amount  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee a  good"  officer.  If  the  probation  officers  are  paid  out  of  the 
public  funds,  it  is  difficult  to  make  appointments  except  from 
political  reasons.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  the  end  publicly  paid 
probation  officers  will  result.  Both  systems  have  their  faults,  and 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire". 

In  favor  of  payment  out  of  the  public  treasury  it  is  argued  by 
Judge  Lindsay :  "Considering  that  Denver,  like  Chicago,  has  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  dollars  invested  in  jails,  criminal  courts,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  make  up  the  salary  lists  of  deputy  sher- 
iffs, jailers  and  policemen,  and  considering  that  one-half  of  the 
criminals  are  among  the  young  men,  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  all 
arrests  (possibly  eliminating  common  drunks)  in  the  cities  of  this 
country  are  among  the  boys,  it  would  seem  a  very  short-sighted 
and  inconsistent  policy  in  providing. for  their  protection  and  the 
prevention  of  crime,  to  refuse  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys 
therefor,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions into  the  hundred  of  thousands  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  those  who  are  criminals  largely  because  of  neglect  in 
youth  by  the  home  and  the  state.  The  only  possible  advantage  in 
favor  of  begging  from  the  public  to  support  probation  officers,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  eliminated  from  politics  and  a 
better  class  of  people  employed.  Yet,  in  principle,  I  think  the 
system  is  wrong.  It  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  require  the  charitably 
disposed  citizen  of  the  community  to  exclusively  shoulder  the 
financial  burden  of  administering  its  most  important  laws.  Some 
method  should  be  devised  to  keep  the  administration  of  these  laws 
out  of  politics,  and  generally  a  healthy  public  sentiment,  such  as 
exists  with  reference  to  this  work  in  most  of  the  cities,  will  do 
much  to  that  end."  Judge  Lindsay  also  remarks  that  the  Court 
may  appoint  as  many  voluntary  officers  as  seems  desirable. 

Most  of  the  opinions  favored  payment  by  the  public,  at  least 
of  enough  officers  to  make  sure  that  the  work  will  be  well  done. 
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All  admit  the  employment  of  volunteers  when  they  can  be  used. 
From  Cleveland  we  hear:  "Public  funds,  because  like  any  other 
court  it  should  be  a  public  charge.  We  have  tried  both  plans." 
(Mr.  Shuttleff).  "Public,  of  course;  we  have  tried  both.  The 
voluntary  system  is  wholly  unsatisfactory".  (Mr.  N.  D.  Baker.) 
"It  is  not  a  matter  of  charity,  but  civic  business".  (Mr.  Kellogg) 
"Public  funds,  because  he  performs  a  public  duty.  A  public 
duty  because  his  work,  in  a  great  measure,  takes  the  place  of  the 
work  in  a  state  reformatory.  The  probation  officer  does  for  the 
boy  or  girl  at  home  what  the  state  does  at  the  reformatory;  75% 
•  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  fairest  way  of  reformation  at 
home  without  sending  to  state  reformatory."  (Messrs.  Smith  and 
Potter).  "Out  of  public  funds,  because  his  service  is  to  the 
state  and  charity  is  too  uncertain."  (Judge  McLeod.) 

While  the  movement  is  a  novelty,  with  spectacular  and  sensa- 
tional features,  an  appeal  to  the  regular  subscribers  to  charity  will 
succeed.  But  it  succeeds,  for  example,  in  Chicago,  at  a  heavy 
cost.  The  judge  has  been  compelled  to  expend  much  of  his 
energy  in  creating  public  interest  and  raising  funds.  Various 
irregular  and  uncertain  devices  were  adopted  to  promote  this 
good  cause. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  directly  informed  by  the  financial 
committees  of  established  and  regular  charities,  this  money  has 
been  raised  largely  at  the  expense  of  these  established  charities. 
Attention  and  money  have  been  diverted  from  dependent  children 
to  delinquent  children,  and  from  family  care  to  the  support  of  a 
court  which  ought  to  be  supported  by  public  funds. 

The  law  of  Illinois  will  ultimately  have  to  be  amended  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  purpose.  When  the  novelty  has  worn  off 
it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  adequate  funds.  The  chief  probation 
officer,  Mr.  J.  J.  McManaman,  says :  "The  chief  difficulty  we 
encounter  in  our  probation  work  is  the  lack  of  means  furnished 
by  the  city,  county  and  state  in  carrying  into  execution  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  juveniles." 

In  Chicago,  where  the  voluntary  principle  is  professed,  the 
failure  to  secure  funds  and  other  reasons  have  compelled  the 
court  to  employ  sixteen  police  officers  as  probation  officers.  In 
all  countries  it  is  generally  agreed  that  such  work  should  not  be 
given  to  policemen.  Their  social  function  makes  them  agents  of 
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repression  in  relation  to  crime,  and  for  this  their  professional 
training  prepares  them.  But  for  school  playgrounds,  vacation 
schools,  and  probation  work  we  require  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  training.  Furthermore  it  defeats  the  fundamental  object  of 
the  juvenile  court  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  forms  and  agen- 
cies of  criminal  law.* 

In  Baltimore  "the  probation  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City,  /.  c.,  the  aggregated  judges, 
and  are  removed  by  the  same  power  at  pleasure."  "The  paid 
probation  officers  (three  in  number)  are  paid  each  $1200  per 
annum.  This  payment  is  made  by  the  city,  and  is  properly  so 
paid  because  the  work  of  the  court  and  the  probation  officers  is 
public  work  and  not  the  burden  of  private  and  voluntary  charity." 
(Judge  Henisler). 

D. '    FORMS   AND   RECORDS. 
E.      AS  TO   MEANS  AND   METHODS  OF   HELPING  CHILDREN. 

It  was  thought  that  the  peculiar  problems  of  influencing  way- 
ward and  neglected  children  and  youth  would  quicken  invention 
and  lead  to  discoveries  of  helpful  devices.  The  very  interesting 
suggestions  cannot  be  quoted  in  full,  and  some  of  them  must  be 
summarized  for  the  present  purpose.  || 

Individual  treatment  is  insisted  upon.  Each  child  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  dealt  with  according  to  his  disposition,  hab- 
its and  surroundings. 

So  long  as  the  parents  can  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  their  children  and  where  they  are  able  to  help, 
effort  must  be  concentrated  upon  them.  They  often  need  infor- 
mation about  their  children,  and  wise,  friendly  counsel  as  to  the 
best  way  to  treat  them.  In  some  cases  their  negligence  or  vicious 
example  call  for  stern  measures  of  warning  and  discipline  from 
the  court. 

*Mr.  W.  L.  Bodine,  October  10,  1904.  The  juvenile  court  of  Chicago 
"has  fourteen  probation  officers  and  sixteen  police  officers,  to  whom 
children  are  frequently  released  on  probation." 

||  One  of  the  best  discussions  is  from  W.  B.  Forbush :  The  Boy  Prob- 
lem. He  gives  a  list  of  books  and  articles  on  the  subject.  In  my  address 
before  the  National  Prison  Association  in  1003,  at  Louisville,  I  discussed 
some  of  the  phases  of  this  problem.  Care  of  C.  Stelzh,  Boys  of  the  Street. 
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In  crowded  cities,  where  the  homes  of  the  poor  afford  no 
room  for  play  and  recreation,  the  efforts  of  the  officers  must  be 
directed  to  secure  playgrounds  and  means  of  recreation. 
Churches,  associations,  schools,  and  park  commissioners  may  be 
invited  to  lend  aid. 

Occupation  of  time  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  good 
habits  and  correction  of  evil  habits.  Idleness  and  careless  asso- 
ciates are  the  ruin  of  youth.  In  the  case  of  children  of  school  age 
occupation  must  include  attendance  at  school  and  suitable  plays 
and  recreation.  After  school  age  most  of  the  youth  need  to  be 
placed  at  regular  work,  but  with  necessary  opportunities  of  recre- 
ation and  of  mental  improvement. 

F.       DIFFICULTIES. 

Attention  is  called  to  an  obstacle  which  requires  judicious 
and  deliberate  discussion.  Several  of  the  writers  speak  of  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  policemen.  Thus,  from  Fort  Wayne : 
"They  believe  that  all  offenders,  both  adult  and  juvenile,  ought 
to  be  confined  and  punished,  so  that  such  officers  will  not  be 
troubled  with  the  children  again.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  not  all 
the  officers  have  this  disposition.  They  get  no  notoriety  from 
the  arrest  of  a  juvenile  offender,  when  he  is  let  go  on  good  be- 
•  havior,  as  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

In  Leadville  the  police  often  "refuse  to  arrest  children  under 
jail  age,  i.  e.,  fourteen  years".  This  being  an  open  secret  the  chil- 
dren are  bolder  in  their  mischief  than  before  the  law  was  passed. 
"The  police  officials  are  hostile  and  critical".  In  other  cities  the 
reports  show  a  friendly  co-operation  of  the  police  authorities. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  this  difficulty  will,  in 
great  measure,  disappear  when  the  working  of  the  law  is  better 
understood  and  when,  with  an  adequate  number  of  capable  pro- 
bation officers,  it  shows  desired  results. 

G.     PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Of  the  opposition  of  the  police  in  some  cities  mention  has 
already  been  made.  The  letters  indicate  in  general  a  very 
friendly  attitude  of  the  public,  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  ex- 
periment. 
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But  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  this  sympathy  can  be  re- 
tained and  made  stronger  only  by  efficiency  and  success.  The 
very  existence  of  the  new  methods  will  depend  on  the  wisdom, 
energy  and  thoroughness  of  the  judges  and  their  trained  assist- 
ants. It  is  now  a  question  of  securing  the  right  sort  of  judges 
and  of  probation  officers,  and  of  providing  ample  means  for 
supervising  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  active  and  mischievous 
children  scattered  over  wide  areas  and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
temptation.  Public  opinion  then  must  be  educated  to  realize  that 
we  have  in  hand  a  very  serious  piece  of  business,  upon  which  a 
great  deal  of  money  must  be  spent,  and  that  even  in  the  imme- 
diate future  as  well  as  in  the  remote  future  this  expenditure  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  investment. 

H.     RESULTS. 

While  the  juvenile  court  movement  is  too  young  to  yield 
final  conclusions,  certain  kinds  of  results  are  already  clearly 
before  us. 

More  children  are  brought  into  court  than  formerly,  and  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be.  The  essential  vice  of  the 
ancient  method  was  that  the  state  took  no  notice  of  the  begin- 
nings of  vicious  conduct  under  the  age  of  legal  responsibility. 
The  moral  disease  is  most  easily  curable  in  its  early  stages,  and 
just  here  the  state  failed  to  act  until  the  malady  became  deep 
seated  and  chronic.  One  of  the  first  results  of  establishing  a 
juvenile  court,  free  from  the  procedure  of  shame  of  criminal 
courts,  was  to  secure  an  earlier  influence  with  morally  imper- 
illed youth,  and  in  consequence  the  prevention  of  habits  of  crime, 
and  avoidance  of  state  institutions  with  their  cost.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Denver  court  may  be  taken  as  typical.  "In  over 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  cases  on  probation,  after  'nearly  four 
years,  we  succeed.  We  do  not  fail  in  the  five  per  cent.,  for  be- 
cause a  boy  must  be  sent  to  the  industrial  school  is  not  the  test 
of  failure.  We  know  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  dis- 
charged from  the  courts,  before  the  existence  of  the  juvenile  law, 
were  returned  for  further  offences  within  the  same  period  (one 
to  three  years).  From  the  records  investigated  in  the  criminal 
court,  over  ninety  per  cent,  were  convicted  of  crime  and  over 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  boys,  under  seventeen,  were  sent  to  the 
jail  or  some  other  state  institution.  In  the  Denver  juvenile  court 
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none  are  convicted  of  crime  or  subjected  to  the  contamination 
of  the  jail,  an. I  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  them  first  subjected  to 
probation  ever  reach  the  industrial  school." 

RESULTS  IN  SAVING  OF  EXPENSE. 

Even  if  the  juvenile  court  cost  vastly  more  than  the  criminal 
court  in  would  be  economy  to  support  it,  for  saving  life  and 
character  of  youth  is  the  first  consideration. 

But  the  testimony  gathered  for  the  report  shows  that  the 
State  is  saved  a  very  large  sum  when  this  method  is  employed. 
The  expense  of  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  incarceration  in  jail  or 
prison,  or  confinement  in  a  reformatory  are  necessarily  very 
great,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  school  life  of  children  and  the 
occupation  of  youth  after  school  age  are  interrupted,  and  wages 
are  cut  off.  "If  the  number  of  commitments  of  children  brought 
to  the  juvenile  court  were  as  large  as  in  the  old  days  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  criminal  court,  considerably  over  $100,000 
cash  would  have  been  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  tax  payers  of 
Colorado  during  the  past  three  years,  for  their  care  and  main- 
tenance." (Denver  Report,  page  36. )§ 

Judge  McLeod,  of  Leadville,  says :  "There  is  a  great  sav- 
ing of  expenses  to  the  state,  and  more  to  the  several  counties. 
Under  our  fee  system  it  costs  Lake  county  about  $160.00  to  land 
a  boy  or  girl  in  the  state  industrial  school,  and  about  $20.00  to 
try  a  child  and  release  it  on  parole.  Last  year  at  least  twenty 
were  released  on  parole,  and  on  the  basis  above  shown  the  cost 
was  one  to  eight  or  $400.00  to  $3,200.00." 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Dr.  Fallows,  of  Chicago,  is  on  his  way  to 
speak  to  us  this  evening  and  it  is  about  time  for  him  to  arrive 
at  the  station,  and  I  expect  him  here  in  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
meantime  I  would  like  to  have  the  paper  of  Dr.  Henderson  dis- 
cussed. Will  MRS.  AMIGH,  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
at  Geneva,  say  something  in  regard  to  this  subject? 


§  On  page  178  of  the  Denver  Report  Judge  Lindsay  estimates  the  total 
saving  of  expense  in  three  years  at  $287,609.47 ;  from  parental  school 
$125,000,  ;n  reduced  commitments  and  expense  of  court  proceedings 
$172,509.47,  less  $9,900  for  Juvenile  Court. 
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MRS.  OPHELIA  L.  AMIGH,  Superintendent  State  Training 
School  for  Girls,  Geneva,  Illinois. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  intention  of  saying  one 
word,  but  I  came  to  absorb  all  I  could  get  and  take  home  with 
me,  but  if  I  say  anything  about  the  probation  business,  I  willsay 
I  believe  in  it  for  children,  and  more  and  more  for  some  of  the 
parents  of  children.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  a  different 
state  of  things  among  the  children  who  come  before  the  juvenile 
court  until  we  have  something  done  by  which  children  can  be 
taken  from  the  control  and  guardianship  of  drunken,  vicious  and 
worthless  parents. 

I  thought  to-day,  in  listening  to  the  speaking  in  the  meeting, 
about  the  golden  rule  in  regard  to  parents.  How  many  of  the 
girls  that  are  sent  to  me  could,  in  any  possible  way,  really  honor 
their  father  and  mother  ?  It  would  not  be  possible  for  me,  know- 
ing what  I  do,  to  feel  they  were  worthy  of  much  respect. 

I  think  this  probation  system  is  excellent,  because  it  is  bring- 
ing officers  in  contact  with  the  parents,  and  I  believe  that  Judge 
Lindsay  in  Denver  started  in  the  right  line  when  he  started  the 
police  officer  out  to  arrest  the  father  and  mother  for  the  wrong- 
doing of  the  child.  That  was  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and 
just  so  long  as  we  have  in  this  country  emigrants  coming  to  it 
who  never  had  any  teaching  in  the  lines  of  morality  and  so  long 
as  many  children  come  in  their  care  and  have  two  broken, 
drunken  parents,  the  same  conditions  will  exist  and  the  children 
must  be  saved  from  the  parents'  influence  and  example. 

Give  me  a  normal  girl  and  I  will  turn  out  a  good  woman. 
We  can  change  a  normal  girl  into  being  a  good  woman,  but 
the  trouble  is  we  have  so  many  that  you  can  hardly  make  them 
understand  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  They  have 
been  born  wrong. 

I  was  reading  a  sketch  in  a  paper  some  time  ago  and  it  was 
recalled  to  my  mind  by  some  words  spoken  by  Warden  McDon- 
ald, who  said  he  believed  that  the  criminal,  like  the  teacher,  was 
born  and  not  made,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  that.  Men  are  born  with  criminal  tendencies.  Many  men  are 
criminals  by  the  environments  and  some  are  made  criminals  by 
neglect. 
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In  our  home  there  has  been  girls  of  all  ages  between  ten 
and  eighteen  years,  of  every  color,  shade,  nationality  and  condi- 
tion that  I  can  imagine  under  the  sun,  and  out  of  this  class  we 
hardly  ever  fail  on  the  normal  girl ;  and  we  have  many  more  that 
can  be  made  good  citizens,  providing  some  one  else  will  furnish 
the  friends  and  judgment,  that  is,  they  can  be  taught  to  work, 
taught  in  school  up  to  a  certain  limit,  but  they  must  always, 
during  their  entire  lives,  have  some  one  else  to  lean  upon,  and 
the  moment  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  without  some  one  to 
direct  and  watch  over  them,  that  moment  they  go  wrong.  This 
continuous  care,  for  what  I  would  call  the  feeble-minded,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  these  girls  from  going  wrong.  Many 
of  you  would  probably  see  these  girls  and  think  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  them,  but  they  are  what  Dr.  Henderson,  I 
presume,  would  call  sub-normal  girls.  They  cannot  stand  alone. 
We  have  tried  it  time  and  time  again.  We  have  had  bright  girls, 
and  taught  them  up  to  where  they  can  can  become  self-supporting 
and  they  have  been  placed  with  good  families  and  under  good 
care,  and  yet  they  have  fallen  back  into  careless  ways  and  some- 
times into  criminal  ways.  We  have  a  number  of  such  girls  that 
never  ought  to  go  out.  This  is  the  class  the  probation  officer  has 
to  deal  with.  We  have  talked  with  many  ladies  in  Chicago  and 
they  say  the  same  as  I  am  saying  to  you.  If  they  have  a  girl 
who  is  a  normal  girl  and  they  can  make  things  appear  to  her  the 
same  as  to  the  officer  talking  to  her,  you  can  do  something  with 
that  girl  as  to  where  she  ought  to  be  and  keep  her  there.  About 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  this  class  of  girls  that  I 
am  speaking  of  is  to  place  them  under  restraint,  where  they  can 
be  made  the  most  of  and  taught  to  be  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  ever  to  become — a  large  class  who  should  always  be  kept 
under  supervisory  care. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — WTe,  in  this  state,  are  proud  of  Airs. 
Amigh,  because  we  know  the  excellent  results  of  her  work. 

From  our  next  neighbor  on  the  north  we  have  another  lady 
that  we  wish  to  hear  from. 

Our  Canadian  friends  we  are  glad  to  have  here  and  we 
assure  our  Canadian  friends  that  we  have  a  warmer  feeling  for 
Canada  than  for  Great  Britain.  MRS.  O'SULLIVAN,  we  wish 
you  would  come  upon  this  platform,  and  no  Canadian  will  be 
more  glad  to  receive  you  and  welcome  you. 
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-MRS.  EMMA  O'SULLIVAN,  Superintendent  Andrew  Mercer 
Reformatory,  Toronto. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  like  speaking  for  Canada.  I  am  here  as  a  pupil ; 
I  have  been  here  to  learn,  and  have  been  attending  this  Congress 
for  that  purpose. 

Yhe  very  topic  Dr.  Henderson  has  discussed  is  a  burning 
one  with  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  until  our  laws  in  Canada  are 
change:!  somewhat  that  we  will  not  accomplish  very  much  in 
that  direction.  You  are,  perhaps,  interested  more  in  knowing 
what  the  reformatory  is  in  Ontario.  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  un- 
derstand when  the  reformatory  was  first  opened  it  was  supposed 
to  be  modeled  on  the  same  lines  of  the  Sherbourne  prison  and  in 
appearance  there  is  some  resemblance  to  that  structure,  but  being 
a  provincial  institution  no  woman  can  be  sent  to  that  prison  for 
a  longer  time  than  two  years,  less  one  day. 

In  addition  to  being  a  place  for  women  and  a  refuge  for 
girls,  it  was  opened  under  some  charity,  I  believe,  to  protect 
those  women  who  would  be  confined  in  the  reformatory.  That 
stage  of  refuge  has  passed.  Older  girls  are  now  confined  there 
and  can  be  sent  there  under  two  kinds  of  sentence,  with  a  maxi- 
mum time,  five  years,  or  two  years — 'but  they  usually  have  an 
indefinite  term.  . 

Now  to  come  back  to  the  women  in  the  reformatory — the 
average  sentence  now  there  is  but  a  fraction  over  six  months, 
so  you  see  how  little  chance  is  given  to  those  in  charge  for  re- 
forming women. 

I  heard  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Sherbrourne  prison,  say  that  "It 
is  almost  impossible  to  reform  the  adult  woman,"  and  she  plead 
or  spoke  for  the  children  that  they  be  saved,  that  they  be  pro- 
tected before  they  became  subjects  for  prison. 

My  experience  with  the  women  there  is  that  they  are  good 
prisoners,  especially  the  poor.  You  who  have  charge  of  prisons 
know  that  the  vagrants  whom  we  get  are  idle.  We  teach  them 
to  be  industrious  and  we  make  them  personally  clean.  We  often 
find  them  repentant  but  they  are  not  with  us  long  enough  for 
there  to  be  lasting  good. 

I  have  read  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Wines  and  one  thought 
there  impresses  me  very  much.  He  spoke  of  habits  of  crime 
(His  language  was  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  put  it),  but 
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he  spoke  of  the  traces  in  the  brain  made  by  evil  habits  and  he 
said  we  must,  by  continued  good  habits  make  fresh  paths  and 
then  the  thought  will  run  along  these  good  paths. 

Now  I  do  not  have  my  women  long  enough  in  my  reforma- 
tory to  make  any  path  at  all. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  means  a  pardoning  power. 
There  must  be  a  change  in  our  laws  by  combined  legislation  before 
I  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  the  reform- 
atory for  women. 

In  what  Mrs.  Amigh  said  she  spoke  of  having  every  faith 
in  the  normal  girl.  I  just  want  to  tell  you  she  says  that  with 
proof  behind  it,  for  she  has  done  for  all  classes  of  girls  a  won- 
'derful  work. 

She  is  too  modest  to  tell  this  of  herself,  but  if  more  women 
did  that  sort  of  work,  went  into  it  heart  and  soul  and  tried  to 
reform  these  young  children  upon  the  streets,  take  hold  of  them 
and  help  them,  I  think  the  results  would  be  something  for  them 
to  be  proud  of.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  to 
you.  I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  be  present  before  you  and  thank  you 
for  the  attentive  hearing  to  what  must  be  an  old  story  to  many 
of  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  thank  Mrs.  O'Sullivan  for  her  kind- 
ness in  speaking  to  us. 

We  have  had  a  great  service  rendered  to  us  this  afternoon 
by  a  representative  from  England,  one  from  Canada  and  one 
even  from  Mexico,  an  1  to-day  we  have  the  unusual  pleasure  of 
having  in  this  audience  a  citizen  of  Japan,  a  member  of  the  Prison 
Society  of  Tokio,  and  while  we  know  that  Mr.  Innami  is  not  pro- 
ficient and  fluent  in  English,  yet  we  would  like  to  have  him 
speak  and  if  he  prefers  to  speak  in  his  own  language,  we  would 
like  to  hear  the  Japanese  language  and  he  can  then  afterwards 
write  cut  his  speech  and  we  will  print  it  in  our  report. 

Come  forward,  MR.  INNAMI,  if  a  Japanese  can  face  a  Rus- 
sian on  the  field  of  battle,  speaking  in  Japanese  before  our  meet- 
ing can  surely  never  make  you  quail. 

MR.  O.  INNAMI,  Inspector  of  Prisons  of  Japan,  Tokio,  now 
speaks  in  his  own  language. 
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1  (.The  President  here  reads  the  address  of  Mr.  Innami,  from 
Japan,  translated  into  English)  : 

"Excuse  me,  if  I  speak  in  my  own  language.  Two  months 
ago,  I  came  to  your  country  in  order  to  investigate  and  study  your 
prison  system,  and  especially  the  juvenile  reformatory  system. 
I  did  not  -know  that  this  Congress  would  be  held  during  the  time 
of  my  journey.  Now  I  have  the  honor  to  attend  it.  This  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me.  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
discussions  about  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  probation  sys- 
tem, and  the  juvenile  court.  In  all  of  these  your  country  can 
claim  the  honor  of  priority.  Though  they  are  not  yet  widely 
accepted,  I  believe  that  in  the  very  near  future  they  will  be 
adopted  and  practiced  throughout  the  world.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  is  a  light  shining  into  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  crime. 
It  embodies  the  true  principle  and  theory  of  criminal  justice.  My 
country  is  in  trouble.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  have  been 
killed  and  wounded. 

My- own  task  is  to  investigate  the  best  way  to  combat  against 
social  crime.  What  is  the  best  way?  Doubtless,  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  probation,  the  juvenile  court,  and  other  preventive 
institutions.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  a  war  of  peace  for  the 
enlargement  of  humanity. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  imagine  the  joy  it  gives  me  to  have 
come  to  this  developed  country,  to  study  your  methods !  I  must 
thank  you  for  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me  in  this  Congress. 
The  memory  of  this  visit  and  this  occasion  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  me,  through  the  longest  life.  In  two  or  three  days  I  leave 
Quincy,  and  we  shall  be  separated,  but  please  remember  me. 

Again  I  thank  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  see  Mr.  Fallows  has  arrived  and  the 
time  has  arrived  in  which  to  hear  his  address. 

REV.  SAMUEL  FALLOWS,  President  Board  of  Managers  Illi- 
nois State  Reformatory,  Chicago. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  owe  you  an  apology,  perhaps,  although  I  never 
make  any.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  am  late,  so  I  will  apologize  for 
the  railroad,  which  caused  me  to  be  late,  and  not  for  myself. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  CRIME  TO  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
BY    RT.    REV.    SAMUEL    FALLOWS,  LLD. 

John  Stuart  Mill  once  claimed  that  it  would  be  well  to  ques- 
tion an  axiom,  so  that  the  truth  contained  in  it  might  be  the 
more  clearly  seen.  It  w7ould  seem  like  arraigning  an  axiom  in 
the  educational  world,  to  call  in  question  the  value  of  a  broad, 
liberal  public  school  system  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  it  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  years  and  is  still  being  done. 
Richard  Grant  White  fiercely  attacked  the  public  schools  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
calling  them  a  failure..  Benjamine  Reece  followed  in  the  same 
track  about  fourteen  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  Five  years  ago  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  took 
up  the  same  strain  in  a  contribution  to  the  North  American 
Review.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Congress, 
held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  substantially  the  same  arguments 
used  by  these  writers  were  employed  by  some  of  the  delegates 
to  show  that  the  common  schools  were  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
increase  of  crime. 

Mr.  White  contended  that  ignorance  had  no  relation  with  vice, 
but  that  it  was  the  mother  of  superstition,  and  that  if  ignorance  be 
the  mother  of  vice  and  the  public  school  is  the  efficient  foe  of 
ignorance,  the  condition  of  things  should  be  much  better  among 
us.  But  he  claimed  there  had  been  a  steady  deterioration  in  all 
directions  in  the  United  States. 

Our  large  towns,  he  maintained,  swrarm  with  idle,  vicious 
lads  and  young  men  without  visible  means  of  support.  Our  rural 
districts  are  infeste:!  with  tramps,  a  species  of  the  genus  homo, 
unknown  to  our  forefathers.  Our  legislatures  are  corrupt,  our 
great  corporations  buy  them  up  at  will.  The  dominant  political 
parties  are  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections.  The  judges  on  the 
bench  have  notably  declined  in  learning,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 
Dishonesty  in  business  and  betrayal  of  trust  are  matters  of  com- 
mon shame.  Politics  have  been  largely  handed  over  to  inferior 
men  of  love  of  cunning.  Divorces  have  fearfully  multiplied. 
Filial  respect  has  diminished,  our  young  men  and  young  women 
have  lost  their  modesty  and  ceased  to  blush  for  the  loss. 

Crime  and  vice  have  increased  year  after  year,  correspond- 
ing almost  exactly  to  the  development  of  the  common  school  sys- 
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tern.  It  has  given  us  also  a  nondescript  and  hybrid  class,  unfitted 
for  professional  or  mercantile  life,  unwilling  and  also  unable  to  be 
farmers  and  artisans,  and  who  have  left  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  to  be  performed  by  immigrant  foreigners. 

Mr.  Reece  claims  that  the  United  States  census  for  1880 
proves  that  the  increase  of  prisoners  in  our  prisons  is  the  result 
of  the  increase  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  He  quotes  from 
the  records  of  the  prisons  of  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  to  prove  his 
position.  These  prisons  contained,  when  the  statistics  were  taken, 
2,616  convicts,  of  whom  1,801  are  credited  with  a  common  school 
education,  making  70%  of  the  whole  number. 

The  report  of  these  institutions,  however,  did  not  state  what 
kind  of  a  common  school  education  these  inmates  have  received. 
Out  of  the  whole  number,  nineteen  were  returned  as  collegiates, 
ten  as  having  received  classical,  and  seventy-eight  academic  edu- 
cation— 4%  of  the  entire  population. 

Now  if  these  figures  show  anything  at  all,  they  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  higher  the  education  the  less  in  proportion  is  the  number 
of  inmates.  We  may  justly  reason,  therefore,  that  the  common 
school  education  received  was  of  the  lowest  grade,  barely  lifting 
its  recipients  above  the  category  of  illiterates.-  Had  it  been  of  a 
higher  grade  there  would  have  been  fewer  prisoners. 

In  harmony  with  this  deduction  are  the  interesting  facts 
brought  to  light  in  the  twenty-six  years  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory's existence.  During  that  period  11,296  inmates  have  been 
enrolled.  Of  this  number  1,868,  or  over  16%,  were  without  any 
education,  or  thorough  illiterates;  5,315,  or  over  47%,  could  read 
or  write  with  difficulty;  3,649,  or  over  32%,  had  an  ordinary 
common  school  education,  and  461,  or  over  4%,  had  a  high 
school 'or  more  advanced  training.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  ordinary  common  school  education  means  as  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris  shows  in  his  reports,  an  attendance  of  scarcely  five  years  in 
the  schools.  It  also  means  an  Average  attainment  of  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  only. 

The  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  the  second  largest  in  the 
country,  has  had  a  life  of  twelve  years.  More  than  5.000  boys 
have  been  received  during  this  period.  The  per  cent,  of  thorough 
illiterates  is  lower  than  that  given  in  the  Elmira  statistics.  The 
per  cent,  who  had  attended  the  public  schools  was  much  higher. 
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In  Elmira  it  was  32%,  in  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory,  about 
80%.  But  very  few  of  this  number  had  gone  beyond  the  third 
grade.  The  number  who  had  received  a  higher  education  was 
about  4%. 

I  recently  obtained  statistics  bearing  on  this  and  other 
kindred  points  from  fourteen  of  the  principal  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  average  per  cent, 
who  had  attended  public  schools  was  ninety.  The  average  grade 
was  not  higher  than  the  third  or  fourth.  To  the  question  "how 
many  were  attending  school  when  sent  to  the  reformatory"  ?  some 
of  the  answers  were  as  follows :  "Very  few",  "One  half",  "Nearly 
all",  "Probably  none",  "None",  90%  were  truants",  "All  were 
enrolled  and  could  not  have  evaded  truant  law  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time."  The  ages  ranged  from  ten  to  thirty. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the  question 
shows  that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  in  the  jails  of  the  United 
States  is  eight  times  as  much  as  the  quota  from  an  equal  number 
who  can  read  and  write.  For  instance  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
troit jail  for  its  first  twenty-five  years  gives  a  committal  list  of 
40,238  inmates,  of  whom  11,686  could  not  read  or  write.  In  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States  less  than  5%  were  illiterates. 
Five  per  cent.,  therefore,  furnished  n,686  committals  and  the 
other  95  %  of  the  population  furnished  28,652.  Thus  the  illiter- 
ates furnished  eight  times  their  quota  of  criminals  for  the  jail. 

In  1870  the  bureau  of  education  gathered  statistics  bearing 
on  the  same  point.  The  prisons  and  jails  of  seventeen  states, 
fourteen  of  them  being  Middle  and  Western  states,  reported 
110,538  prisoners.  Of  that  number  27,581,  or  25%,  were  illiter- 
ate. The  enemies  of  the  common  school  pointed  triumphantly 
to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  prisoners  could  read  and 
write,  therefore,  the  public  school  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  these  criminals,  and  education  itself  the  prior  cause. 
But  the  fact  just  referred  to  by  Dr.  Harries  had  been  overlooked. 
In  the  seventeen  states  the  average  illiteracy  of  the  population 
was  about  4%.  This  4%  furnished  25%  of  the  criminals  and 
the  96%  who  could  read  and  write  furnished  only  75%.  Thus 
1,000  illiterates  furnished  on  the  average  eight  times  as  many 
prisoners  as  the  same  number  who  could  read  and  write. 
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These  two  great  facts  are  clearly  demonstrated  regarding  the 
relation  of  education  to  crime  in  general.  First.  That  one-third 
of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated  and  that  four-fifths  are 
practically  uneducated.  Secondly.  That  the  proportion  of  crim- 
inals from  the  illiterate  classes  is  tenfold  as  great  as  the  pro-  • 
portion  from  those  having  some  education.  We  may  add  to  these 
statements  the  further  suggestive  fact,  that  in  the  South  the  pro- 
portion of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners  is  700  to  I  ; 
but  of  white  population  to  prisoners  1,784  to  i.  The  negro  popu- 
lation being  almost  entirely  ignorant  presents  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  criminals. 

From  the  statistics  of  1870  we  find  there  were  57,818  foreign 
born  criminals  and  42495  native  born.  Now  the  foreign  born 
-  people  in  the  United  States  are  to  the  native  population  as  i  to  7. 
Hence  the  foreign  born  criminals  are  to  native  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  i.  These  foreign  born  peoples,  we  know,  did  not 
have  the  opportunities  for  education  afforded  by  the  common 
schools  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts, 
says :  "If  these  proportions  are  true,  (and  they  are  rather  under- 
estimated) then  after  making  due  allowance  for  crimes  committed 
with  passion,  without  regard  to  education ;  and  crimes,  such  as 
forging,  frauds,  etc.,  which  require  some  education,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  two-thirds  of  crimes  might  be  avoided  by 
education,  but  more  especially  by  religious  training". 

What  unprejudiced  student  of  this  subject  can  refrain  from 
believing  further  with  Dr.  Mansfield  "that  the  general  fact  is 
apparent  that  education  is  a  force  restraining  vice  and  crime. 
Where  it  is  purely  intellectual  it  restrains  by  teaching  the  truth 
expressed  in  the  homily  proverb  that  'honesty  is  the  best  policy'. 
Where  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  education,  it  teaches 
not  only  the  restraint  of  the  intellect  but  the  higher  restraint  of 
the  conscience.  In  either  case  it  is  a  restraining  force,  a  moral 
power  over  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men". 

Normal  children,  according  to  Lombroso,  pass  through 
stages  of  passionate  cruelty,  laziness,  lying  and  thievery.  He 
reminds  us  that  their  vanity,  slang,  obscenity,  contagious  imita- 
tiveness,  their  absence  of  moral  sense,  disregard  of  property,  and 
violence  to  each  other  constitute  them  criminals  in  all  essential 
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respects,  lacking  only  the  strength  and  the  insight  to  make  their 
crime  dangerous  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Goethe  averred  that  every  one  has  committed  crimes.  Dr. 
G.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "It  is  a  frequent  remark  in  the  literature 
of  the  new  criminology,  that  every  one  would  be  in  prison  if  he 
had  his  just  deserts  and  that  if  all  laws  were  exactly  enforced, 
there  would  soon  be  none  outside  of  its  walls  to  enforce  them". 
And  again,  "judged  by  severe  and  inner  standards  of  morals  most 
of  us  have  committed  every  crime".  And  still  again:  "Morally, 
too,  it  is  a  trueism  that  no  act  in  itself  may  not  become  either 
extremely  virtuous  or  extremely  vicious  according  to  its  setting 
in  circumstances  and  environment". 

The  predatory  instinct,  the  passionate  love  of  independence, 
and  yet  of  companionship,  perverted  as  it  is,  in  all  our  great  cities 
and  not  education,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime. 

Jacob  Riis  says  that  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  best  known 
gangs  in  New  York  would  occupy  the  pages  of  his  book,  entitled 
"How  the  other  half  lives". 

Some  of  these  names  are  suggestive:  "Hell's  kitchen  gang, 
stable  gang,  dead  men,  floaters,  pay,  hock  gang,  the  soup  house 
gang,  pluguglies,  back-alley  men,  dead  beats,  cop  beaters,  and 
roasters,  hell  benders,  chain  gang,  sheeny  skinners,  street  cleaners, 
tough  kids,  sluggers,  wild  Indians,  cave  and  cellar  men,  midnight 
howlers,  junk  club,  crook  gang",  etc.,  etc. 

Excessive  humidity,  Dexter  found  was  most  productive  of 
misdemeanors ;  that  when  the  temperature  was  between  90°  and 
100°  the  probability  of  bad  conduct  was  increased  300%,  and 
when  between  80°  and  90°  was  increased  104%. 

Abnormal  barometric  pressure,  whether  great  or  small,  was 
found  to  increase  misconduct  50%  ;  abnormal  movements  of  the 
wind  increased  it  from  20%  to  66%. 

Temperature  is  known  to  have  a  very  distinct  effect  upon 
crime,  especially  suicide  and  truancy.  Statistics  show  that  all 
cosmic  influences  affect  conduct  and  consequently  ethics.  We 
must,  on  our  critics'  reasoning,  charge  the  variations  of  moisture, 
wind  and  temperature  upon  the  common  school. 
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Jolly  ascribes  the  growing  precocity  in  crime,  seen  in  most 
countries,  to  the  many  causes  in  modern  life  which  hasten  matur- 
ity and  says  that  the  great  majority  of  criminals  first  convicted  arc 
adolescents. 

The  average  age  of  all  juveniles  in  American  reformatories 
in  1890  was  14.23  years.  Of  these  6,930  were  for  offences  against 
society,  of  which  4,515  were  against  property,  petit  larceny  being 
the  predominating  crime. 

In  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  the  predominating  form  is 
burglary,  which  is  a  most  elastic  term  embracing  the  taking  of 
property  from  a  dwelling  or  business  house  to  entering  an  un- 
locked barn  and  taking  a  bunch  of  hay  therefrom. 

Juveniles  are  not  seriously  addicted  to  drink,  but  there  are 
more  indictments  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  juvenile  popu- 
.  lation  than  there  are  among  those  between  thirty  and  forty  when 
the  influence  of  drink  is  far  greater.  Instead,  therefore,  of  drink 
and  crime  going  together  as  is  often  said,  "there  is  less  indictable 
crime  among  the  drunken  than  among  the  sober  section  of  the 
population".  Reasoning  in  this  manner  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
public  schools  have  argued,  we  can  make  temperance  the  cause  of 
crime. 

Between  thirteen  and  sixteen  incorrigibility  is  about  two  and 
three  times  as  great  as  at  any  other  age. 

Kozle,  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hall,  collected  and  studied  thirty 
German  writers  on  pedagogical  subjects  since  Pestalozzi,  and 
catalogued  all  the  words  they  used  in  describing  the  faults  of 
children.  They  were  914,  far  more  in  number  than  their  virtues. 
These  were  classified  as  of  native  and  external  origin,  acute  and 
chronic,  egotistic  and  altruistic,  greed,  perverted  honor,  self-will, 
falsity,  laziness,  frivolity,  distraction,  precocity,  timidity,  envy  and 
malevolence,  ingratitude,  quarrelsomeness,  cruelty,  and  supersti- 
tion". 

The  causes  of  crime  are  not  education  or  the  common  school, 
but  bad  ante  natal  conditions,  bad  homes,  unhealthy  infancy  and 
childhood,  overcrowded  slums,  promiscuous  herding  together. 

I. put  the  emphasis  on  bad  homes  as  the  chief  cause  of  crime. 
The  statistics  of  every  reformatory  show  that  the  great  majority 
of  inmates  come  from  this  class  of  homes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
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the  work  of  the  teacher,  is  hindered,  when  pupils,  however  well 
trained,  are  subjected  continually  to  the  malign  influences  of  evil 
home  surroundings. 

It  must  be  remembered  as  before  stated  that  the  average 
school  attendance  is  scarcely  five  years.  It  is  not  far  from  the  real 
facts  in  the  case  to  say,  that  the  average  attendance  at  school  the 
country  through,  of  each  boy  is  not  much  more  than  five  months 
in  the  year,  we  may  count  it  six  months.  The  entire  schooling  of 
the  average  boy  would  be  comprised,  therefore,  within  thirty 
months  or  120  weeks,  or  about  600  school  days.  Reckoning  six 
hours  for  a  school  day,  the  boy  would  be  under  direct  school  influ- 
ence 3,600  hours.  During  that  period  he  is  within  the  influence 
of  the  home  directly  or  indirectly  sixty  months,  or  1,800  days,  or 
43,200  hours.  Deducting  the  3,600  hours  the  boy  is  at  school, 
leaves  39,600  hours.  The  school  ratio,  therefore,  to  the  home  is 
one  to  eleven. 

This,  remember,  is  the  ratio  for  the  average  American  boy's 
school  instruction.  When  the  inmates  of  our  reformatories  are 
considered  with  relation  to  the  number  of  actual  days  or  hours 
in  attendance  upon  school,  as  evidenced  by  the  low  grade  they 
have  attained  before  entrance  into  these  institutions,  the  ratio 
of  their  school  hours  to  the  home  hours  will  be  one  to  twenty-two, 
that  is  for  1,800  hours  spent  in  school,  39,600  hours  will  be  those 
for  which  the  home  is  responsible. 

Bonjean  says :  "We  cannot  sterilize  the  bouillon  of  culture 
of  the  microbes  of  vice  and  crime  except  by  wholesome  parental 
correction".  In  this  great  work  the  psychologist,  the  physician, 
the  clergyman  as  well  as  the  pedagogue  must  play  an  important 
part. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  direct  influence  of  our  American  educa- 
tional system,  I  unhesitatingly  aver,  from  a  long  and  wide  per- 
sonal and  official  connection  with  common  schools,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  education  is 
observed  by  the  300,000  teachers  of  our  public  schools — "that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  committed  to  their 
care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal 
benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
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and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitu- 
tion is  founded". 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  this  vast 
host  of  teachers  are  in  communion  with  some  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  or  are  of  the  Jewish  faith.  They  have  a  religious 
personality.  They  teach  in  a  religious  spirit  if  they  do  not  impart 
specific  denominational  or  church  tenets.  God  is  present  in  every 
school  room  where  his  moral  commandments  are  thus  fundamen- 
tally taught.  As  to  the  statement  which  has  been  made  that  "the 
public  schools  turn  out  bad  citizens",  I  utterly  deny  it,  as  a 
general  proposition,  but  I  do  freely  admit  that  they  sometimes  do 
turn  out  some  bad  citizens,  both  literally  and  metaphorically  just 
as  the  churches  sometimes  turn  out  some  bad  saints. 

But  can  any  sane  or  well  informed  person  make  the  above 
sweeping  assertion?  Sound  the  roll  call  of  the  most  illustrious 
dead  of  the  American  Republic,  and  summon  those  who  are  living 
to  answer.  Let  the  scores  of  millions  of  the  best  men  and  women 
the  world  has  ever  contained,  living  or  dead,  stand  up  with  them, 
multitudes,  whose  names  are  unknown,  but  who  have  wrought 
their  lives  into  our  nations'  glorious  structure,  since  the  first  rude 
common  school  house  was  erected  on  the  wild  New  England 
shore. 

Ask  the  50,000  graduates  of  American  colleges,  during  the 
first  ninety  years  of  our  national  existence — embracing  over 
12,000  ministers,  nearly  200  presidents  of  colleges,  over  600  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  more  than  1,000 
representatives  in  congress,  300  governors  and  lieutenant  gover- 
nors, and  nearly  500  judges  of  Supreme  courts,  and  a  host  of 
judges  of  other  courts.  Ask  with  these,  the  thousands  of  men 
in  like  positions  who  have  graduated  since ;  ask  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  clergymen  who  to-day  are  in  denominational  folds ; 
ask  the  scores  of  thousands  of  business  men,  and  farmers,  and 
artisans,  and  the  unnamed  scores  of  millions  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred;  ask  them  where  did  you  get  the  rudiments  of  your 
education  and  training?  And  from  nine-tenths  of  all  this  mighty 
number  will  come  the  response  "From  the  American  Common 
School". 
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With  equal  reason  can  you  charge  religion  itself  with  being 
the  cause  of  crime,  as  education  in  the  common  school.  The 
indictments  against  the  school  are  really  indictments  against  the 
churches.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  condition  of 
things  so  lugubriously  depicted  by  Richard  Grant  White  can  be 
the  result  of  common  school  instruction,  without  believing  that 
the  thousands  of  clergymen  and  the  millions  of  communicants  in 
the  various  churches,  and  the  thousands  of  teachers  and  millions 
of  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools,  almost  equaling  those  in  the 
common  schools,  are  just  as  much  to  blame. 

Religion  is  a  failure  if  the  common  school  is  a  failure. 
Neither  is  a  failure.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  it  is 
not  because  of  but  in  spite  of  the  common  school  and  of  religion 
that  crime  prevails. 

The  grandest  school  of  democracy  is  the  common  school.  It 
is  the  main  unifier  of  the  forty-five  or  more  nationalities  with  their 
sub-divisions  that  have  been  and  still  are  crowding  our  shores. 

The  night  schools  of  Chicago  tell  an  eloquent  story  to  illus- 
trate my  statement.  Nearly  15,000  are  now  in  attendance  and 
there  was  almost  a  riot  in  one  of  them  last  week  because  of  the 
crush  of  scholars  to  get  in.  In  another  of  these  schools  sixteen 
distinct  nationalities  were  represented.  Why  this  crush  ?  Why 
this  commingling?  Were  these  criminals  that  were  struggling 
to  gain  admission?  Were  they  rushing  to  be  made  criminals? 
Were  the  self-sacrificing  teachers,  that  met  them  with  a  welcome 
on  face  and  lips,  and  with  patience  almost  infinite  in  their  hearts, 
a  band  of  conscious  and  unconscious  criminal  makers?  I  need 
not  say  No.  To  make  law-abiding,  useful,  honored  American 
citizens  is  the  aim  of  all  this  effort  and  it  is  accomplishing  the  end 
desired. 

The  common  school  is  the  great  leveler,  but  it  levels  up  and 
not  down.  It  practically  enforces  equality  and  fraternity,  sharp 
angles  are  knocked  off,  differences  are  rubbed  down,  class  distinc- 
tions are  prevented,  caste  is  abolished.  The  rich  man's  son  and 
the  poor  man's  son  meet  together.  Brains  and  not  money  weigh 
in  the  scale  of  scholarship.  Merit  and  not  the  father's  position 
send  the  boy  to  the  head  of  his  class. 

Religious  animosity  finds  no  fuel  to  feed  it.  Nationality  sees 
no  barrier  raised  against  it.  The  young  "know  nothings"  speed- 
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ily  becbme  "know  somethings"  and  they  are  not  apt  to  forget  the 
fact  in  their  future  political  life. 

The  common  school  requires  of  the  pupil  a  reason  for  the 
arithmetical,  geographical  or  grammatical  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him.  His  life  afterwards  is  a  series  of  interrogation 
points.  He  carries  the  habit  of  asking  a  reason  in  his  dealings 
with  all  subjects,  with  all  measures  and  with  all  men. 

The  Mosely  Commission  has  just  made  its  report  to  the 
British  nation.  You  will  recall  its  origin.  On  account  of  the 
success  of  the  engineers  from  the  United  States,  whom  Mr.  Mose- 
ly met  in  South  Africa,  he  desired  to  see  "what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level  headed  men 
to  the  Cape".  He  said,  "So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the 
form  of  education  given  in  the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home,  determined  if  possible, 
to  get  together  a  party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the 
soundness  of  my  conclusions".  He  succeeded  in  his  effort  and  a 
superb  body  of  men,  representing  the  cause  of  British  education 
in  all  its  various  features  was  organized  into  a  commission  "to 
investigate  the  relations  between  education  and  commercial  and 
industrial  efficiency",  or,  phrased  differently,  "to  find  out  the  edu- 
cational causes  and  conditions  which  have  contributed  to  the  rapid 
industrial  development  of  the  United  States". 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  review  of  the  report  of  the  commission,  in 
The  Educational  Revieiv  for  September  of  this  year,  praises  the 
work  of  the  commission  for  its  mass  of  acute  observations,  critical 
suggestions,  appreciative  explanations,  and  candid  statements  of 
disagreements".  In  this  report  Mr.  Mosely  sums  up  his  reflec- 
tions upon  our  general  educational  system  as  follows : 

"My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can boy,  when  he  leaves  school,  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his 
vocation  and  struggle  in  life  than  the  English  boy.  And  in  con- 
sequence, there  are  in  the  United  States  a  smaller  proportion  of 
'failures',  and  fewer  who  slide  down  hill,  and  eventually  join  the 
pauper,  criminal,  or  'submerged  tenth'  class". 

Dr.  Harris,  in  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  report  bearing 
upon  the  manual  and  industrial  schools  of  the  nation  and  upon  its 
industrial  condition,  justly  states  "that  the  American  boy  is  fitted 
by  the  general  course  of  the  common  school  for  a  successful 
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directorship  of  machinery.  The  graduate  of  the  elementary 
school  is  well  fitted  by  alertness  and  versatility  to  direct  or  'tend' 
the  machine  in  the  textile  manufactory,  or  in  the  machine  shop  or 
in  agriculture".  He  further  says,  "If  we  remember  that  the 
manual  training  school  does  not  cultivate  alertness,  versatility, 
and  the  power  of  attention  any  more  than,  if  quite  as  much  as;  the 
ordinary  studies  of  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
'natural  philosophy',  or  physics,  not  to  mention  grammar,  and 
other  language  studies,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  coun- 
try, where  industirial  machinery  of  every  kind  is.  almost  univer- 
sally used,  the  American  laborer  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  note- 
worthy skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  product,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  for  the  common 
school  curricula  give  exactly  the  best  training  for  this". 

The  American  public  school  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but 
with  all  its  imperfections  it  is  the  best  system  in  the  nation  and 
for  the  nation  that  has  been  yet  devised. 

The  spiritual  training  of  our  children  must  be  left  to  the 
church,  The  state  must  not  usurp  the  function  of  the  church  in 
this  particular.  The  church  must  see  that  every  child,  so  far  as 
possible,  shall  receive  a  distinct  religious  education,  and  thus  use 
this  potent  agency  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  months  of  common  school  education  must  be  increased 
each  year  from  six  to  nine  or  ten,  and  the  years  from  five  to  seven 
or  eight.  Teachers  must  be  better  trained  and  better  paid. 
Parents  must  come  into  closer  relationship  with  the  school  room. 
Then  will  come  the  golden  age  of  the  public  school,  or  the  golden 
age  of  the  church  shall  come  the  Millennium  shall  dawn  upon  us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  earnest  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  my  theme  to-night.  It  is  like  an  attack  up  my  Alma 
Mater  to  attack  the  public  school,  for  such  a  school  in  my  early 
youth  shaped  my  entire  life.  And  I  can  say  of  it,  from  the  depths 
of  my  heart,  ''If  I  forget  thee  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth". 

I  may  close  my  address  in  the  language  of  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Mosely  and  his  commission- 
ers :  "Education  is  not  everything",  he  said,  "in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Republic,  but  to  neglect  education  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Republic". 
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•THE  PRESIDENT. — Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  your 
wish?  Your  will  is  the  will  of  the  presiding  officer.  Shall  we 
continue  here  a  little  while  and  listen  to  some  discussion  of  these 
papers?  An  opportunity  is  now  offered  for  discussion. 

MR.  McCLAUGHRY. — I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  to  endorse 
the  very  able  remarks  of  our  Japanese  friend. 

MRS.  LEEDS. — I  thought  he  was  brave  to  do  what  he  did. 

Dr.  Fallows  touched  upon  the  very  point  we  are  now  work- 
ing up.  We  want  the  parents  to  visit  the  schools. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
now  adjourn  until  — 

MR.  MCCLAUGHRY. — Mr.  President,  please  before  adjourn- 
ment is  called,  I  want  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  Mr. 
Wolfer's  room  at  the  hotel  of  the  Committee  on  Organization, 
and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  state  that  Mr.  Clark  has  been 
superseded  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Jacksonville,  on  his  own  motion. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — All  in  favor  of  adjournment  signify  it  by 
saying  "Aye".  Meeting  will  now  be  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock 
A.  M.,  October  i8th,  1904. 


TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  by  PRESIDENT 
WINES,  who  requested  REV.  MR.  STARR  to  lead  in  prayer. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — This  Congress  wishes  to  express  its  admi- 
ration of  the  courage  of  our  friend  from  Japan  in  speaking  when 
he  knew  that  not  a  word  would  be  understood  in  so  speaking. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — What  business  is  there  to  come  before  the 
Congress  this  morning  ? 

MR.  MILUGAN. — I  move  you  appoint  a  committee  to  audit  the 
Financial  Secretary's  (Mr.  Byers)  book — 'that  you  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  two.  You  can  name  them  after  awhile. 

Motion  properly  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Mr.  Byers  hopes  and  expects  to  receive 
$5  from  every  one  of  you  before  he  leaves  the  city — the  annual 
dues  are  $5.  Now  what  other  business  is  there? 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — I  have  a  statement  to  make  and  that  is  that 
some  person  has  borrowed  my  book  of  last  year's  proceedings  and 
we  have  needed  it  very  much,  and  if  they  are  through  reading  it 
I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  they  would  bring  it  back,  because 
I  have  no  more  here,  and  if  you  see  any  person  with  a  green  book 
going  around  in  the  hotel,  ask  them  what  it  is  and  suggest  that 
you  heard  it  talked  about. 

W.  C.  STOUDENMIRE,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — I  want  to  say 
this,  that  a  good  many  people  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  $5 
gets  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  our  Prison  Con- 
gress, which  is  fully  worth  $5,  if  nothing  else  about  the  institution 
was  worth  it.  Everbody  would  like  to  have  that  book  and  it  is 
important  that  these  books  get  into  families  and  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  these  representatives  come  from,  so  leave  your 
name  with  the  Association  so  a  book  will  come  to  you. 

REV.  DAVID  H.  TRIBOU,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts.— Now,  I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  these  reports  ought 
to  be  in  the  principal  libraries  of  the  country.  I  don't  know  that 
they  are  not,  but  I  believe  they  are  not.  I  was  very  r/iuch  surprised 
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in  visiting  a  library  in  your  city  to  find  that  one  had  a  few  odd 
numbers.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Boston  Athenium 
procured  a  full  set.  I  think  we  might  do  great  service  with  other 
setts  of  them  in  every  city  everywhere. 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — (Many  of  the  universities  in  this  country  and 
Europe  and  many  of  the  larger  schools  are  supplied  with  them, 
and  the  public  libraries  of  many  of  the  leading  cities. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  will  now  have  the  report  on  "Prevent- 
ive and  Reformatory  Work",  by  Joseph  F.  Scott,  chairman,  of 
Elmira,  New  York. 

Major  McClaughry  is  confined  to  his  room. and  bed  this 
morning  with  sick  headache.  He  prepared  a  part  of  this  report 
which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Scott.  MR.  SCOTT,  please  come 
forward  and  take  the  stand. 

PREVENTIVE    AND   REFORMATORY    WORK. 

BY  JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT,  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT     NEW     YORK     STATE    REFORMA- 
TORY, ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— In  presenting  the 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory 
Work,  I  have  chosen  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  statistics 
taken  from  the  records  of  one  of  the  older  and  larger  reforma- 
tories of  the  country,  established  for  dealing  with  male,  adult 
offenders,  together  with  a  few  conclusions,  drawn  from  them,  and 
from  my  personal  observations  through  a  period  of  years  in 
dealing,  with  a  considerable  number  of  criminals,  subjected  to  this 
mode  of  treatment.  The  annual  reports  of  the  different  reforma- 
tory institutions  give  considerable  valuable  data,  but  they  neces- 
sarily treat  upon  statistics  for  the  period  which  they  cover  while 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  has  seemed  more  advisable  to  use 
the  statistics  of  a  certain  number  of  consecutive  commitments, 
during  a  period  remote  enough  to  make  the  history  of  each  case 
valuable  in  determining  the  present  condition  of  each  subject. 

The  number  of  cases  taken  for  investigation  is  i.ooo,  covering 
a  period  from  October,  1896,  to  October,  1898.  This  period  is 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  measure- 
ments, which  gives  material  aid  in  tracing  the  subsequent  record 
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of  each  case.     The  crimes  for  which  these  1,000  cases  were  com- 
mitted were  all  felonies,  in  the  meaning  of  the  statutes,  as  follows : 

5  for  the  crime  of  abduction. 
7        "  "      arson. 

52        "  "      assault. 

391  "      burglary. 

6  "  "      bigamy. 

3  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

"  extortion. 

1  "  felonious  destruction  of  property. 
48        "                 "  forgery. 

3  feloniously  breaking  jail. 
396                                  grand  larceny. 

2  "  "      illegal  registration. 

2  placing  obstructions  on  railroad  tracks. 

2  "  "  petit  larceny. 

50  "  "  robbery. 

14  "  "  receiving  stolen  goods, 

ii  "  rape. 

4  "  "  sodomy. 

The  ages  given  at  the  time  of  commitment  ranged  from  six- 
teen to  thirty-eight  years. 

The  nativity  of  the  same  number  shows : 

.9%.  Austrian. 

•3%-  Bohemian. 

2.3%.  Canadian. 

.3%.  Danish. 

3.5%.  English. 

16.9%.  German. 

.1%.  Greek. 

1.6%,  French. 

.1%.  Asiatic. 

,7%.  Hungarian. 

20.3%.  Irish. 

$.9%.  Italian. 

.1%.  Armenian. 

3.6%.  Russian. 

.2%.  Roumanian. 

2.6%.  Polish. 


i6o 
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1.1%.  Swiss. 

.9%.  Scotch. 

.3%.  Scandinavian. 

.S%.  Welsh. 

37.6%.     American  (of  which  6.4%  were  negroes). 

^2%   were  in   fair  health  upon  commitment;  6.1%   were 
syphilitic,  and  1.9%  were  epileptic. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  the  maximum  time  for  the  dif- 
ferent crimes  committed,  and  the  average  time  served,  as  shown 
by  the  following  tables  : 


Maximum  Time 
for  Crimes 
Committed 

Number  of 
Men  Sentenced 
Under  Same 

Average 
Time 
Served 

Age  at 
Time 
Sentenced 

2 

years  .  . 

I     .  . 

24 

months   .  . 

16— 

41 

men 

4. 

.1% 

2/2 

years  .  . 

136    .. 

oc  i 

4 

months   .  . 

17- 

78 

men 

7- 

4% 

3 

years  .  . 

3  •• 

18/3 

months   .  . 

18—126 

nien 

12. 

3% 

3/2 

years  .  . 

i   .  . 

33 

months   .  . 

31 

men 

13' 

.1% 

4 

years   .  . 

i   .  . 

25 

months  .  . 

20  —  i 

II 

men 

ii, 

,1% 

5 

years  .  . 

686  .. 

28^ 

months  .  . 

21  —  IO9 

men 

10.0% 

7 

years  .. 

8  .. 

H 

months   .  . 

22  

92 

men 

9- 

.1% 

7/2 

years  .  . 

4  •• 

21} 

/2 

months   .  . 

23— 

73 

men 

7' 

3% 

10 

years  .  . 

113  .. 

2J] 

/3 

months  .  . 

24—. 

63 

men 

6. 

3% 

15 

years  .  . 

12    .  . 

28/3 

months  .  . 

25— 

53 

men 

5< 

3% 

20 

years  .  . 

34  •• 

24 

months   .  , 

.       26— 

4i 

men 

4 

.1% 

25 

years  .  . 

i   .  . 

23 

months  .  . 

27- 

36 

men 

3 

•3% 

IOOO 

Average  for  the  total  is  27^5  months. 

In  this  instance,  the  maximum  time  for  which  each  could 
be  held,  is  determined  by  the  maximum  time  for  which  the  offense 
is  punishable  in  a  state  prison.  The  number  serving  their  max- 
imum sentences  were : 

126  men,  or  12.6%. 

Number  paroled,  were  699  men,  or  70%. 

Number  died,  were  23,  or  2.3%. 

Number  pardoned,  7,  or  .7%. 

Number  escaped,  i,  or  .1%. 

Number  transferred  to  state  prison,  92,  or  9.1%. 

Number  transferred  to  insane  asylum,  49,  or  4.9%. 

Number  returned  to  place  of  conviction,  3,  or  .3%. 
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Number  absolutely  released,  485,  or  69.7%  of  the  men  pa- 
roled. 

Number  returned  for  violation  of  parole,  51,  or  5.1%. 

Number  again  committed  to  other  prisons,  70,  or  7%. 
making  a  total  of   121,  or   12.1%   who  were  again  returned  to 
prison  in  the  state  where  the  institution  is  located. 

Adult  reformatories  have  been  established  in  a  number  of 
states  for  the  treatment  of  such  criminals  as  are  deemed  capable 
of  reformation.  It  is  not  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of  the 
reformatory  system  that  all  criminals  are  capable  of  reformation, 
but  it  is  their  design  to  commit  to  such  institutions,  only  such  as 
experience  teaches,  are  amenable  to  the  special  training  afforded 
by  such  institutions.  It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  comprehension 
by  the  public  generally,  and  more  especially  by  the  committing 
magistrates,  that  large  numbers  are  committed  to  such  institutions 
who  "are  in  no  wise  fit  subjects  for  reformatory  treatment;  conse- 
quently nearly  all  such  reformatory  institutions  receive  a  large 
number  of  criminals  who  not  only  give  no  promise  of  reformation, 
but  become  a  hindrance  and  a  menace  to  that  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  such  institutions,  who  are  amenable  to  its  methods  ;  and 
where  unsatisfactory  results  have  been  obtained,  it  is  even  more 
clearly  traceable  to  the  injudicious  commitments  than  to  the 
methods  of  the  institution  itself. 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  management  of  every  such 
institution  where  the  laws  permit  of  transfers  to  other  institu- 
tions established  for  the  punishment  and  safe  keeping  of  crimi- 
nals, to  see  that  those  classes  of  prisoners  which  are  readily  recog- 
nized as  being  unsuitable  subjects  for  reformatory  treatment,  are 
removed.  It  is  recognized  that  the  best  method  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  is  to  subject  them  to  a  system  of  training  and 
discipline  which  is  found  essential  in  the  training  of  the  normal 
youth,  to  correct  moral  and  social  living. 

In  a  well  equipped  reformatory  there  is  established  a.  gym- 
nasium for  the  physical  training  of  the  inmates,  trades  schools, 
for  placing  them  upon  a  good  industrial  basis,  and  school  of  let- 
ters for  their  intellectual  quickening ;  likewise  military,  and  other 
exacting  discipline,  and  ethical  and  religious  instruction  for  their' 
morai  well  being;  all  of  which  are  maintained  at  a  considerable 
expense  to  the  community.  It  is  a  useless  waste  of  energy  and 
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expense  to  subject  to  such  training  a  class  of  prisoners  who  in 
no  wise  respond  to'this  treatment.  Therefore  I  believe  that  all 
criminals  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  especially  such  as  have 
previous  criminal  histories ;  all  insane  and  feeble-minded,  all 
epileptics,  tubercular  and  syphilitic  subjects  should  be  removed, 
together  with  such  as  show  incorrigibility  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed period  of  detention.  When  reasonable  care  is  shown  in 
committing  to  these  institutions,  only  such  subjects  as  the  institu- 
tion is  designed  to  receive,  then  will  they  accomplish  all  that  has 
been,  and  is  expected  of  them. 

The  underlying  and  vitalizing  principle  of  reformatory  treat- 
ment is  the  indeterminate  sentence  which,  so  far,  in  none  of  the 
states,  has  been  adopted  in  its  entirety;  in  all  states  a  maximum 
limit  of  the  duration  of  confinement  has  been  imposed ;  perhaps 
nothing  more  has  been  possible,  or  even  practicable  in  the  transi- 
tion from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  form  of  sentence.  But  it 
seems  that  we  have  now  reached  a  period  where  the  administra- 
tion of  such  institutions  can  be  entrusted  with  the  release  of 
prisoners,  and  the  maximum  period  of  detention  be  removed. 
The  statistics  which  I  have  read  show  conclusively  that  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  prisoner  to  secure  his  release  increases  in  the  ratio 
that  the  maximum  sentence  is  prolonged.  With  sentences  of 
short  maximums,  there  is  very  little  incentive  to  the  prisoner  to 
put  forth  that  effort  which  is  necessary  for  his  reformation,  but 
he  rather  drifts  along,  serving  his  maximum  time  and  receiving 
very  little  benefit  from  his  training  and  incarceration.  With  the 
abolishment  of  the  maximum  limit  of  sentence,  the  average  time 
served  by  prisoners  in  reformatory  institutions  would  materially 
decrease. 

These  statistics  also  refute  the  criticism  often  made  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of  reformatory  institutions,  that 
prisoners  are  released  too  soon.  Prisoners  committed  to  such 
institutions,  if  they  were  to  be  sentenced  under  conditions  such 
as  existed  before  such  institutions  were  established,  in  most  cases 
would  be  sentenced  to  county  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  a  small 
proportion  to  the  state  prisons.  The  average  time  of  the  prisoner 
committed  to  county  penal  institutions  is  very  much  less  than  that 
served  by  prisoners  committed  to  reformatory  institutions,  while 
the  average  time  of  those  committed  to  state  prisons,  excluding 
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life  prisoners,  is  not  enough  greater  to  bring  the  average  of  the 
whole,  up  to  the  present  average  of  those  discharged  from  reform- 
atories. 

Another  criticism  frequently  made  upon  institutions  of  this 
character  is  that  they  are  schools  for  crime,  and  that  state  prisons 
are  filled  with  their  graduates.  The  statistics  of  these  1000  cases, 
which  show  only  seventy  men  who  have  since  been  committed  to 
prison,  in  a  state  where  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  is 
established  to  that  extent  that  the  concealment  of  identity  is  well 
nigh  impossible,  refute  that  criticism. 

With  greater  care  in  the  sentencing  of  prisoners,  and  a  more 
frequent  exercise  of  the  power  of  transfer,  with  the  abolishment 
of  the  maximum  term  and  the  substituting  for  it,  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  together  with  a  more  thorough  development  of  the 
existing  methods  of  training  in  such  reformatory  institutions,  I 
believe  that  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing  the  work  expected 
of  them,  in  returning  to  society  a  large  percentage  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  fitted  to  take  up  their  social  duties  ancl  become 
reputable  members  of  society. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  insane  are  committed  to  asylums 
because  their  acts,  which  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to 
society,  show  that  they  are  insane,  so  should  the  criminal  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period  because  his  acts,  which 
are  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  society,  show  him  to  be  a  crim- 
inal, rather  than  that  he  should  be  committed  for  a  certain  period 
of  time,  to  punish  him  for  a  criminal  act.  As  \ve  return,  again  to 
society  the  insane  person,  when  his  symptoms  of  insanity  cease, 
and  he  can  be  trusted  to  go  at  large ;  so,  we  might  return  the 
criminal' to  society  when  the  evidences  of  his  criminality  cease  and 
he  has  been  trained  to  take  his  place  in  society  again,  without 
danger  to  it. 

Severe  punishment,  either  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  or  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  and  training  criminals  for  a  position  again 
in  society,  is  a  crude  way  of  dealing  with  them ;  and  the  reforma- 
tories, if  they  have  accomplished  nothing  else,  have  at  least  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  training  rather  than  punishment  is  the 
basis  of  any  methods  which  work  for  the  reformation  of  men. 

MR.  BARROWS. — And  often  protects  the  institution  very  much 
by  finding  out  the  previous  history  of  this  man  and  having  him 
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sent  to  other  places  who  otherwise  might  go  to  Elmira  for  the 
professional  care  of  the  court.  In  many  cases  the  difficulty  is 
this:  The  court  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  cases.  I 
want  to  ask  Air.  Scott  whether  some  institution  of  observation 
could  not  be  provided  in  order  to  determine  what  to  do  with  these 
people.  That  is  a  question  coming  before  our  International 
Prison  Congress  next  year.  One  of  the  things  a  reformatory 
does  is  to  find  out  the  incorrigible.  In  state  institutions  the 
reformatory  gets  the  reproach  of  being  unable  to  reform  them. 

I  wonder  whether  it  is  best  to  send  these  young  children  to 
the  reformatory?  It  is  a  new  idea  that  we  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  we  ought  to  do  it. 

.  A!R.  SCOTT. — It  might  be  wise  to  have  a  prison  of  detention 
to  find  where  a  man  should  be  finally  sent  to  and  disposed  of,  but 
under  present  conditions  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  done.  It  has 
been  suggested  sometimes  that  a  commission  of  experts  should 
determine  that  but  I  don't  see  that  their  judgment  is  much  better 
than  that  of  the  judge  who  tries  criminals  and  from  the  knowledge 
he  gains  of  men  in  this  way  and  from  his  wide  powers  of  observa- 
tion is  able  to  say  who  can  be  saved  out  and  sent  to  a  place  where 
they  ought  to  remain: 

MR.  MILUGAN. — Air.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  to 
make  some  remarks,  not  upon  Air.  Scott's  paper,  but  upon  myself. 

I  have  been  secretary  for  sixteen  years,  and  have  tried,  dur- 
ing that  period  to  do  the  best  possible  service  to  those  who  make 
up  this  Association  year  after  year,  and  now,  sir,  I  hereby  tender 
my  resignation. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  have  known  our  friend,  Air.  Alilligan, 
from  the  time  that  we  were  boys  in  school  together.  We  were 
together  in  .college,  though  not  in  the  same  class.  We  were 
together  in  the  theological  seminary  as  members  of  the  same  class. 
We  both  volunteered  in  the  Federal  army  at  the  time  of  the  great 
civil  war ;  he  as  a  private  has  carried  a  musket  and  sword  and  as 
a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  we  were  both  at 
the  Congress  of  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  we  have  both  been  in  this 
work  from  that  day  to  this.  You  can  imagine,  therefore,  what 
affection  I  feel  for  him  and  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  him  make 
this  public  declaration.  The  services  he  has  rendered  to  this 
Association  are  beyond  conipare.  For  sixteen  years  he  has  sat 
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in  his  place  and  so  far  as  I  know  nothing  has  been  said  or  done  to 
hurt  his  feelings  and  I  know  no  man  or  woman  connected  with 
this  Association  who  has  not  given  to  him  his  entire  confidence 
and  affection  and  we  don't  want  him  to  resign.  We  want  him  to 
stay  with  us  until  his  hair  is  gray  or  his  head  is  bald,  but  I  know 
Mr.  Milligan's  situation  and  his  feelings  and  I  know  the  pressure 
upon  him  ;  the  many  labors  in  which  he  is  involved  and  I  know 
that  he  passed  through  a  very  serious  railroad  accident  two  years 
ago  and  that  he  was  picked  up  as  dead,  and  it  does  not  seem  really 
right  to  insist  upon  his  continuation  of  his  services  and  labor,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  audience,  members  of  the  body,  we  will 
not  dispose  of  that  question  here  and  now  but  will  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Organization  and  let  them  take  such  action  in  the 
matter  as  may  seem  to  be  right  and  proper. 

-  I  assure  Mr.  Milligan  that  every  word  that  I  have  said  here 
not  only  comes  from  my  heart  but  meets  with  a  warm  and  sincere 
response  from  every  man  and  woman  who  has  heard  me  speak. 

And  now  we  will  proceed  with  the  order  of  business. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  "Prison 
Discipline",  by  Warden  William  A.  Hunter,  of  Anamosa,  Iowa. 
MR.  HUNTER,  please  come  to  the  stand. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON   PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 
BY  W.   A.    HUNTER,   WARDEN   STATE  PRISON,   ANAMOSA,  IOWA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Prison 
Associaton:  The  nineteenth  century  is  declared  by  one  writer  to 
be  "an  age  of  ideas,  an  era  of  seeking  and  finding,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  known  before.  It  is  an  epoch,  the  grandeur  of 
which  dwarfs  all  that  can  be  named  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
toric time". 

This  is  true.  Never  since  the  sacred  feet  ceased  to  press 
Olivet's  summit  has  any  century  recorded  triumphs  so  grand  or 
witnessed  ameliorations  so  vast  as  the  century  that  has  just 
closed. 

What  has  been  done  during  that  period  to  give  man  a 
greater  mastery  over  the  powers  of  nature,  widen  his  intellec- 
tual horizon,  ameliorate  his  social  condition,  make  conscience 
dominant,  enthrone  righteousness  in  legislation,  jurisprudence, 
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commerce,  art  and  literature,  and  develop  an  altruistic  spirit  in 
the  world?  Let  me  refresh  your  memory  by  reciting  a  few 
familiar  things,  some  of  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  and  who  by  their  presence  to-day 
honor  this  Association. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  slavery  was  a 
recognized  institution  in  nearly  every  civilized  country.  The 
peasantry  of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  were  serfs.  If  slavery 
did  not  exist  in  England,  it  did  in  her  colonies.  In  Scotland 
colliers  and  slaters  were  bought  an  1  sold  with  the  mines  in  which 
they  toiled,  as  a  part  of  the  machinery. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  it  is  only  about  forty  years 
since  Russia  emancipated  fifty  million  serfs  and  America  melted 
the  manacles  off  lour  million  slaves  in  the  fires  of  fierce  civil  war. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  century  just  closed,  the  crim- 
inal code  of  England  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  savagery  and 
as  heartlessly  executed  as  it  was  cruelly  conceived.  There  were 
on  her  statute  book  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
offenses  which  were  recognized  as  capital. 

"Exile  by  administration  process,"  has  been  .the  dark  spot 
in  the  Russian  governmental  system  for  many  decades.  Exile 
under  this  process  means  the  banishment  of  an  obnoxious  person 
from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another  without  the  observance 
of  any  legal  formalities.  The  obnoxious  person  may  not  be  guilty 
of  any  crime  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  authorities,  his 
presence  in  a  particular  place  is  "prejudicial  to  public  order"  or 
"incompatible  with  public  tranquility"  he  may  be  arrested  without 
process,  may  be  held  two  weeks  or  two  years  in  prison,  and  may 
then  be  exiled  by  force.  He  may  or  may  not  be  informed  of  the 
charge  against  him.  He  has  no  right  to  demand  a  trial,  or  even 
a  hearing.  He  cannot  ask  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He  can- 
not appeal  to  his  fellow  citizens  through  the  press.  He  may  be 
exiled  so  suddenly  and  so  secretly. that  even  members  of  his  own 
family  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.  He  is  literally  and 
absolutely  without  any  means  of  defense.  In  this  year  of  grace, 
1904,  by  imperial  decree  this  blot  upon  European  civilization  has 
been  abolished  and  persons  accused  of  crime  henceforth  will  be 
tried  by  the  courts  under  the  regular  procedure.  This  great 
reform  is  far  reaching,  ending  forever  the  arbitrary  condemnation 
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to  exile  of  political  suspects  without  the  intervention  of  the  courts. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  sweeping  reforms  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

The  czar's  decree  abolishing  political  exile  to  Siberia  without 
trial  marks  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  a  political  system 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  barbarities  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Singularly  enough,  the  exile  system,  like  our  penitentiary  system, 
was  introduced  as  a  reform  movement.  The  Russian  criminal 
.code  of  that  age  was  almost  incredible,  cruel,  and  barbarous.  Men 
.were  impaled  on  sharp  stakes,  hanged,  and  beheaded  by  hundreds 
for  crimes  that  would  now  be  regarded  as  trivial  in  any  country 
on  the  globe.  Lesser  offenders  were  flogged,  branded  with  hot 
irons,  mutilated,  deprived  of  their  tongues,  or  suspended  in  the 
air  by  hooks  under  their  ribs  until  they  died  a  lingering  death. 

In -Russia  the  first  move  for  reform  adopted  the  exile  system 
as  an  amelioration  from  the  cruel  barbarities  of  the  criminal  code. 
And  then  the  exile  system  swung  to  the  other  extreme.  Men 
were  exiled  to  Siberia  for  such  minor  offenses  as  fortune  telling, 
prize  fighting,  snuff  taking,  driving  horses  with  rein,  begging 
and  setting  fire  to  property  accidentally.  In  the  reign  of  Cath- 
erine II,  the  demand  for  laborers  in  Siberia  became  more  and 
more  imperative,  and  the  list  of  crimes  and  offenses  punishable  by 
exile  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  it  is  estimated  that  since  1823 
over  one  million  political  exiles  have  been  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  past  century  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  despotism,  the 
recognition  of  natural  human  rights  and  the  establishment  of 
humanitarianism  in  the  most  influential  nations  of  the  world. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer :  "The  highest  ambition  of  the  benefi- 
cent is  to  have  a  share,  though  an  unappreciable  and  unknown 
share,  in  the  making  of  man."  In  that  sentence  is  summed  up  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  modern  movement  in  both  charities  and  cor- 
rections. The  change  which  has  come  over  the  purpose  and  aim 
of  the  prison,  and  the  administration  of  penal  justice  in  the  last 
hundred  years  is  all  in  this,  that  the  primary  object  is  not  to 
revenge,  to  humiliate,  to  exploit  the  prisoner  but  to  reform,  to 
transform,  to  rehabilitate  and  make  out  of  the  criminal  a  citizen. 
The  purpose  of  our  great  penal  institutions,  which  in  a  sense  are 
the  praise  and  the  register  of  our  civilization,  is  not  that  society 
may  therein  be  avenged,  or  that  the  state  may  make  money,  but 
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that  the  state  may  make  men.  Here  the  pure  penologist  comes 
into  conflict  with  the  pure  scientist.  The  scientist  tells  us  that 
the  whole  trend  of  natural  processes  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
unfit  and  take  the  man  who  is  incapacitated  for  good  citizenship 
by  either  inferior  physical,  mental  or  moral  make-up  and  cast 
him  in  Nature's  rubbish  heap.  McKim  says  he  ought  to  be  given 
carbonic  acid  gas.  But  the  true  penologist  steps  in  and  tries  to 
undo  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  lays  himself  open 
to  the  complaint  of  Huxley  and  Spencer,  that  such  reform  meth-. 
ods  are  unscientific.  It  is  true  in  one  way,  for  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  be  disposed  of  as  in  the  past,  under  the  miserable  law  of 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit,  the  modern  method  is  to  seek  to  make 
him  survive.  But  there  is  this  difference  and  in  this  difference 
we  get  in  line  with  the  scientist,  we  do  propose  to  eliminate  the 
unfit,  we  purpose  to  kill  the  criminal,  but  only  that  in  the  place 
of  the  criminal,  a  citizen  may  be  born  and  the  unfit  shall  be 
eliminated,  by  the  elimination  not  of  the  man,  but  of  his  unfitness. 
The  great  sums  invested  in  our  prisons  throughout  the  land  stand 
for  no  other  end  than  the  making  of  man,  the  creation  of  charac- 
ter. If  they  can  be  made  to  pay  and  leave  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  and  make  men,  well  and  good,  but  if  to  make 
better  men  the  balance  must  be  on  the  wrong  side,  then  the  state 
must  not  complain,  for  that  is  why  the  state  exists. 

This,  I  take,  is  the  purpose  of  all  prison  discipline — it  has  no 
other  and  ought  to  have  no  other.  Justice  and  law,  like  the  laws 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  will  be  best  subserved,  the  interests  of  the 
state  best  protected  and  society  best  revenged  by  saving  the  cul- 
prit and  restoring  him  to  the  ranks  of  law  abiding  and  productive 
citizenship.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
certainly  in  the  administration  of  discipline  the  purpose  you  have 
in  view  and  the  end  to  be  achieved  will  either  redeem  or  condemn 
the  means  which  you  use.  If  you  simply  desire  order,  or  simply 
purpose  punishment,  or  simply  administer  discipline  to  make  easier 
conditions  for  turning  out  the  articles  of  manufacture,  though 
these  are  all  indispensable,  you  will  have  hard  work  to  defend  and 
to  maintain  your  discipline,  but  if  all  these  are  means  to  the 
reforming  of  your  inmates,  the  end  will  be  found  not  only  to 
justify  the  means,  but  quite  as  often  changing  them.  The  prison 
which  does  not  make  men,  whatever  else  it  may  make,  has  no  valid 
reason  for  existing,  but  the  prison  which  does  make  men,  what- 
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ever  else  it  fails  to  make,  is  fulfilling  its  function  and  returning 
the  highest  dividend  to  the  state. 

In  the  morning  of  his  imprisonment  the  prisoner  stands  be- 
fore you — exceeding  raw  material.  He  is  worse  than  raw  ma- 
terial, for  he  has  already  been  run  through  the  factory  of  life  and 
the  product  is  so  unsocial  that  he  has  been  sent  to  you  to  remake. 
There  he  is,  and  by  your  questions  you  find  out  what  he  is  in  his 
ancestry,  environment,  education,  morals  and  religion.  He  stands 
before  you  with  furtive  looks,  feeling  that  every  man's  hand  is 
against  him,  that  the  state  is  his  enemy  and  that  you,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  state,  are  his  dreaded  foe,  knowing  that  for  one, 
two,  five  or  ten  years  he  must  remain  within  the  walls  which  you 
control ;  what  do  you  think  of  him  and  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  with  him?  He  needs  discipline,  there  is  nothing  he  needs 
quite  so  much,  for  it  is  the  one  thing  he  has  lacked,  more  than  he 
has  lacked  food  or  clothing,  for  discipline  stands  for  man-making, 
character  forming  and  if  that  is  your  purpose,  well  and  good. 
Now,  you  and  I  and  that  prisoner  have  a  working  basis,  at  least 
we  have  selected  an  object  that  is  worthy  of  ourselves  and  worthy 
of  him  as  an  immortal  being. 

You  hand  to  the  new  prisoner  a  copy  of  your  prison  rules, 
tell  him  to  read  them  carefully  and  that  disobedience  will  result 
in  certain  punishment ;  but  is  that  all  and  have  you  done  your 
duty?  That  is  your  prison  mold  into  which  you  expect  to  run 
your  raw  material,  that  is  your  procrustean  bed  to  whose  dimen- 
sions you  propose  to  stretch  the  short  or  prune  the  long,  but  you 
have  left  out  the  one  determining  factor,  a  factor  which  will  make 
or  unmake  all  your  efforts  and  that  is  the  prisoner's  individuality 
— an  individuality  which  is  distinct  and  differentiated  from  all  the 
other  hundreds  you  have  in  charge.  A  method  which  no  physi- 
cian would  think  of  for  a  moment,  in  curing  physical  disease,  a 
method  which  no  wise  parent  would  adopt  in  training  his  family, 
you  expect  to  use  in  the  making  of  men  and  the  formation  of 
character  out  of  the  hardest  material  which  ever  lay  in  a  potter's 
hand.  If  you  are  to  succeed,  you  must  know  not  only  his  ante- 
cedents, his  environment  and  his  education,  but  you  must  know 
him  and  you  must  have  as  much  finer  and  more  careful  a  diagnosis 
of  the  case  than  the  physician  does  of  his,  as  the  curing  of  the 
soul  is  greater  than  the  curing  of  the  body.  Certainly  in  the 
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discipline,   the  training  and  the   re-making  of  the  prisoner,  we 
have  sef  before  ourselves  a  task  that  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Now  as  a  prerequisite  for  any  effective  cure  of  this  soul- 
disease,  we  must  have  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  its  causes,  for  in 
these  will  be  found  the  only  possible  panacea.  For  convenience 
we  will  divide  the  causes  which  produce  the  criminal  into  the 
following:  Physical,  Volitional  and  Religious.  In  the  proper 
understanding  of  these  three  causes  and  the  administering  of 
discipline  along  these  lines,  will  the  truest  discipline  be  found 
and  the  largest  results  gained. 

The  relation  between  body  and  mind  is  the  unsolved  and  per- 
haps unsolvable  problem  in-  science;  it  is  like  the  enigma  of  the 
physiologist  and  the  psychologist.  All  admit  that  at  present  it  is 
unknown.  Whatever  may  be  the  connection,  it  is  a  w7ell  recog- 
nized truth  that  both  rise  and  fall  together.  It  is  true  that  you 
will  find  almost  perfect  moral  and  spiritual  beings  with  low  physi- 
cal life  because  the  soul  once  fully  developed  becomes  the  master 
of  the  body  but  it  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  you  will  not  find 
a  low  grade  of  mortals  with  a  perfect  and  healthy  body.  The 
lowering  of  the  moral  tone  is  always  registered  first  in  the  degra- 
dation of  the  body. 

The  anthropologist  has  spent  many  hours  in  this  Association 
in  the  past  years,  in  telling  this  to  us.  We  do  not  propose  to 
deny  it,  but  while  we  may  admit  that  this  has  been  a  cause  of 
criminal  careers  in  some  cases  and  in  some  degree,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  also  true  that  immoral  lives  cause  diseased  bodies 
and  a  low  grade  of  vitality.  They  are  equally  introactive.  Life 
is  a  unit,  not  a  separate  set  of  air-tight  compartments  with  no 
intercommunication  and  influence.  We  have  too  long  said  that 
map  is  physical,  moral  and  spiritual,  leaving  the  unthinking  to 
believe  that  these  are  separate  and  unrelated  parts  of  the  same 
being. 

They  may  be  likened  to  three  reservoirs,  seemingly  separate, 
but  connected  with  secret  pipes  and  as  the  water  rises  and  falls 
in  one,  so  it  rises  and  falls  in  the  other.  Says  Morrison,  "Dwarfed 
bodies  mean,  as  a  rule,  dwarfed  minds  and  souls.  Poorly  nour- 
ished frames  do  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  clear  and  normal  in- 
tellects and  moral  growth.  What  helps  one,  helps  the  other." 
We  have  long  recognized  that  the  quickest  way  to  renovate  an. 
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immoral  man's  body  and  surroundings  is  to  renovate  his  morals, 
and  the  body  and  environment  will  soon  change,  and  the  ex- 
perienced penologist  is  also  learning  that  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  to  renovate  a  man  morally  is  to  renovate  his  environment 
and  his  body.  The  criminal  comes  before  us  and  we  find  in 
nearly  all  cases  that  he  is  run  down  by  the  passions  which  poss-ess 
him  and  by  the  irregular  life  he  lives.  He  is  fitful,  passionate, 
nervous,  irritable,  ungovernable  and  discipline  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  thing,  until  we  have  rebuilt  the  waste  tissues  and  sent 
the  vital  forces  once  more  surging  through  his  veins.  What  if 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  cases  immorality  is  often  the  result  of 
innutrition?  What  if  we  shall  find  that  immoral  appetites  are 
grown  in  foul  atmosphere?  Take  the  reputed  test  from  Elmria. 
The  superintendent  found  eleven  incorrigibles  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  industrial  and  educational  requirements.  The  physician 
in  charge  asked  to  have  them  turned  over  to  him  Instead  of  the 
dark  cell  or  the  lash,  to  cure  immoral  and  insurrectionary  tenden- 
cies he  began  with  their  bodies.  He  fed  them  scientifically  on  sci- 
entifically prepared  food.  In  a  few  weeks  nine  of  the  eleven  volun- 
tarily asked  to  attend  the  school,  that  an  avenue  might  be  opened 
for  their  reinvigorated  minds,  also  asking  for  work,  on  which 
to  spend  their  new  vitality.  The  moral  change  was  not  less  no- 
ticeable. At  the  session  of  the  Prison  Congress  of  1895  Mr. 
Brockway  stated:  "My  observation  is  that  for  a  very  large  class 
of  men  the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  physical  renovation. 
I  go  to  work  to  bathe  the  man,  exercise  him  in  the  gymnasium, 
feed  him,  to  make  him  a  better  animal,  and  when  I  do  that  I 
feel  that  I  am  working  for  the  evolution  of  the  soul.  By  and 
by  when  I  find  it,  I  can  perhaps  mould  and  lead  it  and  bring 
it  into  vital  contact  with  the  Soul  of  Souls." 

Joseph  Strong  says :  "A  friend  of  mine  decided  a  few  years 
ago  to  make  a  study  of  tenement  house  conditions  at  first  hand. 
In  midsummer  he  took  his  quarters  in  'Hell's  Kitchen,'  one  of 
the  worst  tenements  in  New  York.  He  awoke  from  his  first 
night's  sleep  with  a  severe  headache.  The  second  morning  found 
him  with  a  sore  throat.  Fearing  he  was  about  to  be  sick,  he 
went  to  the  country,  where  a  few  days  of  pure  air  restored  him 
to  normal  condition.  He  returned  to  the  tenement  with  a  repe- 
tition of  his  former  experience,  except  that  the  effect  of  the 
poisonous  air  became  less  obvious  as  the  system  accommodated 
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itself  to  it.  Half  a  dozen  times  he  went  back  and  forth  between 
the  city  and  the  country  and  each  time  with  a  similar  result ; 
thus  demonstrating  that  the  headache  and  sore  throat  were  caused 
by  the  foul  air  of  the  tenement.  He  also  observed  that  each 
morning  when  he  awoke  in  'Hell's  Kitchen'  every  nerve  in 
his  body  was  crying  for  some  stimulant ;  and  he  said  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  self-control  he  possessed  not  to  go  into  a  saloon 
and  call  for  liquor."  If  environment  could  have  such  an  effect 
on  this  man,  what  result  would  it  have  upon  a  man  doomed  to 
remain  in  it ;  with  no  such  training  behind  him  to  give  him  power 
of  inhibition?  Might  it  not  go  deeper  into  the  foundations  of  his 
moral  character  than  mere  drinking?  How  much  morality  and 
religion  is  there  then  in  good  food  and  in  good  air?  And  how 
great  an  adjunct  may  they  become  in  the  forces  of  discipline 
which  go  to  make  character! 

However  large  a  factor  in  the  making  of  the  criminal  the 
body  may  become,  in  his  reformation  there  is  one  still  greater 
and  that  is  his  volition  or  his  will  power.  The  criminal  does  not 
lack  will  power,  for  his  stubborn  manner  and  his  sullen  looks 
under  discipline,  bear  testimony  to  a  will  power  which,  at  times, 
defies  all  that  the  prison  authorities  may  do,  but  it  is  a  will  that 
is  undisciplined,  unsocialized  and  lawless.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  average  criminal  is  one  who  has  never  learned  how  to 
obey  and  that  from  childhood  lawlessness  had  been  the  rule  of 
his  life.  Warden  Brush  often  contended  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  crime  was  the  lack  of  family  discipline.  The  child  had 
never  learned  the  lesson  until  the  state  was  compelled  to  take  him 
in  charge  for  educational  purposes. 

From  his  youth  up  he  has  perhaps  been  taught  that  this  is  a 
free  country  and  that  a  man  can  do  as  he  pleases,  never  learning 
the  greater  lesson  that  the  only  man  who  does  as  he  pleases  is  the 
barbarian  and  only  the  barbarian  who  isolates  himself  from  his 
fellows  can  do  as  he  pleases.  He  only  is  a  citizen  and  free  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  who  pleases  to  do  what  is  right  and  society  sets 
itself  up  as  competent  to  tell  a  man  what  is  right.  To  tell  him 
what  is  right  is  the  reason  why  society  has  sent  him  to  the  prison 
and  that  lesson  must  never  be  removed  from  before  his  eyes. 
The  one  crying  need  of  our  country  is  that  we  shall  teach  the 
growing  generation  how  to  obey.  Ourx  prisons  are  full  of  men 
who  as  boys  stamped  their  feet  and  said  "I  won't",  and  the  parent 
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had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  will  to  interview  him  in  the 
historic  woodshed.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  crime  was  taken 
then.  Now,  to  rectify  that  wrong  and  to  protect  itself,  the  state 
has  stepped  in  to  furnish  to  that  man  what  has  been  all  along 
lacking  in  his  training.  All  his  education,  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  doors  of  the  prison  until  he  leaves  them,  must  con- 
verge upon  one  point — to  teach  him  that  Americanism  is  as  John 
Lord  says  "Liberty  under  Law".  That  will  be  the  patriotic  vaccine 
for  his  idea  of  liberty  as  being  without  law ;  that  obedience  must 
be  implicit,  unquestioning,  immediate  and  cheerful,  I  may  add,  it 
must  be  impartial,  impersonal  and  he  must  never  be  absolved 
from  it  either  by  fear  or  favor,  by  personal  influence  or  by 
bribery.  Out  in  the  world  from  which  he  has  come,  unfortu- 
nately he  has  had  constant  object  lessons.  Law  has  been  to  him 
heretofore  a  shifting  standard,  an  accommodation,  easily  hood- 
winked and  easily  eluded.  He  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  if 
he  had  friends  enough  or  money  enough  that  he  could  do  as  he 
pleased  and  that  the  law  could  be  defied.  He  has  been  taught 
that  if  he  was  smart  enough  and  smooth  enough,  he  could  enjoy 
special  privileges  and  avoid  certain  irksome  infringements  of  his 
supposed  liberties.  Now  he  must  learn  that  all  privileges  and 
immunities  must  be  earned  through  obedience  to  law  and  not  in 
defiance  of  law.  He  must  be  taught  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
taught  the  criminals  of  New  York :  "The  law,  no  matter  what 
it  is  or  how  it  was  made,  must  and  shall  b&  obeyed,  saying  so  you 
have  taught  the  people  the  difference  between  civilization  and 
barbarism".  The  difference  between  civilization  and  barbarism 
can  be  learned  by  the  convicted  criminal  in  the  prison  by  teaching 
him  patriotism".  The  query  will  immediately  arise?  "How  can 
a  convict  be  patriotic  in  any  sense  of  the  word"?  The  fact  itself 
that  a  man  is  a  convict  is  proof  of  his  disloyalty  to  the  laws  and 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  But  upon  closer  investigation  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  a  sense  in 'which  the  grand  passion 
of  patriotism  is  known  in  our  prison  population.  There  are  men, 
though  in  prison,  who  have  hearts  and  souls  that  can  appreciate 
the  finer  sentiments  of  patriotism,  when  aroused  by  patriotic 
themes  and  occasions.  This  is  fully  demonstrated  by  an  incident 
that  came  under  the  observation  of  at  least  one  member  of  your 
committee  during  the  stirring  events  of  the  recent  war  with 
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Spain.  \Yhen  the  men  were  assembled  in  the  prison  yard  on 
July  4,  1898,  a  prison  holiday,  and  the  announcement  made  to 
them  of  the  victory  of  our  American  arms  at  Santiago  on  July 
3d.  their  patriotic  demonstrations  were  simply  unbounded  and 
they  evinced  an  eagerness  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  of  love 
of  country  and  its  flag  by  an  outburst  of  patriotic  fervor  and 
enthusiasm  scarcely  equalled  or  excelled  by  anybody  of  citizen- 
ship outside  of  prison  walls.  There  was  presented  to  each  pris- 
oner on  this  occasion  a  tiny  flag.  Many  of  these  flags  are  still 
preserved,  an  emphatic  indication  that  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
is  not  wanting  in  the  men  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  prison 
seclusion  and  confinement. 

But  there  is  another,  a  more  limited  and  technical  sense  in 
which  our  prison  population  is  capable  of  patriotic  sentiment  and 
feeling.  The  convict  is  necessarily  under  a  strict  system  of 
prison  government.  While  the  free  man  and  citizen  on  the 
outside  is  accountable  to  the  powers  of  government  in  county, 
municipality,  state  and  nation,  the  convict  is  amenable  to  a 
system  of  prison  rules  and  regulations  administered  and  exe- 
cuted by  prison  officials.  If  he  is  loyal  to  these,  he  is  in  a 
sense  patriotic,  patriotic  to  the  administration  that  is  over 
him.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  seen  from  the  fact  of  the  mar- 
velous success  of  the  grading  system,  when  faithfully  and  rigidly 
enforced,  which  is  the  concrete  expression  of  prison  government 
in  several  of  our  states. 

If,  as  a  noted  writer  aptly  says,  "Loyalty  to  one's  home  is 
patriotism  for  the  family ;  loyalty  to  one's  creed  is  patriotism  for 
the  church ;  and  loyalty  to  one's  party  is  patriotism  for  the  state", 
then  in  the  same  sense,  loyalty  to  prison  management  and  admin- 
istration is  patriotism  for  the  convict.  This  we  have  in  a  marked 
degree  in  our  Iowa  institutions,  where  the  grading  system,  which 
calls  for  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the  administration's  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment, is  an  assured  success. 

The  flag  of  our  country  should  be  raised  over  their  imprison- 
ment, where  it  should  float  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  without  offense 
to  society,  not  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  and  liberty,  but  as  the 
emblem  of  the  majesty  of  law,  order,  obedience  and  good  govern- 
ment which  they  will  respect  and  obey. 
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The  demand  for  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  prison 
is  only  a  means  to  a  greater  end.  We  must  have  obedience  for 
the  maintenance  of  good  order  but  even  good  order  is  still  a 
means  to  an  end  and  that  end  is  the  education  of  the  criminal  in 
self  control.  Discipline  is  often  paradoxical  and  it  seems  so  here. 
We  demand  implicit  obedience  and  that  seems  to  preclude  self 
control,  but  the  criminal  is  a  child  and  the  child  learns  self  control 
only  through  being  controlled  by  others,  and  the  wise  penologist, 
like  the  wise  parent,  not  only  will  impose  external  authority  so  far 
as  the  maintenance  of  good  order  is  necessary,  but  will  devise 
ways  and  means  for  throwing  the  individual  back  upon  his  inter- 
nal powers  of  self  control.  The  man  of  Galilee  laid  down  the 
law  of  righteousness  when  he  said  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you",  and  the  purpose  of  all  discipline,  either  domestic  or 
social,  is  to  establish  that  kingdom  until  it  becomes  a  fountain 
of  living  water  springing  forth  into  life  temporal  and  eternal.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  comparatively  to  make  a  man  keep  step  with  the 
rules  of  the  prison  as  he  rises,  eats,  works,  sleeps  by  rule  and 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  guard,  but  soon  the  prison  doors 
will  open  and  he  will  go  forth  into  the  world.  Now  who  is  to 
watch  him  in  society  and  who  is  to  decide  what  he  shall  do  every 
minute  of  his  life?  External  authority  now  will  not  do,  he  must 
be  a  law  unto  himself  and  unless  you  have  trained  him  to  be  self- 
contained,  self-guarding,  self-authoritative,  self-determined,  you 
have  sent  him  forth  poorer  than  when  he  came  to  you.  The 
same  fitful,  vacillating,  passionate,  uncertain  life  is  no\v  set' 
adrift,  blown  about  by  every  wind  and  wave,  food  for  every 
rock  and  shoal,  for  there  is  no  pilot  on  board  and  he  has  neither 
chart  or  compass.  The  prison  door  swings  in  easily  for  the 
return  of  such  a  prodigal.  Now  the  first  step  to  this  education 
in  the  powers  of  self  control  is  that  he  shall  be  taught  that 
the  causes  of  his  condition  lie  within  himself  and  not  outside 
or  antedating  himself.  Much  of  the  talk  by  the  deterministic 
anthropologist  is  exceedingly  pernicious  to  the  criminal.  The 
deterministic  anthropologist  will  tell  you  that  the  criminal  is 
the  mold  prepared  for  him  by  his  ancestral  blood.  The  criminal 
takes  it  up  and  pats  himself  on  the  back  or  sits  in  his  cell  and  like 
Little  Jack  Horner,  says,  "What  a  good  little  boy  am  I?"  Per- 
haps he  has  read  what  Huxley  said  that  even  murderers  do  what 
they  cannot  help  doing  and  are  no  more  worthy  of  punishment 
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than,  those  who  do  virtuous  acts.  Or  he  may  have  read  what 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said :  "The  criminal  ,is  no  more  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  than  the  locomotive  that  runs  off  the  track  is  to 
blame  for  the  destruction  that  it  works."  He  concludes  that 
society  has  made  a  great  mistake  and  that  it  should  have  sent  him 
to  Newport  or  -to  Saratoga  to  recuperate  from  his  disease  and  to 
be  treated  with  some  kind  of  new  virus  for  his  moral  malady. 
This  fits  in  with  his  natural  inclination  handsomely,  for  there  is  no 
class  of  men  on  earth  who  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  themselves 
as  the  criminal  class.  We  are  all  aware  that  taking  a  popular 
vote  from  the  cell,  we  would  be  told  that  no  more  innocent  class 
of  men  was  ever  congregated.  When  asked  why  they  are  where 
they  are,  they  will  begin  immediately  to  lay  the  blame  on  heredity 
or  environment  or  something  else,  but  always  something  oustide 
of  themselves. 

The  criminal  must  be  taught  to  recognize  that  the  kingdom 
of  virtue  and  of  vice  is  within  him  and  that  he  must  find  it  there 
or  nowhere.  Neither  heredity  or  environment  has  brought  him 
where  he  is — he  has  come  there  because  he  wanted  to.  That  will 
be  to  him  a  startling  and  an  unwelcome  truth  at  first,  but  it  is  for 
us  to  make  him  see  that  by  choosing  the  path  of  lawlessness,  he 
chooses  all  that  it  brings  in  its  trail  and  that  he  and  no  one  else 
chose  it. 

Say  to  the  young  man,  "If  you  fell  before  temptations,  it  was 
not  that  they  were  so  seductive,  that  your  companions  were  too 
strong,  nor  that  you  were  caught  in  an  irresistible  current  but  it 
was  because  you  preferred  floating  to  swimming,  because  you 
loved  vice  rather  than  virtue.  Embezzler,  it  was  not  that  society 
had  set  too  swift  a  pace  for  your  family  and  your  pocket-book, 
nor  because  you  inherited  the  bacillus  "peculosis"  from  your  fath- 
ers, it  was  because  you  loved  the  dollar  more  than  you  did  righte- 
ousness. You  will  not  at  first  gain  his  smile  but  you  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  permanent  reformation.  Ultimately  and  in- 
trinsically, no  man  has  any  one  to  blame  for  his  conditon  but 
himself.  The  beginning  of  reformation  rests  just  in  the  gap 
made  by  his  own  will.  His  fall  was  clue  to  his  own  volition  ;  his 
rise  must  begin  there. 

If  once  you  can  convince  him  that  his  fall  was  due  to  his  own 
choice,  then  vou  must  trv  to  make  him  understand  that  his  re- 
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demption  will  come  from  no  other  source.  He  was  his  own  de- 
stroyer, now  he  must  become  his  own  saviour.  Society  should  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  say  to  him,  "Your  term  here  and  your  future 
is  to  be  determined  not  by  any  court,  not  by  any  political  influ- 
ence, not  by  purchase  even  if  you  have  rich  friends,  not  by  exe- 
cutive clemency,  not  by  favoritism  by  the  prison  officials,  but  it 
is  to  be  determined  simply  by  yourself. ,  Your  own  vices  paid  the 
price  of  your  admission  and  now  your  own  virtue  will  secure 
your  dismissal."  If  we  are  to  be  allowed  to  make  men  and  make 
character  in  our  prison  training,  we  must  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
make  the  issues  of  the  prison  life  determined  by  the  prisoner  him- . 
self,  not  pre-determined  by  the  court. 

I  must  not  enter  into  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence,  but  briefly  so  far  as  it  relates  to  prison  disci- 
pline. The  supreme  and  unanswerable  argument  for  this  form  of 
sentence  is  that  it  furnishes  the  criminal  with  the  highest  incentive 
for  making  character,  and  preserving  order,  while  it  furnishes  the 
management  the  broadest  opportunity  to  induce  self  control  on  the 
part  of  the  criminal.  Under  this  method  the  court  says  to  him, 
"I  commit  you  to  prison  until  you  are  fitted  to  become  a  citizen." 
The  warden  says  to  him,  "You  are  here  and  here  to  remain  until 
you  are  fitted  to  take  your  place  once  more  in  the  ranks  of  society. 
That  day  so  longed  for  by  you  is  to  be  fixed  by  no  court,  set  by  no 
governor,  and  to  be  moved  by  no  influence,  but  it  will  come  near 
or  far,  determined  only  by  your  own  volition.  Your  future  is  in 
your  own  hands."  The  criminal  says  to  himself,  "Here  I  am — 
for  how  long?  The  law  says  that  my  friends  are  helpless  to 
shorten  my  term  and  no  appeal  to  the  executive  can  abate  my 
sentence.  Sullen  looks,  stubborn  manners,  rebellious  conduct  will 
only  move  the  date  farther  down  the  calendar.  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  can  influence  the  setting  of  that  red  letter  day  and 
that  is  my  own  conduct."  You  have  enlisted  his  co-operation. 
All  the  internal  man  goes  out  to  meet  your  external  effort.  What 
co-operation  and  profit  sharing  is  to  the  factory  in  promoting 
industry,  order  and  production,  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to 
the  prison.  Xo  greater  crime  against  society  could  be  committed 
than  to  turn  loose  a  man  who  has  been  adjudged  unfit  to  be  at 
liberty,  no  matter  whether  he  has  been  in  prison  for  one  year  or 
twenty.  Xo  greater  injury  could  be  done  the  man  himself  than 
to  give  him  the  hope  that  he  can  be  released  until  he  has  squared 
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his  conduct  with  the  moral  law.  Let  the  star  of  hope  be  inexor- 
ably kept  shining-  over  the  pathway  of  virtue,  but  let  it  be  as 
inexorably  blotted  out  over  the  pathway  of  vice. 

A  system  of  marks  which  classifies  prisoners  into  grades; 
combined  with  the  parole  and  indeterminate  sentence  enables  you 
to  teach  the  criminal  the  most  valuable  lesson  for  citizenship  that 
he  is  likely  to  learn  and  that  is,  that  it  pays  to  do  right — thus 
creating  a  powerful  leverage  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct. 
In  the  world  from  which  he  came  the  proverb  that  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  is  at  a  discount.  We  must,  in  all  fairness,  admit  that 
he  is  not  to  be.  severely  blamed  for  this  estimate  of  the  economic 
value  of  righteousness.  In  the  short  run  (and  the  criminal 
always  lives  in  the  short  run)  he  has  observed  that  trickery,  dis- 
honesty and  thievery  pay  pretty  good  dividends  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  dishonesty  in  the  best  policy  and  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  out  of  date — who  shall  deny  him  the  logic  of 
the  situation?  He  does  not  know  that  in  the  long  run  justice  is 
always  swifter  than  the  feet  of  wrong  and  that  history  holds  no 
criminal  of  yesterday  who  is  not  in  the  grip  of  remorse  and  repro- 
bation to-day.  He  does  not  live  in  the  long  run — but  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Now  he  must  learn  that  goodness  pays,  and  that 
honesty  is  a  good  investment. 

Under  the  indeterminate  system  he  sees  his  credit  and  debit 
marks  piling  up  and  sees  the  clay  of  his  emancipation  shifting  back 
and  forth  on  the  calendar,  rising  and  falling  in  the  gauge,  regis- 
tering accurately  his  progress  in  vice  or  virtue.  The  lesson  that 
it  pays  to  do  right,  the  hardest  of  all  lessons  to  teach  children,  and 
harder  still  to  teach  men,  is  written  before  him  night  and  day. 
It  is  inexorable,  irrevocable.  Admitting  that  often  the  sleekest 
criminal,  the  shrewdest  and  perhaps  even  the  greatest  will  escape 
through  the  meshes  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  can  it  be  denied 
that  it  quite  often  happens  under  the  present  regime?  But  even 
though  the  indeterminate  sentence  be  imperfect  we  contend  that  it 
is  still  infinitely  better  for  the  criminal,  for  under  this  system  he 
follows  the  path  of  virtue,  sobriety,  law  and  good  order ;  he  wears 
himself  into  a  certain  rut,  the  path  he  treads  becomes  a  habit  to 
him  and  habits  are  not  thrown  off  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  The 
habit  of  observing  good  order  and  looking  upon  right  as  having 
a  real  and  practical  value  cannot  be  easily  shaken  off,  it  is  to  have 
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a  grip  on  him  which  it  never  had  before.  Constant  repetition 
cannot  help  making  habit,  which,  though  it  may  be  thrown  off,  to 
be  sure,  is  also  subject  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  automatic. 
We  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  consult  our  hopes  as  our  fears 
and  to  presume  upon  the  good  as  upon  the  bad. 

If  outside  influence  touches  the  indeterminate  sentence  plan 
with  as  much  as  its  little  finger,  the  whole  scheme  is  lost,  but  we 
must  admit  that  influence  (political  or  otherwise)  could  not  inter- 
fere more  than  it  does  under  the  definite  sentence  plan.  If  prisons 
are  tQ  do  their  required  work  in  making  men  and  creating  charac- 
ter, the  state  should  employ  the  very  best  penologists  possible, 
regardless  of  expense,  give  them  an  absolute,  free  hand  and  allow 
neither  friends,  politics  nor  executive  clemency  to  interfere,  or  the 
whole  system  is  demoralized  and  the  fruits  of  true  discipline  lost. 

Upon  the  third  great  influence  or  agency  in  discipline  which 
makes  man  and  creates  character,  I  shall  say  but  few  words  for 
this  has  been  and  will  be  so  thoroughly  treated  by  the  chaplains ; 
but,  in  justice  to  any  consideration  of  discipline,  and  as  a  warden, 
I  must  add  a  word.  Man  is  a  religious  being  and  no  power  has 
such  a  hold  on  him  as  religion.  It  is  true  that  there  is  hypocrisy 
in  the  prison  and  a  great  deal  of  talk  for  appearance  sake,  but  that 
is  not  confined  to  the  inside  of  prison  walls.  It  is  true  that  the 
criminal  is  very  religious — in  his  way.  But  when  you  have  sub- 
stituted for  his  definition  of  religion,  going  to  church,  partaking 
of  the  sacraments  arid  saying  his  prayers,  and  the  definition,  as 
laid  down  by  Max  Muller,  "Religion  is  such  an  apprehension  of 
God  as  to  influence  one's  conduct,"  or  the  more  common  defi- 
nition. "Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,"  you  have 
introduced  into  the  education  of  the  criminal  the  most  potent 
influence  on  earth.  When  once  a  man  is  right  within,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  strong  room  or  lash,  without.  When  once  his 
will  has  become  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  he  will  have  no  serious 
quarrel  with  the  law  of  man.  The  Great  Teacher  began  at  the 
heart  and  worked  out^we,  as  His  followers,  can  hope  to  succeed 
by  beginning  in  no  other  place.  That  religion  has  been  the  most 
helpful  influence  in  prison  discipline,  is  the  testimony  of  penol- 
ogists. I  turn  back  to  the  records  of  this  Association  and  read 
what  Warden  Hatch  said  in  1888,  "I  tell  you  that  the  power  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison  does  more 
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than  all  .discipline  together."  Time  would  fail  me  to  repeat  the 
many  utterances  in  these  sessions  which  have  placed  religion 
second  to  no  other  agency  in  the  transformation  of  the  criminal. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we,  who  have  the  criminal  in  charge, 
have  as  much  need  of  religion  as  he,  to  keep  us  from  losing  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  the  worst.  We  move 
among  a  class  that  is  often  fitted  to  make  us  lose  faith  in  mankind 
and,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  and  the  unfaltering  faith  that  the 
Master  had  in  men,  we  must  often  falter  in  our  devotion  to  the 
cause.  But  if  we  believe  in  God,  we  will  never  forget  that  He 
hath  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  any  man,  but  that  the 
spark  of  the  divine  life  lingers  there  yet. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  have  discussed  underlying  prin- 
ciples rather  than  methods — methods  may  vary.  All  institutions 
may  not  be  governed  in  the  same  manner.  No  two  wardens  may 
agree  upon  the  same  system  no  matter  how  complete.  Each  must 
work  out  his  own  ideas.  The  essential  thing  in  prison  discipline 
is  that  it  shall  have  for  its  end  the  good  of  the  prisoner  rather 
than  the  upholding  of  a  system  or  the  exemplification  of  a  theory. 


DISCUSSION. 

REV.  J.  W.  COMFORT,  State  Agent  State  Reformatory,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Ind. — Is  this  paper  open  for  discussion? 
THE  PRESIDENT. — Yes. 

MR.  COMFORT. — Air.  President.  I  think  that  of  all  the  papers 
we  have  had  in  this  Congress,  the  one  we  have  just  listened  to  is 
the  most  valuable,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Air.  Hunter  has 
endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  of  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoner  down  to  what  may  be  called  strictly  scientific 
lines,  and  it  seems  that  is  the  point  every  jury  should  take. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  here  in  conference  who  have 
heard  this  paper,  who  will  feel  with  me  that  oftentimes  in  our 
minds  there  is  mere  sentimental  talk  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing to  make  an  impression  upon  public  opinion,  we  shall  have 
to  come  right  down  to  this  point  in  a  purely  scientific  way.  I 
don't  say  Mr.  Hunter  did  that  entirely  in  his  paper  this  morning. 
I  have  here  a  number  of  points  on  which  I  differ  from  him,  but 
among  the  number  there  are  just  two  things  that  I  want  to  say 
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about  the  matter — Hunter  quoted  just  now  Mr.  Huxley  and 
quoted  him  correctly,  but  incorrectly  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Huxley  did  not  mean  what  the  speaker  wished  to  impress  us  with 
the  idea  that  he  did  mean. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  read  that  passage  from 
Huxley  but  I  want  to  say  that  when  he  mentioned  that  matter 
about  the  criminal  being  able  to  prevent  what  he  did,  Mr.  Hunter, 
in  his  point  there,  was  scoring  society,  and  there  is  where  I  differ 
from  the  speaker.  He  said  to  some  extent  we  were  trying,  in 
our  present  day  penology,  to  put  to  one  side  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  If  so,  then  we  are  simply  butting  our 
heads  against  a  stone  wall.  If  it  was  not  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  then  I  would  not  wish  to  live  in  society  for  one  year. 

It  is  quite  true  that  it  appears  as  though  we  were  trying  to 
put  that  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  one  side  but  we  are 
not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  For  instance,  take  the  evolution 
of  the  first  steam  engine  into  the  splendid  eight-wheeled  engine 
of  to-day.  Come  to  the  improvements  of  the  best  type  of 
machine.  The  finest  machine  can  be  sold  to  the  junk-shop  and 
he  may  be  able  to  sell  that  to  some  one  who  will  be  able  to  find 
a  use  for  that  old  machine.  So  we  have  to  deal  with  the  men  in 
our  prisons  the  same  as  the  surgeons  in  the  hospital  who  come 
after  the  battle.  If  a  man  has  one  arm  or  one  leg,  we  patch  that 
up  so  that  he  can  use  the  other.  And  so  we  will  not  let  it  go 
forth  from  this  assembly  that  we  attempted  to  put  back  that  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  Congress  will  now  resume  the  regular 
order  of  business  and  let  me  say  that  good  discipline  requires 
that  the  chairman  shall  resist  all  efforts  not  tending  to  preserve 
that  regular  order. 

I  will  now  call  upon  Father  Fish,  Chaplain  of  the  State 
Prison  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  read  the  report  of  his  com- 
mittee on  "Discharged  Prisoners." 

In  introducing  Father  Fish  I  wish  to  state  that  W7hile  I  have 
been  a  temporary  resident  of  New  Jersey  the  people  there  will 
bear  me  out  in  my  assertion  that  Father  Fish  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  officers  of  that  institution  and  the  affection  of  the 
prisoners.  He  is  a  poor  Catholic  priest  and  his  prison  does 
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not  pay  his  expenses  and  it  is  an  act  of  moral  sympathy  for  him 
to  have  come  here  to-day  on  his  own  salary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON   DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

BY    REV.    FATHER  ALOYS   M.   FISH,   CHAPLAIN   STATE   PRISON,   TRENTON, 

NEW    JERSEY. 

To  the  National  Prison  Congress,  assembled  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners,  I 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  my  report: 

During  the  year  I  endeavored  to  inform  myself,  through 
extensive  and  persistent  correspondence,  of  the  actual  status  of 
existing  agencies  for  the  relief  of  former  prisoners.  The 
results,  as  far  as  they  have  been  obtainable,  I  have  arranged  in 
topical  form  and  they  constitute  the  main  portion  of  the  study  I 
herewith  present. 

I  find  the  work  for  discharged  prisoners  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  our  country,  while  in  others,  matters  are 
yet  at  the  beginning.  I  could  wish  that  more  of  those  agencies 
were  not  too  much  distracted  by  efforts  in  other  directions,  from 
the  great  work  of  rehabilitating  the  fallen.  Still,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  of  the  work  is  bright,  and  as  you  can  see  from  the 
account  given,  many  have  a  very  practical  way  of  approaching 
the  problem  which  the  ex-prisoner  presents.  While  some  are  able 
to  dispose  of  abundant  sums,  many  of  them  are  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

Every  member  of  this  Association  could  become  a  missionary 
for  the  spread  of  this  good  work,  each  in  his  or  her  own  state. 
The  general  public  needs  education,  the  legislators  and  others  in 
high  offices  need  at  times  urging  and  prodding,  and  who  best 
can  do  this  than  those  who  are  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  the 
N  ational  Prison  Association  ?  We  ought  all  be  leaders,  and  make 
of  our  organization,  not  merely  a  forum  for  academic  discussion, 
but  a  potent  source  of  energy  towards  the  effectuation  of  what 
we  see  to  be  the  best  policies  to  be  instituted  as  a  result  of  our 
studies  and  deliberations. 

Wherever  there  are  societies  already  in  existence  the  members 
of  the  Association  should  group  themselves  about  them,  and 
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where  there  are  no  such  bodies,  let  them  be  organized.  The 
broad  scope  of  these  various  associations  make  them  ideal  instru- 
ments of  bringing  about  a  practical  advance  in  penology. 

In  preparing  the  report  for  this  year,  I  asked  the  co-operation 
of  my  fellow-members  of  the  committee,  and  1  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  present  along  with  the  fruits  of  my  own  efforts,  also  the 
instructive  disquisitions  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fredenhagen  and  of  Brig- 
adier Archibald.  It  speaks  eloquently  of  the  broad  scope  of  the 
work  we  represent  that  a  Catholic  Priest,  a  Protestant  Minister 
and  a  Salvation  Army  Brigadier,  join  heartily  in  bringing  before 
you  harmoniously  and  pointedly  identical  conclusions  concerning 
the  problem  before  us.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  can  and  should 
join  hands  and  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  all,  however  divergent 
we  may  be  in  other  respects,  will  show  agreement  and  conjunc- 
tive action  in  working  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  our  fellow- 
men  that  have  borne  the  brand  of  crime  and  of  imprisonment. 

I  invite  a  careful  reading  and  an  unbiased  discussion  of  the 
main  body  of  my  report :  The  Digest  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Agencies. 


THE  CENTRAL  HOWARD  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  was  established  January  ist,  1900,  and  its 
present  location  is  in  the  Unity  Building,  suite  634-5,  79  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  superintendent  is  F.  Emory 
Lyon. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Association  is  endeavoring  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  with  parole,  and  of  the  juvenile 
court.  It  encourages  measures  for  the  improvement  of  prison 
buildings  and  discipline — particularly  in  jails.  It  has  suggested 
and  urged  improvements  in  the  Prison  Labor  Law.  It  will  work 
to  the  spread  of  these  features  in  all  states,  and  will  emphasize 
the  need  of  providing  out  of  the  earnings  of  prisoners  for  their 
families. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  The  Association  strives  by  a  propaganda  through 
platform,  press  and  correspondence  to  awaken  public  sentiment 
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in  Behalf  of  worthy  ex-prisoners.  It  also  acts  as  first  friend  to 
men  eligible  to  parole,  thus  facilitating  their  release.  It  secures 
employment  or  gives  temporary  aid  to  men  from  prison,  continu- 
ing the  personal  help  for  at  least  a  year.  "Our  main  object  from 
the  first  has  been  the  practical  one  of  securing  employment  for 
discharged  prisoners.  The  -  method  has  been  individual  rather 
'than  collective,  that  is,  we  have  not  had  a  prisoners'  home  or 
institution,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  concentrate  the  men  or 
multiply  their  acquaintances,  but  have  helped  each  man  by  him- 
self— on  his  own  merits,  and  have  put  him  immediately  in  helpful 
employment  and  normal  environment.".  (Sup't  F.  Emory  Lyon.) 
Results.  Over  250  aided  during  1903,  of  whom  only  31 
proved  unsatisfactory.  "The  result  has  been  that  fully  90%  of 
the  men  helped  have  become  at  least  good  citizens."  (Sup't  F. 
Emory  Lyon.) 

(c)  To  Aid  Tozvards  the  Establishment  of  Similar  Organiza- 
tions in  Other  States,  and  Act  as  a  Bureau  of  Co-Operation 
Among  Them. 

The  Association  has  already  given  expert  information  and 
suggestions  towards  the  organization  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies 
in  Oregon,  Texas,  Idaho,  and  Georgia.  It  maintains  official  rep- 
resentatives and  workers  in  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois.  It  hopes  ultimately 
to  become  a  central  bureau,  or  sort  of  clearing  house  for  all 
Prisoners'  Aid  Agencies,  of  whatever  kind  they  be,  at  least  in  the 
western  states. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  Association  is  supported  exclusively  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

The  income  for  1903  was  $4,782.79  and  the  expenses 
$4,780.67.  The  actual  amount  expended  for  the  temporary  help 
of  discharged  prisoners,  along  with  other  expenses  of  placing, 
postage,  printing,  etc.,  amounted  to  $1,253.00  for  1903. 

The  superintendent  is  the  only  definite  salaried  official,  his 
salary  being  $1,200  a  year.  There  is  one  agent  in  the  field  work- 
ing constantly,  who  is  allowed  a  percentage  of  what  he  raises 
to  apply  on  his  salary,  receiving  about  $75  a  month. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  was  established  in  1875,  and  its  present 
location  is  in  the  State  House,  room  83,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
The  secretary  and  agent  is  John  C.  Taylor. 

I.       AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Association  favored  the  application  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  parole  to  the  state  prison,  the  establishment  of  a 
reformatory  for  first  offenders  and  the  probation  law.  The  general 
supervision  over  probation  work  has  been  committed  to  it.  It 
favored  separate  sessions  of  the  court  for  juvenile  offenders,  and 
is  agitating  the  state  control  of  jail  prisoners ;  also,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  bureau  of  identification  with  the  Bertillon 
system  of  measurements  as  a  standard.  It  endeavors  to  benefit 
society  by  the  reformation  of  criminals,  by  promoting  reformatory 
systems  of  penal  management,  and  by  co-operating  in  the  repres- 
sion of  crime. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  A  standing  "Committee  on  Visitation  and  Dis- 
charges" visits  the  prison  once  a  month  and  interviews  each 
prisoner  who  is  to  be  discharged  during  the  following  month. 
The  prisoner  is  invited  to  explain  his  plans  and  wishes.  If  he  has 
a  favorable  plan  the  Association  co-operates  with  him.  If  he 
has  none,  the  Association  will  endeavor  to  formulate  something 
for  him.  On  the  day  of  release  the  agent  of  the  Association 
meets  the  man  at  the  prison  door  and  goes  with  him  to  the  office 
of  the  Association  where  final  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
man's  future.  If  necessary,  clothing  is  provided,  he  may  be  given 
tools,  transportation  is  furnished,  he  is  advised  as  to  a  boarding- 
place,  and  board  for  any  time  until  he  can  become  self-supporting 
may  be  paid.  He  is  invited  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
agent  and  if  'he  behaves  well,  later  on  he  is  given  aid  in  acquiring 
restoration  to  citizenship.  The  Association  is  making  strong 
appeals  to  the  people  'of  the  state  to  give  employment  to  men 
from  prison. 
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Results.  During  1902,  196  discharged  prisoners  were 
helped.  Many  fail,  but  many  do  reform.  Excellent  results  have 
been  achieved  and  many  have  oeen  restored  to  citizenship  who 
had  demonstrated  that  they  had  reformed.  "As  for  successes 
and  failures,  I  would  not  even  hazard  a  guess  at  it.  A  guess 
is  all  that  any  prison  association  agent  could  possibly  give  you. 
Men  discharged  from  prison  by  expiration  of  term  of  sentence 
soon  cut  out  the  slightest  string  which  in  any  way  connects  them 
with  their  prison  life,  and  so  cease  to  correspond  with  me,  but 
this  in  no  sense  means  that  the  case  is  a  failure,  and  so  the  whole 
thing  is  but  a  guess  at  the  best."  (John  C.  Taylor,  Secretary.) 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  state  appropriates  each  year  $3,000.  The  rest  comes 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  legacies  and  income  from  invest- 
ments. The  income  during  1902  was  $9,213.41,  of  which 
$3,314.41  was  paid  for  discharged  prisoners,  $2,700  for  salaries, 
and  the  balance  was  turned  over  to  an  investment  fund.  The 
salaries  are  paid  as  follows :  To  secretary  and  agent,  $2,400,  and 
to  financial  agent,  $300. 


PRISON   REFORM    ASSOCIATION   OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  headquarters  of  this  Association  is  at  127  Carondelet 
street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Lazv  and  Prison  Management: 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  activity  in  this  direction. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

There  is  no  regular  arrangement  to  this  effect.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  discharged  prisoners  of  this  Reform 
Association,  when  appealed  to,  does  the  best  he  tan  in  each  case. 
He  has  an  arrangement  by  which  a  discharged  prisoner  can  be 
housed  at  the  Workingmen's  Hotel  of  the  Salvation  Army,  until 
he  obtains  work,  or  can  shift  for  himself. 
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ii.     FINANCES. 
Xo  information  is  at  hand  on  this  topic. 


THE  OREGON  PRISONER'S  AID  SOCIETY. 

Having  been  established  in  1903,  the  Society  has  a  secre- 
tary. Rev.  E.  W.  St.  Pierre,  located  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Lazv  and  Prison  Management: 

"The  Society  has  quietly  but  persistently  exercised  its  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  all  sanitary  and  humane  improvements  now  in 
evidence  in  Oregon.  Notably  has  all  harsh  and  brutal  treatment 
of  prisoners  been  discontinued.  The  whipping-post  has  been 
abolished  here  within  a  year  and  we  take  pride  in  the  part  we  had 
in  this.  Under  the  present  management  prisoners  are  treated 
with  consideration  and  in  this,  too,  we  take  credit  to  the  extent 
of  the  influence  we  have  wielded  to  this  end."  (Rev.  H.  W.  St. 
Pierre.) 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners': 

Methods.  The  man  is  interviewed  while  yet  in  prison  and  is 
met  on  the  day  of  his  release.  Aid  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
days'  board  while  he  is  awaiting  work,  clothing  suitable  for  the 
employment  is  secured,  and  transportation  to  some  point  where 
the  man  needed  to  be  sent  is  provided.  Correspondence  is  there- 
after kept  up  with  the  men. 

The  superintendent  labors  as  a  missionary  in  various  insti- 
tutions and  in  this  way  reaches  many. 

Results.  During  the  years  1903-04,  twenty-five  men  were 
directly  assisted.  Out  of  this  number  three  fell  again.  Some  of 
those  who  are  now  standing  firm  are,  at  this  writing,  definitely 
located,  and  the  majority  are  well  known  to  be  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. 

NOTE  :  One  fell  since  the  above  report  was  made.  The 
Society  has  been  in  the  field  but  one  full  year. 
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II.       FINANCES. 

Money  is  obtained  from  voluntary  contributions,  about  $500 
being  brought  in  the  first  year. 

The  only  salaried  officer  of  the  Society  is  the  superintendent 
and  he  receives  but  a  nominal  salarv. 


KANSAS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

The  Society  was  established  in  December,  1900,  by  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Fredenhagen,  and  is  now  incorporated.  Mr. 
Fredenhagen  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Society  and 
of  the  movement  represented  by  it,  and  its  general  office  is  at 
306  Woodlawn  avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  Society  for  the  Friendless,  is  not  a  prisoner's  aid  society 
in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term,  but  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
movement  that  is  organized  about  the  central  principle  of  the 
church  missionary  society,  and  guided  by  the  well  tested  findings 
of  scientific  charity. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)     To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Society  is  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
all  changes  that  are  counseled  by  wise  modern  penology,  it  is 
seeking  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law 
with  parole,  of  the  suspended  sentence  act,  and  of  the  probation 
law  for  first  offenders  above  the  juvenile  court  age.  In  the 
matter  of  jails,  it  is  laboring  for  a  classification  of  inmates  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex,  and  degree  of  criminality,  and  it  is  aiming  to 
develop  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  district  work-house  as 
opposed  to  the  county  jail. 

One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  foster  all  agencies  that  can 
prevent  crime.  Its  workers  carefully  study  individual  prisoners, 
trying  to  learn  the  causes  of  their  crime,  and  then  studying  how 
best  to  eliminate  these  causes.  The  Society  as  such  encourages 
the  development  of  preventive  institutions,  such  as  parental 
schools,  juvenile  courts,  social  settlements,  local  charities  societies, 
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and  is  seeking  the  aid  of  legislation  for  the  probation  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  for  compulsory  education  generally,  and  for  the  pro 
tection  of  child  labor  throughout  the  state. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  The  Society  has  procured  employment  for  many, 
could  have  cared  for  many  more  had  they  applied.  Kansas  is  an 
agricultural  state,  help  has  been  scarce,  and  employment  is  easily 
found.  Many  broken  families  have  been  reunited,  and  many  boys 
have  been  sent  to  their  own  homes.  Every  one  of  these  indi- 
viduals is  followed  up  personally  and  is  kept  in  touch  with  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  temporary  home'  is  a  feature  of  the  Society  and  rein- 
forces the  employment  finding  department.  Prisoners  who  are 
not  able  to  go  direct  to  employment  are  received  in  the  home, 
cared  for  if  sick,  and  encouraged  as  though  they  were  in  their 
own  homes.  Some  return  several  times  before  they  are  able  to 
make  their  way.  The  plan  of  the  Society  at  present  is  to  develop 
the  home  so  as  to  include  light  industries  and  some  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  The  home  idea  is  so  deeply  engrafted  upon 
the  methods  of  the  Society,  and  is  such  an  essential  part  of  its 
treatment  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  that  not  only  the  general 
superintendent,  but  also  the  district  superintendent  make  their 
own  residences  a  temporary  home. 

By  way  of  experiment  the  Society  is  now  educating  one  boy 
who  came  from  the  state  penitentiary.  This  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  the  beginning  of  an  educational  department.  The 
board  of  directors  has  decided  to  take  it  up,  but  in  what  way  and 
to  what  extent  will  gradually  be  developed  in  the  future. 

Results.  No  crime  has  been  committed  either  in  or  because 
of  the  home,  and  many  men  are  now  successfully  making  their 
way  in  the  world  who,  without  the  home's  aid,  would  otherwise 
perhaps  be  failures.  Of  all  ex-prisoners  aided  by  the  Society 
about  96%  are  doing  well,  and  some  are  making  remarkable 
progress. 

(c)  Prison  Evangelism: 

The  Society  holds  revival  services  in  local  jails  and  organ- 
izes an  evangelistic  committee  in  connection  with  each  jail,  to 
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labor  continuously  for  the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the 
inmates. 

.The  general  superintendent  assists  the  chaplains  of  the 
prisons  in  their  spiritual  work  and  has  established  prison  leagues 
of  which  the  chaplains  are  ex-officio  presidents.  The  members 
of  the  league  wear  a  distinctive  button  and  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  Christ,  to  comply  with  the  prison  rules  and  to  co-operate 
in  maintaining  prison  discipline,  to  attend  the  league  meetings,  to 
wear  the  button  as  a  mark  of  their  change  of  heart,  and  on  leaving 
prison  to  endeavor  to  become  upright  members  of  society. 

(d)     To  Encourage  the  Introduction  of  Similar  Work  in  Other 
States. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  general  superintendent  the 
prison  league  has  spread  to  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Texas,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  in  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah  it  has  entered  and  affiliated  itself  with  prison 
endeavor  societies  already  in  existence.  The  Society,  as  such,  in 
its  movement  for  spirituality  in  prisons,  is  affiliated  with  the 
Christian  endeavor. 

The  Kansas  Society  is  parent  of  the  following  societies  of 
various  states,  of  all  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Fredenhagen  retains  the 
position  of  general  superintendent,  and  the  methods,  aims  and 
purposes  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  parent  Society: 

The  Missouri  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  early 
in  1902  with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Rev.  James 
B.  Bollman,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent. 

The  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  Department  of  the 
Kansas  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  in  June,  1902, 
with  Rev.  L.  H.  Holt  as  superintendent  and  district  office  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

The  Colorado  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1902,  with  its  general  office  at  Denver,  Col- 
orado, and  Rev.  W.  E.  Collett  as  state  superintendent. 

The  New  Mexico  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established 
in  the  autumn  of  1903,  under  Rev.  A.  M.  HarknesS  as  territorial 
superintendent,  and  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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The  Utah  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  during 
the  autumn  of  1903,  located  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  Judge 
C.  W.  Morse  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Texas  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  during 
the  spring  of  1904,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  but  with  no  state 
superintendent  as  yet  appointed. 

The  California  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  in 
August,  1904,  located  at  Berkeley,  California,  and  is  under  the 
superintendency  of  Rev.  S.  E.  Lynd,  Ph.D. 

The  Washington  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established 
in  August,  1904,  at  Seattle,  Washington,  with  H.  Wirt  Steele  as 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee. 

The  Idaho  Society  for  the  Friendless  was  established  recently 
with  Rev.  R.  B.  Wright,  acting  state  superintendent,  at  Boise, 
Idaho. 

Of  these  Societies  the  ones  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
have  already  temporary  homes  in  operation. 

II.       FINANCES. 

The  Kansas  Society  has  refused  state  aid,  preferring  to 
depend  upon  private  benevolence.  It  is  supported  by  benevolent 
contributions  solicited  on  the  life  membership  plan  based  upon 
contributions  of  $25  or  upward.  It  has  received  in  this  way  suf- 
ficient funds  to  support  it  in  its  work.  No  knowledge  is  available 
as  to  the  amount  expended  as  salaries.  In  1903,  $7,800  was 
taken  in. 

The  affiliated  societies  are  yet  most  of  them  too  young  to 
have  large  funds  available. 


MARYLAND  PRISONERS    AID  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  1869,  the  Association  has  its  headquarters  at 
318  St.  xPaul  street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  its  corresponding 
secretary,  is  Rev.  Rabbi  Adolph  Guttmacher,  Ph.D. 
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I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Laiv  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Association  is  privileged  to  visit  the  penal,  pauper  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  state,  and  it  has  systematically 
and  actively  worked  for  better  conditions  in  jails,  separation  of 
sexes  and  appointment  of  matrons  for  female  prisoners  in  jails 
and  station-houses.  It  has  also  worked  for  the  removal  of 
children  from  almshouses,  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  establish- 
ment of  reform  schools  for  colored  boys  and  for  colored  girls, 
of  the  boy's  home,  of  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  children's 
protective  society.  (Most  of  the  reforms  have  already  been 
achieved  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Association.)  Through 
its  influence  a  probation  law  has  recently  been  enacted  and  the 
Association  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  probationers. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  On  the  day  of  release,  prisoners  are  assisted  with 
clothing,  lodging  or  transportation,  employment  is  secured,  and 
tools  are  given  when  necessary.  The  Association  is  enabled  to 
secure  halfrate  transportation  for  discharged  prisoners. 

During  1903  more  than  200  discharged  prisoners  were  aided 
in  various  ways. 

Results.  A  number  have  been  restored  to  family  and  society, 
and  are  living  respected  in  their  communities. 

(c)  Prison  and  Jail  Evangelism. 

Maryland  is  one  of  the  few  states  of  the  Union  that  have  no 
appointive  chaplains  attached  to  the  prison.  Hence  the  Associa- 
tion, through  its  general  agent,  has  assumed  charge  of  religious 
services  and  activity  in  the  institution.  It  also  arranges  services 
in  the  jail  and  house  of  correction. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  Association  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions or  subscriptions.  During  1902  the  income  was  $2,859.20, 
and  the  expenses  were  $2,858.71. 

Only  the  general  agent  receives  a  salary,  but  the  amount 
is  not  known  to  me. 
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MASSACHUSETTS    SOCIETY    FOR    AIDING   DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

The  Society  was  established  in  1846  as  the  Boston  Society 
for  Aiding  Discharged  Convicts,  and  was  incorporated  in  1867  as 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding-  Discharged  Convicts,  its 
present  location  being  in  the  State  House,  room  24,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  The  agent  is  George  E.  Cornwall. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES.  ' 

(a)      To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

The  sole  object  of  the  Society  is  to  aid  and  to  endeavor  to 
provide  employment  for  discharged  convicts ;  it  does  not  under- 
take to  influence  legislation. 

Methods.  The  state  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Prison 
Commission  is  also  the  agent  of  the  Society.  He  visits  a  man 
before  he  is  released,  finds  out  his  plans,  capacity  and  willingness 
to  work,  and  also  data  concerning  his  relatives.  If  the  man  has  a 
possible  plan  he  is  aided  with  tools,  employment  fees,  boarding- 
place,  suitable  clothing,  and  is  thus  given  a  start.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  prisoner  after  his  discharge  self-supporting. 

Results.  During  the  year  ending  September  3Oth,  1903, 
there  were  314  men  aided  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

"I  know  that  many  men  have  prospered  and  are  to-day  in 
honest  employment.  The  results  are  about  the  same  as  in  any 
other  business  in  the  world.  *  *  *  You  can  do  good  arid  no 
doubt  reclaim  many  by  helping  them  to  get  decently  started  in 
some  honest  pursuit  upon  leaving  the  prison  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  you  must  stop  there.  A  higher  power  will  have  to  do  the 
rest."  (George  E.  Cornwall,  Agent.) 

n.     FINANCES. 

The  Society  is  entirely  supported  by  contributions,  and  income 
from  invested  funds.  During  1903  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Society  was  $1,332.05.  The  agent  is  the  only  paid  official  and  he 
receives  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 

The  work  for  discharged  prisoners  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts presents  peculiar  features.  An  annual  appropriation  is  made 
of  $11,000  for  aiding  persons  discharged  and  paroled  from  the 
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state  penal  institutions.  Of  this  sum  $5,000  is  set  apart  for  the 
benefit  of  those  released  from  Concord  reformatory,  $3,000  for 
those  leaving  the  state  prison,  and  $3,000  for  female  prisoners. 
The  latter  is  expended  by  a  woman  agent  appointed  by  the  state 
and  the  former  sums  are  disbursed  by  the  state  agent  acting  by 
appointment  and  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  prison  com- 
missioners. 

By  reason  of  convenience  and  the  similarity  of  work,  the 
state  agent  acts  also  as  agent  for  the  society  and  disburses  its 
funds  mainly  in  the  interests  of  those  discharged  from  county 
prisons. 


NEBRASKA  PRISON  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  was  established  in  1901,  and  its  present 
location  is  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The  superintendent  is  Rev. 
Geo.  W.  Martin,  D.  D. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

To  this  end  the  Association  has  a  standing  "Committee  on 
Crime  and  Laws,"  which  is  engaged  in  studying  the  possible 
improvements  along  these  lines  in  their  state,  exerting  a  benefi- 
cent and  advisory  influence  over  the  management  of  all  prisons 
and  reform  schools  in  the  state,  and  the  persons  confined  therein ; 
and  in  -investigating  the  causes  of  crime.  The  influence  of  the 
organization  in  the  past  has  been  very  helpful  in  bringing  forth 
the  reform  of  abolishing  the  stripes  in  part  from  the  state  peni- 
tentiary, using  a  uniform  to  mark  the  first  grade  men,  and  the 
general  public  seem  interested  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
as  never  before.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  legislature  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  improvements  in  the  penal  and  correctional 
systems. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  The  superintendent  visits  at  the  prison  the  men 
who  are  to  be  discharged,  and  in  a  private  interview  learns  what 
he  can  concerning  their  prospects  and  plans.  Upon  their  release 
he  seeks  to  place  them  with  persons  willing  to  employ  them,  to 
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secure  good  boarding-places,  and  in  general  to  have  an  interest 
taken  in  them,  and  have  these  parties  report  to  the  Association 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  discharged  ones  and  their  prospects. 

Results.  During  1903  the  Association  has  aided  forty-two 
men.  The  percentage  of  successes  for  that  time  has  been  94%. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  expenses  of  the  work  have  averaged  $140  annually. 

The  method  of  raising  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work  is  by 
membership  dues  and  popular  subscription.  Special  meetings 
are  appointed  by  the  Association  which  are  addressed  by  repre- 
senative  men.  The  state  furnishes  no  aid  whatever. 

The  superintendent  is  the  only  official  that  may  receive  a 
salary.  However,  "up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  received 
anything,  only  the  blessjngs  that  come  to  the  heart  from  the 
assurance  of  having  done  something  for  humanity."  (Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Martin,  D.  D.,  Sup't.) 


THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Association  -was  established  in  1844  and  its  present 
location  is  135  East  I5th  street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
The  corresponding  secretary  is  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)      To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Association  has  labored  for  the  enactment  of  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  statute  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  reformatory 
system.  It  inspects,  in  a  recognized  official  capacity,  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  and  calls  attention  to  defects  and  abuses  found 
therein.  It  is  aiming  to  bring  about  state  control  of  all  penal 
institutions  and  the  elimination  of  politics  therefrom.  It  is  agitat- 
ing the  strengthening  and  widening  of  probation,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reformatory  for  misdemeanants,  the  purification  of  jails, 
the  eradication  of  the  fee  system,  and  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
prison  labor. 
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(b)  \To  Work  for  the  Best  Interests  of  Delinquents: 

All  classes  of  delinquents  are  treated  by  the  Association: 
First,  the  unjustly  accused ;  second,  the  first  offender;  third,  the 
ex-prisoner  of  good  intentions. 

The  person  under  arrest  that  alleges  to  be  unjustly  accused 
is  visited  by  the  agent,  his  story  is  taken  down,  and  is  then  inves- 
tigated. If  it  be  found  true,  steps  are  taken  to  procure  his 
release,  and  the 'person  is  also  aided  in  other  ways  as  necessity 
requires. 

The  first  offender  under  arrest  is  interviewed  and  his  case 
is  looked  into.  Great  care  is  taken  that  the  offender  be  benefited 
and  not  injured.  Afterwards  recommendations  are  submitted  to 
the  trial  court,  first,  to  be  placed  on  probation ;  second,  to  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory;  third,  to  be  sent  to  a  prison;  fourth,  to  be 
sent  to  a  penitentiary  or  jail. 

The  Association  has  had  for  many  years  one  agent,  and  now 
has  two,  at  the  court  of  general  sessions.  New  York  City,  who 
fulfill  the  duties  of  probation  officers.  The  probation  work  is 
regarded  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  as  perhaps  the  most 
important  work,  dealing  with  individuals,  which  -it  has  under- 
taken. The  Association  also  drafted  and  helped  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  probation  law  now  on  the  statute  books. 

(c)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  The  Association  exercises  the  supervision  in  New 
York  City  of  those  paroled  from  the  New  York  State  Reform- 
atory at  Elmira.  It  also  is  active  in  visiting  before  release  and 
aiding  the  persons  confined  in  the  city  and  county  penal  institu- 
tions of  New  York  City ;  giving  shelter,  food  and  clothes  when 
necessary.  It  aids  prisoners  released  from  the  state  prisons  when 
they  apply  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  extending  to  them 
the  same  aid  as  is  given  to  persons  released  from  city  and  county 
institutions. 

The  Association's  by-laws  prescribe  that  the  Association  cor- 
respond with  the  prison  management  previous  to  each  man's  dis- 
charge, with  a  view  to  learning  his  plans  and  capabilities,  that 
it  seek  out  and  keep  a  record  ot  prospective  employers  and  place 
discharged  men  with  them,  that  it  hold  correspondence  with  these 
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employers  and  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  men  placed  out 
and  continue  a  friendly  interest  in  them/  and  that  it  secure  suitable 
boarding-places  and  provide  necessary  clothing. 

The  number  of  discharged  prisoners  registered  last  year 
(1903)  was  913,  lodgings  were  furnished  to  1,763,  64  were  fur- 
nished with  tools,  69  had  transportation  secured,  and  4,217  meals 
were  provided. 

Results.  Of  the  paroled  men  under  its  care  75  to  80%  give 
satisfaction.  Of  the  others,  especially  from  prisons,  there  are 
no  statistics,  but  the  impression  received  of  them  is  not  favorable. 

As  to  probation  work:  The  fact  that  95%  of  these  cases 
have  not  defaulted  or  been  re-committed  to  prison  for  any  other 
charge  is  substantial  evidence  of  the  moral,  practical  and  econom- 
ical value  of  the  probation  system  as  applied  to  felons. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  Association  has  no  endowment.  It  owns  the  building  at 
135  East  1 5th  street,  New  York  City,  which  is  the  central  office 
of  its  work.  For  acting  as  parole  agent  for  the  New  York  State 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  it  receives  $1,200  annually.  It  derives 
$750  annually  for  rent  of  a  portion  of  its  building,  and  $10,000  is 
collected  by  voluntary  contribution.  It  receives  no  gjant  from  the 
state  or  city  of  New  York.  The  corresponding  secretary  receives 
$3,000,  the  general  agent  $1,500,  an  assistant  agent  at  the  courts 
$800,  and  an  agent  for  discharged  or  paroled  prisoners  $624  per 
annum.  Three  typewriters  are  also  employed. 

No  collector  is  employed  and  money  is  raised  entirely  by 
letter. 

For  the  year  ending  December  3ist,  1903,  the  income  of  the 
Association  exclusive  of  a  balance  account  from  1902  of  $3,592,68, 
was  $11,422.36  ($9,436.36  of  which  were  donations),  and  the 
expenses  for  the  same  period  were  $11,610. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  PRISON  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  1787,  and  its  present  location 
is  State  House  Row,  S.  W.  Cor.  5th  and  Chestnut  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  The  general  secretary  is  John  J.  Lytle. 
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I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Prison  Society,  through  its  "Committee  on  Legislation," 
hopes  to  have  the  law  repealed  which  fixes  a  maximum  for  what 
the  prisoner  may  do,  so  that  employment  may  be  given  to  all.  It 
will  also  bring  before  the  legislature  the  subject  of  a  parole  law 
and  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The  juvenile  court  and  the  pro- 
bation system  have  already  been  put  into  operation  through  the 
aid  of  the  Society,  and  is  being  fostered  and  developed  by  a 
co-operation  with  similar  organizations.  The  Society  has  also 
brought  about  many  other  reforms,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned :  The  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  a  few  years  ago, 
the  house  of  correction,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  the 
county  prison  by  a  board  of  judges,  the  latter  reform  doing  away 
with  the  former  undesirable  method  of  having  them  elected  by 
the  people  as  under  this  later  system  it  was  found  that  saloon 
keepers  and  a  low  grade  of  politicians  sought  and  were  elected 
to  the  office. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  Prisoners  are  interviewed  by  the  general  secretary 
while  yet  in  prison,  they  are  asked  where  they  intend  going,  what 
are  their  prospect  of  employment  and  what  are  their 'needs.  Since 
there  is  no  provision  in  law  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  the  dis- 
charged prisoner,  the  Society  gives  him  a  plain  black  or  dark-blue 
suit  of  clothing  made  to  the  man's  measure.  Those  who  are  going 
to  places  outside  of  Philadelphia  are  met  at  the  penitentiary  gate 
and  accompanied  to  the  train.  The  aim  of  the  Society  is  not  to 
pauperize  the  man  by  too  much  giving  and  to  help  the  man  to  help 
himself.  It  suggests  to  him  places  for  employment  and  quite 
frequently  sets  him  up  in  a  small  business  as  a  vendor  of  goods 
on  the  street.  It  also  aids  former  convicts  that  have  become 
stranded  by  giving  them  meals,  lodging,  room-rent  or  goods  to 
sell.  The  Society  has  also  secured  an  arrangement  by  which  half 
fare  is  allowed  discharged  prisoners. 

Results.  "As  to  the  percentage  of  successes  compared  to  the 
failures  it  is  difficult  to  tell— we  naturally  lose  sight  of  them, 
though  first  convictions  are  largely  in  the  majority  and  we  hope 
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they  are  doing  well.  There  have  been  many  discouragements,  but 
also  abundant  opportunity  for  rejoicing.  There  are  discharged 
prisoners  not  a  few  of  whom  are  known  to  be  leading  honest  lives 
and  are  useful  members  of  society."  (John  J.  Lytle,  Gen'l  Sec'y.) 

(c)      To  visit  the  Imprisoned: 

This  Society  effectively  carries  on  a  feature  of  prison  and 
jail  evangelism  by  methods  to  be  found  in  no  other  organization 
of  its  kind.  The  Society  has  an  "acting  committee"  of  fifty 
members,  each  of  whom  are  assigned  a  tier  or  block  of  cells 
in  a  jail  or  prison,  which,  if  they  are  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  they  are  required  to  visit  once  in  two  weeks,  entering 
the  cells,  holding  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the  occupants,  and 
reporting  to  the  Society  at  each  monthly  meeting  the  result  of 
their  labors.  The  members  of  this  committee  are,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  made  "official  visitors"  of  any  jail,  penitentiary,  or 
other  penal  or  reformatory  institution  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Through  the  work  of  its  members,  therefore,  the  prisoner  is 
periodically  visited  and  systematically  prepared  anent  the  day  of 
his  discharge.  If  he  remains  in  the  city  the  visits  are  continued 
at  his  home ;  if  he  goes  away  to  the  country,  correspondence  is 
kept  up  with  him. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  Society  has  an  invested  fund,  obtained  through  legacies, 
the  interest  from  which,  together  with  yearly  dues  from  members, 
is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society.  . 

Voluntary  donations  have  been  received  to  a  fund,  which  is 
separately  kept,  called  the  "special  fund  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
charged prisoners."  This  is  used  for  no  other  purpose.  The 
amount  expended  during  1903  was  $3,036.16. 

It  is  not  known  what  officers  are  salaried  or  what  amounts 
are  paid. 


PRISONERS'  AID  ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADA. 

The  Association  was  established  in  1874,  and  its  offices  are 
at  12  Richmond  street,  East,  Toronto,  Canada,  with  Finlay 
Spencer,  Esq.  as  agent. 
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I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Law  and  Prison  Management: 

The  Association  seeks  to  awaken  public  sentiment  and  to' 
bring  pressure  upon  the  government  to  grant  such  legislation  as 
will  put  reforms  into  force.  Through  its  influence  children's 
courts  are  now  held  separately  from  the  ordinary  police  court,  and 
the  parole  law  has  been  recently  adopted.  The  children's  aid 
society,  which  aims  at  preventing  growth  in  crime,  has  been 
inaugurated  and  legislation  in  its  support  obtained. 

On  its  programme  for  activity  in  the  future  it  has  placed  the 
establishment  of  a  dominion  reformatory  for  young  first  offenders, 
the  introduction  of  the  cumulative  sentence  and  of  the  probation 
system  for  first  offenders.  Pending  agitation  and  possible  legis- 
lation towards  the  establishment  of  probation  the  Association  pro- 
poses, out  of  its  own  funds,  to  maintain  a  probation  officer  who 
shall  co-operate  with  the  police  department  on  behalf  of  young 
men.  It  is  aiming  also  to  bring  about  the  keeping  of  first 
offenders  from  contamination  through  older  offenders  while  in 
jail,  and  the  removal  from  the  latter  of  the  destitute  poor  and 
lunatics. 

Some  years  ago  it  established  a  special  fund  by  the  aid  of 
which  medical  treatment  is  afforded  indigent  inebriates.  The 
Association  is  aware  that  the  ordinary  jail  population  is  composed 
mostly  of  men  of  this  class  and  that  such  men  eventually  make 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  prison  population.  Recently  it  has 
fathered  a  society  that  shall  make  the  treatment  of  these  inebriates 
a  special  feature. 

For  the  last  seven  years  it  has  maintained  a  home  for  girls 
under  the  direction  of  its  bible  women.  This  home  receives  girls 
and  young  women  from  the  police  court  of  Toronto  under  a 
species  of  probation.  It  is  open  also  for  any  unfortunate  woman 
that  will  come  there  voluntarily  from  jail,  reformatory,  hospital 
or  the  outside.  For  many  of  these  unfortunate  ones,  even  after- 
ward, it  is  the  only  place  that  they  can  look  upon  as  their  home. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  Prisoners  while  yet  in  prison  are  given  oppor- 
tunities for  interviews  with  representatives  of  the  Association, 
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and  upon  their  discharge  an  effort  is  made  to  give  them  a  fresh 
start  in  life  if  they  are  so  disposed.  The  policy  followed  is  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  They  are  aided  in  various  ways.  When 
necessary,  employment  is  found  for  them  and  they  are  given  even 
temporary  loans  of  money. 

Results.  During  1903,  839  prisoners  were  aided  and  employ- 
ment was  found  for  127.  In  many  cases  all  efforts  lead  to  dis- 
appointment, but  many  turn  out  unusually  successful,  and  even 
some  most  unpromising  cases  have  done  surprisingly  well. 

(c)      To  Maintain  Evangelistic  and  Educational  Work  in  Penal 
Institutions: 

It  supplies  teachers  for  the  Sunday  schools  and  conducts 
prayer  meetings  in  the  central  prison,  the  reformatory  for  women 
and  in  the  Toronto  jail.  It  encourages  a  weekly  preaching 
service  by  members  of  the  Toronto  Ministerial  Association  at 
the  prison  and  the  women's  reformatory.  Through  its  Bible 
women  it  seeks  to  work  not  only  in  the  institutions  but  also  in  the 
homes  and  families  of  delinquents. 

The  night  schools  for  secular  education  in  the  male  prison 
as  well  as  in  the  female  reformatory  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Association's  agents. 

II.       FINANCES. 

The  Association  is  supported  by  subscriptions  and  by  grants 
from  the  government,  the  city  and  the  county.  During  1903  the 
various  grants  amounted  to  $3,730,  and  the  total  of  receipts  was 
$5,802.23.  It  expended  for  discharged  prisoners  $705.32,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  home  for  girls  it  consumed  $1,476.58. 

Its  salary  list  is  as  follows :  Secretary,  $600 ;  agent,  who  is 
also  teacher  of  the  prison  night  school,  $800 ;  Bible  woman,  $300, 
and  assistant  Bible  woman,  $252. 

To  discharged  prisoners  it  loaned  $75,  and  $70.89  was 
returned  by  persons  who  had  thus  been  aided. 

THE;  VOLUNTEERS'  PRISONERS  LEAGUE. 

The  League  represents  the  prison  work  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America  and  was  inaugurated  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  on  the 
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24tluof  May,  1896.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  work  is  Mrs. 
Maud  "Ballington  Booth.  The  secretary  is  Captain  Alexander 
Skelly  of  the  Volunteers  of  America.  The  headquarters  are  at 
present  located  in  New  York  City,  New  York,  at  38  Cooper 
Square. 

I.      AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  To  Reform  Criminal  Laiv  and  Prison  Management: 

The  work  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  different  states,  as- 
the  result  of  Mrs.  Booth's  addresses  from  public  platforms  and 
pulpits,  has  undoubtedly  helped  in  the  work  of  improving  criminal 
law  and  has  also  made  a  mark  in  prison  management,  but  the 
Volunteers  do  not  wish  to  claim  any  definite  or  special  cases  of 
this  kind  as  in  all  such  there  have  been  other  influences  that 
counted  officially. 

(b)  To  Aid  Discharged  Prisoners: 

Methods.  Three  Hope  Halls,  or  temporary  homes,  are  main- 
tained. Hope  Hall  No.  i  is  located  at  Flushing,  Long  Island ; 
Hope  Hall  No.  2.  is  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Hope  Hall  No.  3 
is  located  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  first  two  were  established 
wholly  as  the  result  of  Mrs.  Booth's  labors,  whereas  the  latter 
was  donated  to  the  movement  by  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  of  Fort 
Doge,  Iowa. 

The  Hope  Halls  receive  any  man  who  will  come  direct  from 
any  state  prison  to  the  headquarters.  He  is  then  allowed  to- 
remain  in  the  home  until  he  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
long  imprisonment.  The  men  form  part  of  the  family,  mixing 
with  the  officers  on  a  footing  of  equality,  being  treated  in  every 
way  as  guests.  There  is  always  sufficient  work  around  the  place 
to  keep  the  men  employed.  After  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  a  man's  peculiarities  and  general  make-up  he  is  placed  in  a 
suitable  place,  according  to  his  abilities.  The  employer  is  always 
informed  of  the  man's  previous  record  with  the  understanding 
that  no  one  else  is  to  know  of  it.  The  greatest  effort  is  made  to 
do  away  with  anything  institutional  in  the  homes  and  to  make 
the  men  feel  that  they  are  really  and  truly  among  their  friends ; 
those  who  desire  to  aid  and  encourage  them.  The  men  are  all  on 
honor.  There  are  no  complicated  rules,  in  fact  there  are  only 
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three  rules:  Any  man  who,  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  saloon 
or  drinks,  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  V.  P.  L.  Permission  is 
granted  for  men  to  seek  work  for  themselves  if  they  so  desire 
at  proper  times,  but  all  must  be  within  the  home  before  darkness 
sets  in.  Members  desiring  to  leave  the  home  must  invariably 
acquaint  the  officer  in  charge.  Religious  services  are  held  on 
Sundays  and  on  one  week-day,  which  are  entirely  non-sectarian. 
In  the  cases  of  men  who  are  married  and  have  homes  to  go  to, 
such  aid  is  given  as  is  required.  While  men  are  in  prison  serving 
their  sentences',  their  wives  and  families  are  looked  after  when- 
ever request  for  aid  is  sent  to  the  Volunteer  headquarters.  Relief 
is  given  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  pauperization  and  to  enable 
the  people  to  help  themselves. 

This  work  is  supplemented,  in  states  where  the  parole  law 
applies  to  the  state  prison,  by  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  nearest 
Hope  Hall  giving  a  guarantee  that  employment  will  be  secured 
for  paroled  men,  and,  pending  the  finding  of  such,  paroled  pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  leave  the  prison  and  stay  at  the  home,  thus 
facilitating  their  release  and  saving  them  the  worry  and  anxiety 
consequent  upon  seeking  employment  from  behind  prison  walls. 
In  addition,  a  prison  gate  movement  is  in  force  in  some  states,  the 
discharged  prisoner  being  met  at  the  prison  gate  by  a  Volunteer 
officer  and  escorted  to  the  local  headquarters,  where  he  receives 
hospitable  treatment  until  train  time,  thus  saving  him  from  the 
first  temptations  following  his  release. 

Results.  "Some  24,000  men  have  joined  the  League,  many 
of  whom  are  still  incarcerated.  Some  4,000  men  are  known  to  be 
living  honest  lives  who  were  not  inmates  of  the  homes.  Many 
thousands  of  women  and  little  children  have  been  raised  up  from 
absolute  destitution  to  decent  and  respectable  lives.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  tell  exactly  to  what  extent  this  good  work  has  been 
carried,  as  we  are  continually  receiving  visits  here  from  men  and 
families  that  we  had  hardly  known  the  existence  of,  but  who  in  an 
indirect  manner  have  been  influenced  by  members  of  the  League, 
or  whom  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  we  thought  were  not 
influenced  by  its  methods.  (Capt.  Alexander  Skelly.) 

(c)     Prison  Evangelism:. 

The  Volunteers'  Prisoners  League  is  the  medium.  Members 
joining  it  are  required  to  wear  a  small  button  bearing  the  motto, 
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"Look  Up  and  Hope,"  "V.  P.  L.,"  and  embellished  with  a  white 
standard  and  a  blue  star  signifying  purity  of  purpose  and  the  star 
of  hope  towards  which  they  should  ever  gaze.  The  members  also 
have  a  certificate  of  membership  bearing  the  founder's  picture 
and  signature,  and  enjoining  the  following  rules  of  conduct  upon 
each  member:  I.  To  pray  every  morning  and  night.  2.  To 
read  the  day-book  regularly.  3.  To  refrain  from  the  use  of  bad 
language.  4.  To  be  faithful  to  the  observance  of  prison  rules 
and  regulations  so  as  to  become  an  example  of  good  conduct. 
5.  To  earnestly  seek  to  encourage  and  cheer  others  in  well-doing 
and  right-living,  trying  where  it  is  possible  to  make  new  members 
for  the  League. 

The  V.  P.  L.  has  established  posts  in  sixteen  different  states, 
as  follows :  Three  in  New  York  State  Prisons,  two  in  California, 
two  in  Iowa,  one  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Ohio,  one  in  Illinois, 
one  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Georgia,  one  in  Kansas,  one  in  Mary- 
land, one  in  Colorado  and  one  in  Connecticut.  In  addition  the 
League  has  entered  the  state  prisons  at  Napanoch,  New  York ; 
Jackson,  Michigan ;  Lansing,  Kansas ;  Menard,  Illinois,  and  the 
military  prison  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York.  Many  other 
prisons  have  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  League  to  their  insti- 
tutions, but  Mrs.  Booth's  work  on  the  lecture  platform  to  maintain 
those  already  existing  has  prevented  any  active  effort  for  them. 
In  addition  to  public  lecturing  Mrs.  Booth  makes  it  a  point  to 
visit  the  prison  posts  at  least  twice  and  sometimes  more  than 
twice  a  year,  at  which  periods  she  holds  two  and  sometimes  three 
services  in  the  prison  and  interviews  such  of  the  members  and 
non-members  as  request  to  see  her. 

ii.     FINANCES. 

The  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin  bears  the  major  expense  of  Hope  Hall 
No.  3,  and  Mrs.  Booth,  through  her  activity,  raises  about  $25,000 
annually.  This  amount  comes  from  voluntary  contributions,  from 
a  fund  known  as  the  maintenance  league  which  is  composed  of 
persons  who  are  pledged  to  give  a  certain  amount  annually  to  the 
work,  and  from  Mrs.  Booth's  efforts  on  the  lecture  platform, 
which  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  above  $25,000. 

Mrs.  Booth  receives  no  remuneration  on  account  of  her  work 
for  discharged  prisoners,  and  all  other  officers  or  members  of  the 
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Volunteers  of  America  who  are  engaged  in  the  work,  receive  only 
that  remuneration  which  they  would  have  in  accordance  with  the 
general  constitution  of  the  Volunteers. 

JOHN  HOWARD  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

The  Home  was  incorporated  in  1896,  and  its  present  location 
is  at  63  Warrenton  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  superin- 
tendent is  Albert  Arnold. 

The  Home  is  intended  to  supply  a  shelter,  filled  with  helpful 
influences,  while  a  man  is  seeking  the  means  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  Home  exists  above  all  to  aid  discharged  pris- 
oners, but  receives  also  other  needy  and  deserving  men.  It  seeks 
mainly  to  form  a  transitory  condition  for  the  discharged  prisoner 
from  the  prison  to  the  outside  world.  The  belief  of  the  managers 
is  that  once  a  man  has  established  himself  in  a  place  of  employ- 
ment, the  risk  of  a  return  to  evil  ways  is  not  very  great. 

During  1903,  294  men  passed  through  the  Home,  and 
employment  was  found  for  149,  the  others  being  aided  in  various 
ways.  Less  than  2%  of  ex-prisoners  that  have  found  shelter 
in  the  Home,  and  that  have  been  kept  track  of,  have  been  recom- 
mitted to  penal  institutions. 

The  Home  is  not  a  beneficiary  from  the  city  or  state.  Dur- 
ing 1903  its  income  from  contributions,  legacies  and  from  its 
\vood-yard  amounted  to  $21,489.71,  of  which  $6,796.66  was 
expended  directly  for  the  Home,  $1,491.33  being  in.  salaries  and 
wages.  The  balance  represents  expenses  of  the  wood-yard  and 
cash  on  hand. 

THE  SOPHIA  LITTLE  HOME. 

The  Sophia  Little  Home  is  located  at  Edgewood,  Rhode 
Island,  Miss  Alice  E.  Vaughn  being  secretary. 

A  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  was  incorporated  in  Rhode  Island 
in  1874.  It  first  endeavored  to  aid  prisoners  on  their  release,  and 
later  established  a  temporary  home  for  discharged  male  prisoners. 
Both  these  efforts  having  proved  unsatisfactory ;  a  home  for  re- 
leased female  prisoners  was  opened  under  the  name  of  Sophia 
Little  Home,  and  the  corporate  name,  rights  and  funds  of  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  were  transferred  to  this  home. 
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.During  1903,  twenty-six  women  have  partaken  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Home.     The  results  achieved  are  highly  gratifying. 

The  income  for  1903  was  $2,130.95,  of  which  $1,000  was  a 
state  appropriation  and.  the  balance  was  from  contributions  and 
donations.  The  expenses  were  $1,896.39,  a  small  portion  of 
which  went  for  salaries. 

HOME  OF  INDUSTRY  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

The  Home  was  organized  in  1889  and  incorporated.  Its 
present  location  is  at  73rd  street  and  Paschall  avenue,  West  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  The  superintendent  is  F.  H.  Starr. 

The  Home  of  Industry  is  to  provide  a  home  and  employ- 
ment for  discharged  prisoners  to  prove  their  worthiness  to  be 
employed  elsewhere.  If  their  conduct  is  good  they  are  recom- 
mended for  employment  and  the  same  is  procured  for  them. 
Men  on  being  released  from  prison,  if  they  so  wish,  are  furnished 
with  a  card  signed  by  the  chaplain  or  other  worker,  and  this 
admits  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  home. 

During  1903,  fifty-two  men  were  admitted,-  and  nineteen  have 
found  employment  outside  of  the  Home.  Over  75%  of  those  who 
have  come  to  the  Home,  have  become  law  abiding  citizens. 

The  total  income  of  the  Home  during  1903,  was  $21,159.04, 
of  which  $6,125  was  from  city  and  state  appropriations  and  the 
rest  from  sales,  legacies  and  contributions.  The  expenditures 
were  $18,876.72,  of  which  $4,998.28  was  expended  for  new  build- 
ings and  repairs.  It  further  is  the  beneficiary  of  several  funds 
held  in  trust  for  it  which  amount  at  present  to  $11,216.19. 

The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  $50  monthly,  and 
every  inmate  of  the  Home  is  paid  for  his  labor. 

In  addition  I  received  information  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
following  societies,  associations,  and  homes  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
charged prisoners,  but  repeated  inquiries  failed  to  elicit  a  re'sponse : 
Allegheny  County  Prison  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania;  Women's  Prison  Association  of  New  York  City, 
New  York ;  Massachusetts  Prison  Association,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Illinois  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  The 
.D'Arcambal  Home  of  Industry  Association,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  temporary  home 
idea  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  former  prisoners. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fredenhagen,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Friendless  'movement,  and  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington 
Booth,  of  the  Volunteers  of  America,  have  incorporated  the  home 
in  their  systems  as  an  essential  factor.  Besides  their  homes  and 
hope  halls,  there  are  but  few  other  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the 
country. 

In  Massachusetts,  while  there  is  a  home  in  successful  opera- 
tion, other  workers  from  the  same  state  give  the  information  that 
ventures  of  this  kind  have  been  tried  and  under  good  manage- 
ment have  proven  failures.  Workers  in  the  states  of  Oregon, 
New  York,  Nebraska  and  Illinois  are  not  convinced  of  the  advis- 
ability of  homes.  I  quote  the  opinion  of  some :  "We  have  no 
home  and  do  not  wish  one."  "We  think  it  much  better  to  dis- 
tribute them  (the  ex-prisoners)  in  society  than  to  have  them 
brought  together."  "To  maintain  discipline  among  the  restless 
spirits  that  would  congregate  there  (in  a  home),  the  same  kind  of 
management  would  be  required  as  found  necessary  in  the  prison 
itself."  "There  is  opposition  to  the  plan  of  collecting  discharged 
prisoners  in  any  one  locality."  » 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  such  expressions  as :  "When  they 
do  come  out  and  go  directly  to  the  home,  they  are  awhile  under 
Christian  family  influences.  This  breathing  time  is  necessary  to 
get  the  harness  of  liberty  adjusted  to  themselves."  Thus  thinks 
Mr.  L.  S.  Coffin,  a  noted  philanthropist  of  Iowa,  who  himself 
has  built  a  home  and  is  maintaining  it. 

Amid  such  a  divergence  of  views,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
•conclusion  that  would  be  accepted  by  all.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  I  shall  join  in  the  view  of  Hon.  Frederick  H.  Wines: 
""One  practical  difficulty  is  the  necessity,  on  one  hand,  of  providing 
a  temporary  refuge  for  discharged  prisoners — a  half-way  house 
between  the  prison  gate  and  his  new  home ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  certainity  that  it  will  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  is  expected  of 
it  and  that  its  hospitality  will  be  abused.  The  atmosphere  of  such 
a  refuge  is  apt  to  be  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  the  prison." 
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THE    MISSION    OP   THE    PRISONERS     AID    SOCIETY. 

BY  REV.    EDW.    A.    FREDENHAGEN,    M.     A.,     FOUNDER    AND    GENERAL    SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF  THE  SOCIETIES   FOR  THE   FRIENDLESS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  term  prisoners'  aid  society  is  used  in  a  general  sense 
applying  to  all  societies  of  a  non-political  character  laboring  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  criminal  classes.  It  is  used  because  it 
conveys  the  idea,  not  because  it  is  approved  by  the  writer  of  this 
paper  or  those  engaged  with  him  in  this  work.  The  newer  phi- 
lanthropy opposes  the  term  prisoner,  prison  or  convict,  in  th  name 
of  any  organization  laboring  in  the  interests  of  the  prisoner,  either 
before  or  after  his  release.  The  self-respecting  element  in  the 
prisons  who  never  have  been  and  who  never  expect  to  be  crim- 
inals, to  whom  the  fact  that  they  are  in  prison  is  an  unspeakable 
horror,  are  very  sensitive  toward  the  term  prison,  prisoner  or 
convict  in  the  name  of  the  society  which  endeavors  to  help  them  to 
attain  to  honorable  self-support  and  upright  living.  However, 
this  will  not  hinder  a  proper  understanding  of  the  term  "prisoners' 
aid  society"  as  a  caption  for  this  paper. 

The  mission  of  a  prisoners'  aid  society,  briefly  stated,  is: 
''The  prevention  and  cure  of  crime  and  its  related  dependency 
by  applying  principles  and  methods  in  accord  with  the  example 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  example  and  these  teach- 
ings are  set  forth  in  the  following  scriptural  passages : 

''The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  He  hath  annointed 
me — to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives — and  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised."  Luke  4:18.  Quoted  from  Isaiah  61.1-3. 

"I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me  and — inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethern,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  Matt.  25  -.$6,  40. 

"But  I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  Matt.  5  144.  Paul's 
interpretation  of  the  above  passage  is  as  follows :  "Therefore 
if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  liim ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink; 
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for  in  so  doing-  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.     Be  not 
overcome  of  evil  but  overcome  evil  with  good."  Romans  12  :2O-2i. 

"To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."  Luke  23:43. 
Spoken  to  the  thief  on  the  cross. 

"For  the  son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost."  Luke  19:11. 

"They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  the  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick;  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance."  Mark  2  :ij. 

"God  annointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  holy  ghost  and 
with  power ;  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  '  Acts  10:38. 

The  principles  *and  methods  either  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  above  passages  and  many  others  which  might  be  quoted  and 
embodied  in  the  departmental  development  of  the  societies  for  the 
friendless.  This  movement  began  in  Kansas  in  the  last  month 
of  the  old  century.  It  has  since  spread  so  that  it  occupies  eleven 
states  and  territories,  being  incorporated  in  four,  in  active  opera- 
tion and  development  in  four  more,  and  is  hopefully  organizing 
in  three  others.  It  has  fourteen  leagues  of  Christian  men  in  as 
many  prisons,  ten  of  which  are  leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
with  an  approximate  membership  of  1600.  Two  additional  prison 
endeavor  societies  are  affiliated  with  its  state  organizations.  In 
fourteen  of  the  western  prisons,  both  during  and  after  their  incar- 
ceration, it  is  touching  and  in  some  degree  influencing  the  charac- 
ter and  destiny  of  nearly  10,000  prisoners.  It  has  nine  superin- 
tendents and  one  general  office  secretary  in  full  official  service, 
seven  temporary  homes  for  ex-prisoners  with  eight  matrons,  and 
twelve  league  presidents,  some  of  them  chaplains,  in  semi-official 
connection. 

The  working  plan  of  these  societies  is  expressed  in  five 
departments  as  follows:  I.  Employment  and  after-care  for  dis- 
charged and  paroled  prisoners.  2.  Temporary  homes  for  ex- 
prisoners.  3.  Jail  and  prison  evangelism.  4.  Reform  in  crim- 
inal law  and  prison  management.  5.  Prevention  of  crime. 

It  also  has  affiliated  relations  with  several  institutions  labor- 
ing among  those  of  the  dependent  classes  who  contribute  directly 
to  crime.  From  the  experience  gained  through  what  has  been 
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developed  and  accomplished  in  these  fields,  the  writer  will  treat 
the,' subject  of  this  paper.  "The  Mission  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society." 

The  first  function  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is : 

I.       EMPLOYMENT    FIND    AND    AFTER-CARE    FOR 
DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

That  the  discharged  prisoner,  on  his  release,  should  be  aided 
in  attaining  to  honorable  self-support  and  upright  living  is  too 
patent  to  need  defense;  but  whether  this  should  be  done  by  an 
agent  appointed  by  the  state,  or  by  a  private  benevolent  society, 
is:  open  to  sufficient  argument  to  fill  the  limits  of  this  paper. 
In  the  more  populous  states  there  is  probably  room  for  both  and 
even  in  those  sparsely  settled  neither  can  perform  all  the  functions 
ideally ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  only  one,  the  private  society  is 
vastly  to  be  preferred.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the  class  of 
men  it  employs  but  also  of  its  close  touch  with  those  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  society  to  which  the  ex-prisoner  must  return 
if  he  is  to  keep  above  the  crime  line.' 

A  careful  study  of  our  prison  populations  in  the  middle  west 
shows  the  incorrigible  class  to  be  surprisingly  .small.  Intelligent 
wardens,  chaplains  and  prisoners  claim  that  it  is  less  than  10%. 
Granted  that  it  is  33^  or  even  50%,  there  remains  a  large  class 
who  can  and  should  be  reclaimed.  A  careful  study  of  these  shows 
them  to  be  more  weak  than  mean,  and  mean  because  too  weak 
to  be  good.  They  are  weak  because  they  have  not  been  built 
up  into  strength  by  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society,  the 
good  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  the  good  community. 
In  other  words,  accidental  criminals  are  from  poor  homes  or  are 
homeless,  are  poorly  educated,  if  at  all,  have  had  little  or  no  moral 
or  religious  training  and  have  been  reared  in,  or  corrupted  by,  bad 
communities.  The  problem  before  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
is  to  separate  their  proteges  from  the  causes  of  their  undoing  and 
to  vitally  relate  them  to  good  home  influences,  through  which 
they  can  establish  their  relations  with  the  church  and,  if  young 
enough,  with  the  school,  thus  becoming  established  in  the  good 
community.  This  done,  with  material  aid  to  reinforce  it.  there 
is  hope  that  the  man  helped  may  remain  above  the  crime  line. 

This  calls  for  the  second  function  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Societv. 
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IT.      TEMPORARY   HOMES  FOR  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

At  the  present  these  are  the  homes  of  the  superintendents. 
To  these  the  newly  released  prisoner  comes  to  rest  awhile ;  to 
regain  his  grasp  on  life  and  on  himself ;  to  get  a  right  idea  of  a 
good  home  which  he  has  probably  never  seen  before.  From 
these  he  can  go  to  employment  found  for  him  and  back  to  them 
he  may  come  if  his  first  attempts  .fail,  so  he  need  not  fall  below 
the  crime  line.  As  to  which  is  right,  the  extreme  associationalist 
wln>  regards  the  home,  or  rest,  as  an  unmixed  evil,  or  the  extreme 
institutionalist  who  believes  it  to  be  the  only  effective  agency,  this 
paper  will  not  discuss.  The  truth,  as  usual,  probably  lies  half 
way  between.  The  temporary  homes  of  the  society  for  the 
friendless  have  proved  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  pris- 
oners' aid  department.  It  now  appears  as  if  the  idea  would 
expand  into  one,  or  more,  large  central  homes,  with  light  indus- 
tries, probably  near  city  centers,  reinforced  by  many  smaller 
homes  as  the  residences  of  the  superintendents.  Be  the  future 
what  it  may,  the  temporary  home  is  a  vital  force  raising  the 
ex-prisoner  above  the  crime  line. 

A  third  function  of  the  Prisoner's  Aid  Society  is : 

III.       JAIL    AND    PRISON    EVANGELISM    OR    THE    EVANGELIZATION    OF 
THE   INMATES   OF   LOCAL   JAILS   AND   STATE   PRISONS. 

The  reasons  for  this  department  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  cure  of  crime  includes,  as  it  must,  the  complete 
economic,  civic,  social  and  spiritual  (or  moral)  redemption  of  the 
individual  criminal,  then  the  evangelistic  function  of  the  church 
is  as  necessary  in  the  prison  as  in  the  outside  community ;  for 
the  community  within  prison  walls  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  put- 
side,  the  difference  in  intelligence  and  morals  being  only  in  degree. 
Grant  this  -and  the  clearly  proved  efficiency  of  the  evangelistic 
function  of  the  church  in  the  reformation  of  the  outsider  must 
be  admitted  for  the  prisoner  also. 

2.  If  the  majority  of  prisoners  are  such  primarily  through 
weakness  of  character,  which  a  careful  inductive  study  shows,  and 
if  the  effect  of  the  dietary  arid  discipline  in  the  ordinary  prison 
is  to  weaken  morals,  which  no  one  conversant  with  the  facts  will 
deny,   it   follows  that  the  discharged  prisoner   will  be   still   less 
fitted  than  before  his  incarceration  to  keep  above  the  crime  line 
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unless,  during  his  confinement,  some  sufficiently  strong  character 
making  force  shall  enter  his  life  from  the  outside.  In  the  outside 
community  this  force  is  the  church  and  among  intelligent  men 
its  utility  is  not  questioned.  Nor  is  it  altogether  in  the  prison, 
as  the  existence  of  the  chaplaincy  testifies.  But  while  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  good  chaplains  there  are,  and  what  some  of 
them  accomplish  under  existing  conditions,  the  chaplaincy  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  wholly  'inadequate.  Comparison  with  the 
church  will  show  this. 

The  Church :  To  begin  with  she  has  the  best  people.  She  is 
absolutely  free  from  political  domination.  Her  leaders,  as  a 
rule,  rank  with  the  best  and  brainiest  men  in  any  given  locality. 
She  has  besides  an  army  of  voluntary  workers.  She  is  reinforced 
by  the  best  homes,  by  the  school  and  by  other  agencies  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  she  has  her  people  from  infancy. 

The  Chaplaincy :  I  speak  concerning  the  west.  It  has  for 
its  field  the  dregs  of  society,  the  prisoners.  In  some  states, 
through  constitutional  enactment,  or  "spoils  politics,"  it  is  non- 
existent, with  only  a  voluntary  supply  by  missionary  pastors  or 
laymen  ;  in  some  others  it  is  flung  a  small  pittance  from  the  public 
treasury ;  in  only  a  few  is  it  well  supported.  It  is  burdened  with 
enough  clerical  work  to  occupy  much  of  the  incumbent's  time. 
It  is  subject  to  control  by  secular  officials  who  often  fail  to  under- 
stand, if  they  do  not  hold  as  valueless,  the  mission  of  the  chaplain. 
With  few,  or  no,  volunteer  workers  from  the  outside,  it  is 
dependent  on  those  among  the  prisoners.  It  lacks  the  aid  of  the 
home  and,  in  most  prisons,  that  of  the  school.  It  must  combat 
in  a  condensed  form  all  the  most  loathsome  vices  of  men.  And  it 
has  its  people  after  the  home,  church  and  school  have  failed  to 
lift  them  above  the  crime  line. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  It 
brings  the  church  into  the  prison  in  the  form  of  evangelism  and 
league  organization ;  it  gives  to  the  chaplain  a  working  scheme ; 
to  the  morally  inclined  prisoner  an  opportunity  for  spiritual  cul- 
ture ;  and  to  the  prodigal  a  chance  to  return  to  his  Father's  house. 
It  enables  the  better  element  among  the  inmates  to  stand  together 
for  righteousness  and  to  evangelize  their  fellows.  It  puts  the 
religious  motive  behind  obedience  to  prison  discipline  and  thus 
prepares  the  way  for  obedience  to  law  after  release.  It  intrenches 
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the  superintendent  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in  the  hearts 
of  the  prisoners,  increasing  many  fold  his  power  to  relate  the 
discharged  men  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society.  It  puts 
hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  despairing  and  turns  many  a  cell  into 
a  temple  of  praise  and  prayer.  In  short,  it  brings  to  bear  in  the 
prison  those  forces  of  the  church  which  are  building  the'  outside 
community  Godward. 

Outside  the  prison  the  superintendent  preaches  this  gospel 
in  the  communities,  developing  a  public  sentiment  which  will, 
in  time,  exalt  the  chaplaincy  to  its  proper  place  and  power.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  tobacco  bill  of  any  prison  will  not  be 
from  two  to  ten  times  the  chaplain's  salary,  nor  will  the  same 
bill  exceed  the  cost  of  the  school  in  one  of  our  best  prisons  200 
times.  But  the  chaplain,  selected  from  among  the  best  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  will  hold  the  keys  of  the  spiritual  power 
in  the  prison  with  the  same  authority  as  the  warden  holds  the  keys 
of  temporal  power.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  both  warden  and 
chaplain — but  especially  for  the  prisoner. 

The  fourth  function  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is : 

IV.       REFORM  IN  PRISON   MANAGEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

That  our  prison  system  is  far  from  perfect,  and  even  that  it 
is  in  many  respects  pagan,  no  one  will  admit  more  quickly  than 
the  great  leaders  in  prison  reform.  To  the  inherent  evils  of 
"retributive  justice"  all  the  great  penologists  testify.  To  make 
criminal  law  remedial  and  penal  institutions  reformatory  has  been 
the  chosen  work  of  a  group  of  large-minded  and  far-seeing  men. 
John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Frye  in  England  have  their  counter- 
parts in  America.  Among  practical  philanthropists,  Hayes,  Wines, 
P>rinkerhoff ;  among  prison  officials,  Brockway,  McClaughry, 
Wright,  Scott,  Garvin  and  many  others,  stand  out  as  beacon  lights 
in  the  history  of  "prison  reform."  But,  great  and  worthy  as  have 
been  their  achievments,  progress  has  been  almost  despairingly 
slow.  The  people  who  make  laws  and  control  appropriations  have 
had  no  adequate  public  voice  to  teach  even  the  rudiments  of  this 
forward  movement.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
comprising  half  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  United  States,  and 
holding  some  of  its  most  intelligent  people,  even  the  educated 
classes  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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"parole/'  and  many  have  never  heard  of  the  "indeterminate  sen- 
tence." In  the  south  this  is  still  more  true,  and  the  lot  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  coal  mines  and  convict  camps  beggars  description. 

At  heart-  the  people  are  right  and  respond  when  they  hear 
the  message  but,  "how  can  they  hear  without  a  preacher  and  how 
Can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
sends  its  superintendents  out  to  teach  the  principles  and  achiev- 
ments  of  "prison  reform"  and  to  rally  the  people  to  their  support. 
A  superintendent  of  the  society  for  the  friendless  speaks  from  five 
to  fifteen  times  per  week ;  in  churches,  public  schools,  conventions, 
colleges  and  other  bodies,  not  omitting  jails.  He  interviews  the 
leading  citizens  of  every  community,  distributes  literature,  lays 
foundations  for  legislation,  teaches  the  causes  of  crime  and  how 
to  avoid  them,  in  short,  leads  the  people  in  the  paths  marked  by 
the  redeemers  of  men  from  the  greatest  penologist,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  prison  reformers  of  the  present  time. 

The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  seeks  a  better  prison ;  a  prison 
that  shall  prove  a  reformatory  indeed ;  one  that  shall  reinforce  our 
evangelism  and  after-care ;  one  that  shall  educate  and  train  brain 
and  hand  while  we  train  the  heart ;  one  that  shall  be  not  only  a 
trades-school,  but  a  psycho-pathic  hospital  where  skilled  physi- 
cians cure  such  abnormality  as  will  yield  to  treatment ;  a  prison 
officered  by  clean-handed,  pure-hearted  Christian  men  who  under- 
stand moral  as  well  as  physical  discipline  and  who  know  that  if 
good  food,  pleasant  surroundings  and  the  refinement  of  civiliza- 
tion were  needed  to  make  us  what  we  are,  it  will  require  no  less 
to  transform  our  brothers  in  bonds  into  what  we  wish  them  to 
become ;  a  prison  whose  directors  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
protect  society  from  crime  is  to  reform  the  criminal  and  who  thus 
become  real  protectors  of  the  people ;  a  prison  intrenched  in 
remedial  legislation  and  through  it  resting  back  in  the  great 
mother  heart  of  the  state.  In  a  word,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
seeks  a  prison  which,  by  condensing  within  itself  the  mighty 
forces  of  society,  the  nurture  of  the  home,  the  education  of  the 
school  and  the  religion  of  the  church,  shall  be  thus  fitted  both  to 
express  our  love  for  our  enemies  and  to  stand  beside  the  eternal 
city  of  the  prophet's  vision — a  prison  which  "hath  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
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And  what  of  the  local  jail,  that  institution  which  is  conceded 
to  be  the  gretest  crime  breeder  among  public  institutions?  Take 
out  of  it  all  the  children  through  the  juvenile  court ;  through 
probation  before  trial  all  first  offenders  who  can  be  safely  liberated 
and  already  the  problem  is  partly  solved.  Then  group  a  large 
enough  number  of  counties  to  displace  the  county  jail  and  city 
lock-up  with  a  district  workhouse.  Make  the  district  workhouse 
a  reformatory  on  the  same  plan  as  the  state  prison  and  there 
remains  only  the  city  lock-up  for  petty  offenders.  The  problem 
then  is  within  reach  of  the  city  board  of  charities  and  such  other 
rescue  agencies  as  every  community  either  has  or  will  develop, 
as  the  needs  of  the  case  demands. 

The  fifth  function  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is : 

V.      PREVENTION  OF  CRIME. 

Warden  R.  W.  McClaughry  in  an  address  entitled,  "Indeter- 
minate Sentence  with  Parole,"  prepared  for  the  convention  of  the 
Society  for  the  Friendless,  uttered  these  characteristic  words : 
"Now  abide  these  three :  Reclamation,  reformation  and  preven- 
tion, but  the -greatest  of  these  is  prevention."  This  prevention  is 
also  a  function  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

Crime  in  its  origin  is  general.  Not  from  cities  only  but 
from  villages  and  countrysides  the  prisoners  come — the  sources  of 
crime  are  out  among  the  people.  The  causes  of  crime  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  near  and  remote.  The  three  most  prominent 
of  the  near  causes,  to  quote  a  chaplain  who  examines  many  pris- 
oners, ''are  physical  dissipation,  bad  company  and  bad  literature." 
There  are  also  many  others.  The  remote  causes  which  give  the 
near  ones  their  opportunity  are  the  failure  of  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  society — the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  the  com- 
munity— to  develop  the  individual  so  he  can  maintain  himself 
above  the  crime  line.  These  facts  and  other  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  crime  and  the  best  means  of  prevention,  are  the  property 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.  He  studies 
inductively  many  individual  criminals,  including  their  heredity 
and  environment.  He  is  in  close  contact  with  the  prison  officials. 
He  is  widely  read  in  penological  literature.  He  understands  both 
the  history  and  the  content  of  the  world's  redemptive  movements. 
Through  his  liberal  education  and  professional  prerogatives  (for 
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with  us  he  is  always  a  minister),  he  secures  a  wide  hearing  for 
his  riiessage.  His  canvass  for  employment  for  men  and  for  finan- 
cial support  brings  him  in  contact  with  the  leading  citizens  of 
every  community.  Thus  he  not  only  possesses  the  requisite 
knowledge  but  also  has  the  opportunity  to  disseminate  it — for 
prevention  of  crime  is  largely  an  educational  propaganda.  Being 
familiar  with  its  causes  he  can  not  only  teach  the  people  how  to 
eliminate  them,  but  can  direct  them  into  developing  preventive 
agencies  such  as  parental  schools,  junior  republics,  juvenile  courts 
and  such  others  as  may  be  required.  He  can  incidentally  aid 
other  causes  laboring  in  contiguous  fields.  For  example,  the 
temperance  cause  (for  drink  is  the  determining  factor  in  over 
50%  of  the  crimes  of  first  offenders),  child  labor  legislation  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Not  only  does  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  Society  superintendent  have  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  opportunity  for  teaching  prevention  of  crime,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  now  in  the  field  who  does  and  can  undertake  this  work. 
This  department  is  still  in  its  infancy  but  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all. 

In  conclusion ;  The  functions  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society 
are:  i.  Employment  finding  and  after-care  for  discharged  pris- 
oners. 2.  The  ex-prisoner's  home  with  an  ever  open  door  and 
a  never  failing  welcome.  3.  Evangelism  in  local  jails  and  state 
prisons.  4.  Reform  in  prison  management  and  criminal  law. 
5.  The  prevention  of  crime. 

These  departments  will  shade  over  into  each  other  and  will 
be  operated  by  the  same  superintendent,  but  their  functions  are 
clearly  demanded  if  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  is  to  apply  to  the 
redemption  of  the  criminal  classes  the  principles  and  methods 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ.  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  is  the  missionary  society  of  the  church  in  the  field 
of  crime,  reinforced  by  all  the  findings  of  scientific  charity.  Non- 
partisan  and  non-sectarian,  inter-state  and  inter-national,  it  must 
embody  not  only  the  divine  power  of  Christ  but  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  if  it  would  redeem  the  criminal  classes  "from 
the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God." 

THE  PRESIDENT. — In  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  think 
it  is  only  courteous  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  the  member  from 
Canada,  Major  Archibald. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE   PRISON   GATE   MOVEMENT. 

BY  BRIGADIER   W.    P.    ARCHIBALD,    COMMISSIONER  OF   PAROLE, 
TORONTO,    CANADA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  safe  in  saying1 
the  Prison  Gate  Movement  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  become 
an  organized  force  in  the  helping  of  the  discharged  prisoners, 
men  on  parole,  also,  in  the  visitation  of  the  jails  and  prisons 
throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  year  alone  we  will 
help  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men  on  their  discharge 
from  our  penal  institutions.  We  have  in  the  salvation  forces 
of  the  Dominion,  330  corps,  161  outposts,  (in  the  villages),  34 
social  institutions,  and  1045  commissioned  officers,  who  respond 
immediately  when  called  upon  to  meet  and  assist  a  man  dis- 
charged from  prison ;  providing  employment,  also  giving  a  kindly 
oversight  until  the  man  regains  his  footing  and  is  able  to  do  for 
himself.  The  officers  send  a  report  to  me  once  a  month  on 
special  cases  for  the  first  year,  and  if  the  man  falls  into  tempta- 
tion, they  will  pick  him  up  again.  Our  officers  work  with  these 
broken  fibres  of  society  out  of  a  sincere  and  pure  love  to  God 
and  humanity. 

One  great  advantage  in  utilizing  the  salvation  forces  in 
the  helping  of  discharged  convicts,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
tinually in  touch  with  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  also,  they 
take  a  special  interest  in  any  case  requested  to  do  so,  without 
remuneration  for  themselves.  Their  services  only  in  cases  where 
they  have  had  an  outlay  in  their  travelling,  on  prison  gate  work, 
or  in  procuring  board  for  the  delinquent  under  their  special  care, 
are  uncompensated.  Our  service  in  the  salvation  army  is  one  of 
love.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official,  the  sorrows,  the 
distresses,  the  needs  of  the  vicious,  and  the  outcasts,  and  the 
unfortunates,  prove  the  prompting  and  the  constraining  influence, 
causing  our  officers  to  take  immediate  action  in  extending  the 
helping  hand  and,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  alleviate  the  need 
or  the  distress.  Financially  our  officers  are  supported  by  the 
corps  they  are  iri  charge  of.  The  prison  gate  department  has 
only  two  salaried  officers,  both  salaries  included,  not  amounting 
to  -one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  We  expended  a  little  over  three 
thousand  dollars  in  assisting  to  rehabilitate  men  on  their  discharge 
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from  prison  last  year.  We  work  in  harmony  with  constituted 
authorities  of  law  and  order,  the  governments  of  our  prisons  and 
the  officials.  In  fact,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  every- 
body in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  whom  we  come  in 
contact  with. 

The  prison  gate  work  of  the  salvation  army  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be  a  potent  factor  for  good,  by  all  ranks  in 
Canada.  During  the  last  session  of  parliament,  the  Hon.  Charles 
Fitzpatrick,  minister  of  justice,  on  the  floor  of  the  Dominion 
House  in  Ottawa,  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the 
great  good  and  practical  help  this  branch  of 'work  has  rendered 
to  the  state.  This  year  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Justice  has  appointed 
me  to  the  oversight  of  the  paroled  and  discharged  prisoners  from 
the  Federal  Penitentiaries  with  an  allowance  for  travelling^ 
expenses,  and  a  grant  of  $500  to  assist  discharged  prisoners. 
The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario  kindly  grant  $1000  to 
this  branch  of  work,  these  are  favors  most  gratefully  received 
and  heartily  appreciated  by  the  large  number  of  friends  of  this 
movement  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  city  council  of  Toronto 
grant  .>j;no  annually,  the  county  council  of  York  $50 ;  apart  from 
these  grants  the  work  is  eleemosynary.  The  prison  inspectors  of 
both  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments  have  rendered  us 
every  available  assistance  they  possibly  could  in  our  efforts  to- 
uplift  men.  Wardens  and  prison  officials  have  not  only  been 
interested  in  our  movement,  but  they  have  often  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  discharged  prisoners  we  handle,  and  sometimes 
ask  for  a  report  on  the  case  in  hand. 

Between  five  and  six  years  ago,  Warden  Gilmour  of  the 
Central  Prison,  Toronto,  opened  up  the  galleries  of  his  prison  to 
an  officer  of  the  salvation  army.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an 
organized  effort  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  discharged 
prisoners,  although  we  had  for  years  assisted  men  on  the  day  of 
obtaining  their  liberty.  I  would  especially  mention  the  wardens, 
also  the  officials  of  our  Canadian  penal  institutions  for  their 
sympathy  and  kindness. 

TABULATED    STATEMENT   OF    PRISON    WORK    FOR   THE    YEAR    ENDING 
SEPTEMBER   3Otll,    1904. 

No.  of  men  met  and  advised  on  discharge  from  prisons.  ...  1159 
No.  of  men  met  and  helped  on  discharge  from  prisons 945. 
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No.  of  men  placed  in  employment  on  discharge  from  prisons  990 

No.  of  men  confessed  conversion  in  prisons 146 

No.  of  meetings  led  in  prisons 107 

No.  of  meetings  attended  in  prisons .  .  •. 157 

•No.  of  publications  given  to  men  in  prisons 572° 

Free  Labor  Bureau  for  year  ending  September  3Oth,  1904. 

No.  of  men  placed  in  permanent  situations 252 

No.  of  men  placed  in  temporary  situations 723 

No.  of  men  placed  in  permanent  employment  on  discharge 

from    prisons   990 


1965 

In  my  opinion  it  is  simply  useless  to  toil  without  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  prisons.  It  is  also 
requisitely  necessary  to  follow  up  the  impressions  made  on  the 
men  by  their  detention.  \Ye  guard  most  carefully  not  to  give 
out  sympathy  in  the  wrong  form,  realizing  that  by  so  doing  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  undo  every  lesson  taught  by  the 
men's  incarceration.  The  expression  of  a  sentiment  or  a  sym- 
pathy that  makes  the  convict  feel  he  is  suffering  unjustly,  has 
often  turned  the  heart  and  sympathy  of  a  friendly  warden  or  a 
prison  official  from  lending  their  influence  and  help  to  many 
misled  workers,  simply  because  they  seek  to  reform  and  help 
the  convict  on  the  principles  of  sentimentality  or  sympathy,  rather 
than  the  influence  of  a  good,  cautious  and  sound  judgment.  It  is 
ruination  to  allow  our  sympathy  for  the  convict  to  get  the  better 
of  a  fair  and  honest  judgment. 

Through  individual  contact  we  get  to  know  the  men  and 
their  real  needs.  Individuals  who  reach  prison  life,  as  a  rule  are- 
lacking  solidity  of  character.  In  almost  every  case  I  have  met, 
they  possess  a  weakened  will-power  from  the  oft-yielding  to 
passions  and  the  influences  of  an  evil  life,  yet,  I  have  found  in 
almost  every  man  in  and  out  of  prison,  there  is  a  degree  of  moral 
reliability.  Following  up  our  case  on  these  principles,  we  soon 
locate  the  vital  spark  of  the  good.  This  we  cultivate  and  encour- 
age, not  only  by  our  devotion  to  the  individual  but  by  the 
application  of  a  practical  treatment  of  the  case  in  hand,  as  the 
needs  of  the  situation  may  require. 
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Xo  t\vo  men  are  built  the  same  in  soul,  mind  or -faculty; 
therefore  we  must  be  pliable  in  our  modes  and  methods  to  rebuild 
and  successfully  help  them.  The  Good  Book  tells  us  that 
humanity  is  of  the  dust  composition,  which  I  suppose  is  reason- 
able as  well  as  natural  for  us  to  believe.  We  find  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  rock  substance  running  through  the  major  portion 
of  the  men  in  our  prisons.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  in  the  way,  we  are  having  quite  a  number  of  the 
"hardened  criminals"  also  the  "recidivists"  reformed.  Espec- 
ially is  this  the  case  during  the  past  few  years  in  Canada. 

THE  RELAPSED   CRIMINAL, 

The  great  plague  of  society  is  the  recidivist.  He  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  gone  to  prison  half  a  dozen  times,  or  it 
may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred.  In  some  countries  a  criminal  who 
has  been  sent  to  prison  two  or  three  times  is  regarded  as  a 
recidivist  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  his  offence.  Under 
the  German  system  he  is  regarded  as  a  recidivist  only  when  he 
repeats  his  offence. 

There  are  recidivists  who  are  professional  and  anti-social. 
It  is  the  last,  whether  he  be  a  general  recidivist,  committing  a 
variety  of  crimes,  or  a  special  recidivist  confining  his  infractions 
to  a  single  line,  who  is  the  most  dangerous.  The  real  problem  in 
dealing  with  the  matter  is  to  distinguish  between  the  accidental 
or  occasional  and  the  habitual  or  the  professional  criminal. 

We  cannot  separate  the  proper  treatment  of  the  discharged 
prisoners  from  the  large  and  important  question  of  prison  admin- 
istration. When  a  man  returns  to  prison  a  second  or  third  time 
it  may  be  because  when  he  went  out  he  was  not  properly  educated 
to  go  back  into  society,  or  it  may  be  because  society  was  not 
properly  educated  and  prepared  to  receive  him.  If  the  convict 
has  learned  a  trade,  or  has  the  manual  treatment  and  employment 
in  prison  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  trades,  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  place  him.  But,  if  a  man  comes  out  of  prison  without  the 
fundamentals  of  industry  inculcated  into  his  life,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  more  helpless,  the  prisoner  who  asks  for  work,  or  the 
man  who  would  like  to  befriend  him  by  giving  him  employment. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  efforts  to  be  effective 
and  lasting,  must  be  carried  on  as  a  supplementary  effort  in 
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behalf  of  the  discharged  or  paroled  convict,  when  he  leaves  a 
prison,  following  up  all  the  influences  for  his  good  during  his 
incarceration  for  he  meets  (as  a  rule)  an  apathetic  and  sometimes 
hostile  society  when  he  begins  to  breath  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom.  This  is  where  the  services  of  the  Prison  Gate  Move- 
ment are  active  and  potent.  We  stand  by  the  man  until  placed 
in  a  situation,  should  he  fall  we  will  endeavor  to  lift  him  up. 
Should  he  hold  fast  his  determination  to  reform  we  encourage 
him  in  his  good  intentions  until  the  man  once  so  weak  and  almost 
helpless,  begins  to  feel  his  footing,  and,  in  the  course  of  time  he 
becomes  a  social  unit.  Thus  he  is  saved  as  a  citizen  and  to  the 
state. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  system  would  greatly  strengthen 
our  hands  in  working  out  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
relasped  criminal  in  Canada.  I  would  apply  this  system  to  every 
man  going  to  jail  or  prison  on  the  third  commitment.  If  a  man 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  a  criminal  life  he  is  better  off  in 
prison  than  at  liberty.  Society  also  will  benefit  by  this  protection. 
When  conditionally  released,  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
proving  himself,  and,  if  he  should  lapse  into  his  former  life  he 
would  immediately  forfeit  his  parole  and  be  returned  to  prison. 
Let  me  cite  the  Swiss  system  in  reducing  the  number  of 'recidi- 
vists and  discharged  prisoners,  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel.  The 
recidivists  in  their  prisons  in  the  year  of  1870  numbered  75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  With  the  indeterminate  sentence 
system  from  1870  to  1892,  recidivism  decreased  to  4  per  cent. 
Now  the  recidivist  is  seldom  found  in  their  prisons. 

Our  present  prison  system  in  Canada  has  but  little  effect  on 
the  recidivists.  Very  few  desire  to  reform  and  change  their 
way  of  living,  hence  on  their  discharge  they  refuse  any  work 
offered  or  provided  to  assist  them.  Many  have  said  openly  to 
me  "We  prefer  to  follow  the  graft."  Something  must  be  done 
to  lesson  this  great  evil.  Give  the  indeterminate  sentence  a  trial 
and  the  axe  will  be  laid  to  the  root,  and  this  pestiferous  parasite 
will  begin  to  diminish  and  disappear  under  the  good  and  wise 
administration  of  our  Canadian  prisons. 

Every  age  appeals  to  the  ages  previous.  Present  knowledge 
is  the  accumulation  of  past  investigation  and  experience — on 
this  authority  I  venture  comment.  We  have  in  Canada  the  law 
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which  empowers  the  judge  or  the  magistrate  to  suspend  sentence 
on  first  offenders.  In  several  countries  and  states  they  have 
added  a  probation  officer  to  this  system,  whose  duty  is  to  receive 
those  on  suspended  sentence  and  report  their  conduct  monthly  to 
the  authorities  of  the  state.  This  system  claims  to  have  rescued 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  handed  to  them  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  only  on  first  offenders. 

Our  Canadian  parole  system  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  three  years,  of  the  113  paroled  from  the  prisons  last  year 
only  seven  have  had  their  license  revoked.  This  year  the  per 
cent,  will  be  better  as  I  am  giving  a  personal  oversight  to  the 
paroled  and  discharged  prisoners  from  our  Federal  Institutions. 
I  have  strongly  recommended  the  indeterminate  sentence  system 
in  order  to  successfully  deal  with  the  recidivists  or  the  relapsed 
criminal.  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  great  problem  in  connection 
with  this  class  of  criminality ;  after  a  careful  study  of  systems  and 
conditions  I  would  take  the  Swiss  system  for  effective  dealing 
with  the  relasped  criminal.  They  never  discharge  a  man  from 
their  prisons  without  a  patron  has  been  found  who  will  take  a 
kindly  oversight  and.  provide  employment  for  him,  and  a  relapsed 
criminal  they  commit  to  prison  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  consid- 
ered safe  to  the  citizen  and  state  to  release  him.  Then  it  is  only 
a  conditional  release  as  much  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the 
discharged  criminal.  He  can  be  returned  to  the  prison  on  the 
violation  of  the  condition  of  his  parole  without  a  trial.  This  is 
the  treatment  the  hardened  criminal  by  plan  and  choice  is  deserv- 
ing. A  glance  at  the  effect  of  this  law  will  show  its  efficacy. 
We  must  do  something  to  stem  the  tide  of  recidivism  in  our 
prisons. 

I  have  figured  out  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  our  prison  popula- 
tions are  relapses  and  some  of  them  are  serving  a  life  sentence 
on  the  installment  plan,  having  recorded  no  le^s  than  thirty  or 
forty  convictions  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

True  reformation  must  be  of  the  heart  character  to  better 
the  moral  or  social  condition  of  a  delinquent.  It  is  all  wrong  to 
depend  solely  on  a  plan  or  a  system,  even  though  the  system  may 
be  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  depend- 
ence solely  on  the  spiritual  forces  in  man,  leads  us  to  a  fadism  we 
often  come  in  contact  with,  and  it  is  generally  ruinous  in  its 
operation  among  the  men. 
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The  best  methods  of  uplifting  the  criminal  classes  is  the 
•combination  of  two  forces — Divine  and  human.  The  Divine 
hand  alone  can  uplift  the  soul  of  man.  The  human  hand  can 
help  and  provide  in  the  temporal  needs,  also  the  human  can 
construct  helpful  and  congenial  environments  to  the  anxious  one 
in  its  struggles  to  reformation.  Too  much  should  not  be  expected 
of  a  delinquent.  We  find  this  is  the  case  with  many.  How  can 
we  expect  to  find  perfection  in  men  where  the .  image  of  the 
heavenly  is  marred,  and  character  bruised  and  bleeding  from 
the  man's  fall?  Men  who  have  been  rehabilitated  know  some- 
thing of  this  uphill  struggle.  The  only  potent  or  effective 
measure  producing  what  we  term  the  best  or  tangible  results,  are 
those  which  come  from  the  combined  agency  of  the  Divine  and 
human.  On  one  side  of  the  question,  there  are  many  who  depend 
principally  on  scientific  plans,  almost  disregarding  the  soul  in  its 
true  capacity,  or  its  attitude  to  its  Creator  in  their  dealing  with 
the  fallen  and  the  depraved  of  humanity. 

From  the  spiritual  forces  in  man  originate  sentimentality, 
yet,  perhaps  there  is  an  explanation  in  this  matter  I  can  make 
clear  to  those  who  read  the  logic  of  the  human  soul.  We  look 
too  much  to  our  philosophies  and  histories  and  to  our  books  of 
science  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  motive  when  the  solution  is 
scrolled  only  on  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  creation  there  are  real 
problems  that  neither  the  telescope  scanning  the  heavens  nor  the 
spade  that  discloses  the  story  of  the  earth's  stratifications  can 
•solve.  Your  philosophers,  your  scientists,  nay  all  discoveries  and 
inventions  can  do  much  and  have  done  much  in  the  creation  of 
thought  and  intelligence,  but  as  science  cannot  create  life,  or  hope, 
or  sympathy,  it  must  be  powerless  forever  except  in  a  scholastic 
sense,  to  explain  its  fundamentals  on  general  principles.  They  do 
not  touch  the  soul.  Do  not  men  in  prison  need  whole-souled  men 
to  help  them  in  their  distress  ?  Do  they  not  need  strong  and  whole- 
some truth  founded  even  above  the  intelligence  of  man  ? 

I  have  always  felt  that  this  is  something  as  high  in  its  realm 
and  as  keen  and  legitimate  as  science.  I  call  it  pure  sentiment. 
Not  indeed  that  sickly  and  weakened  emotionalism  that  prevails 
all  too  much  among  some  of  our  workers  in  prisons  to-day,  and 
that  which  expresses  itself  in  the  hysterical  outbursts  of  the  soul 
that  has  broken  awav  from  the  dominidh  and  control  of  intelli- 
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gence,  but  that  strong,  manful,  heroic,  human  self-realization 
born  of  the  time,  sense  and  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  of  a 
hope  for  the  future ;  that  sort  of  a  dignified  human  sentiment 
that  can  only  explain  itself  when  found  in  the  essence  of  an 
upright  and  a  moral  life.  On  this  principle  we  founded  the 
Prison  Gate  Movement.  True  rehabilitation  must  have  its  origin 
with  the  Creator  and  Fundator  of  humanity  to  be  lasting  and 
beneficial  to  the  race. 

Many  workers  I  have  met  object  to  any  reference  to  law  or 
government  in  their  toils  among  men,  but  I  find  it  a  strong 
fundamental. 

No  doubt  the  law  restrains,  but  all  chains  are  not  fetters, 
nor  all  walls  the  gloomy  precincts  of  a  prison.  It  is  a  very 
blessed  chain  by  which  the  ship,  now  buried  in  the  trough,  and 
now  rising  to  the  top  of  the  sea,  rides  at  anchor,  and  outlives  the 
storm.  The  difference  in  the  situation  is,  the  condemned  would 
give  worlds  to  break  their  chains  and  free  themselves  from  deten- 
tion, but  the  sailor  trembles  lest  his  chain  should  snap,  and  when 
the  grey  morn  breaks  on  the  wild  sea-shore  all  strewn  with  other 
wreckage,  and  corpses,  he  blesses  the  good  iron  .that  stood  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  storm.  I  have  seen  and  known  pale 
captives  to  eye  their  high  prison-walls  and  to  curse  the  man  or 
the  government  who  built  them  day  after  day,  yes,  and  even  envy 
the  little  sparrow  that  perched  upon  its  summit,  chirping  so 
merrily  on  the  wings  of  freedom.  But,  were  you  travelling  on 
some  rocky  mountain  pass  where  the  narrow  road  was  cut  out  of 
the  face  of  the  rock  hanging  over  a  fearful  gorge,  it  would  be 
with  other  eyes  you  would  look  upon  the  wall  that  restrains  you 
from  falling  into  the  gorge  below.  Such  restraints  God's  law 
imposes — no  other.  It  is  a  fence  from  evil — nothing  more — 
nothing  less.  If  I  had  a  voice  that  could  reach  all  men  I  would 
challenge  the  world  to  put  its  finger  on  any  one  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments that  is  not  meant  by  the  Almighty  and  calculated  by 
Him,  in  His  wisdom,  to  keep  us  from  harming  ourselves  or 
hurting  others.  If  we  reform  men,  we  must  uplift  the  law  as 
well  as  the  law-giver. 

Order  is  another  strong  factor,  in  fact  it  is  heaven's  own  law. 
God  Himself,  in  the  Genesis  of  His  creation  is  the  example  of  it, 
and  by  nothing  does  He  bless  His  creatures  more  than  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  order  and  harmony  of  nature. 
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(  hi  the  other  hand,  confusion  is  friendly  to  every  evil  work. 
Disorder  always  multiplies  disorder.  The  history  of  Israel 
reveals  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  when  evil  reigned.  One  of  the 
ancient  historians  has  written,  "Now  for  a  long  season  has  Israel 
been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  law."  History  also 
reveals  the  fact  that  even  in  the  wilderness  Israel  was  well 
organized.  Their  wanderings  might  have  formed  an  excuse  for 
confusion,  but,  as  a  result  of  this  training,  the  people  had  habits 
of  order  and  obedience.  In  my  experience  I  find  that  men  get 
into  trouble  from  the  lack  of  order,  also  a  clear  understanding 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  disorder  of  a  criminal 
life.  We  must  impress,  nay  we  must  convince  men  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  confusing  of  an  evil  life.  In  fact 
they  must  be  convinced  that  everything  constituting  true  man- 
hood is  sacrificed  to  the  evil,  and  ultimately  lost  to  the  individual 
without  compensation  to  either  society  or  the  state.  We  need 
men  to-day  who  follow  truth,  even  against  public  sentiment,  or 
the  opinion  of  others.  If  the  criminal  classes  are  to  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  good  government  themselves,  it  will  be  on  the 
foundation  and  principles  of  law  and  order. 

Ignorance  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  whenever  you  find  ignorance  of  a  voluntary  character 
the  man  may  properly  be  charged  with  that  evil  when  he  neglected 
or  refused  to  learn  how  to  prevent  it.  That  ignorance  is  destruc- 
tive of  purity  of  heart,  is  proved  by  the  facts  as  well  as  by  the 
argument,  yet  I  have  known  many  men  not  even  having  the 
elementary  principles  of  a  common  education,  to  be  truly 
reformed  and  to  lead  a  most  upright  life. after  their  discharge 
from  prison. 

Much  has  been  said  about  juvenile  criminality.  The  per- 
centage of  young  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  Federal 
penitentiaries  is  eight  per  cent.  In  the  jails,  reformatories,  and 
other  Provincial  prisons,  the  percentage  reaches  sixty-five. 

To  my  mind  the  whole  question  of  reformation  in  connection 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent,  reverts  to  the  home  and  its  environ- 
ments. Home  life  to  produce  the  best  effect  in  the  after  life  of 
a  child  must  possess  two  principles :  Authority  and  persuasion. 
We  hear  and  see  so  much  of  insubordination  and  disobedience 
among  the  young,  and,  if  it  is  too  excessive  in  our  day.  it  is 
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ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  slackness  in  command  and  a  remissness 
in  obeying  pervades  society  generally ;  so  much  so,  that  as  a 
modern  author  puts  it,  "We  are  in  danger  of  losing  that  obedience 
which  makes  men  free." 

•  This  seems  to  be  a  paradoxical  expression,  yet,  what  can 
prove  of  greater  slavery  to  a  boy  than  a  mind  subject  to  evil 
passions  or  a  capricious  self-will.  To  those  whose  lot  it  falls 
to  have  to  order  the  steps  of  others,  they  will  be  most  successful 
when  deeply  conscious  that  they  like  the  centurion,  are  "under 
authority"  themselves. 

Love  is  the  law  of  a  Christian's  life  and  activity,  but  still  it 
is  a  law,  carrying  with  it  both  precepts  and  penalties.  In  guiding 
the  ways  of  a  child  no  doubt  the  great  issue  is  to  ease  as  far  as 
possible  the  pressure  of  the  command  which  must  be  enforced, 
not  by  explaining  these  away  as  many  do,  but  by  proving  that 
the  parents  given  the  authority  is  worthy  of  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  their  children.  The  whole  question  before  us,  to  my 
mind,  comes  back  to  the  home.  With  proper  home  government 
no  curfew  is  needed.  A  curfew  without  proper  home  govern- 
ment, will  produce  both  fear  and  torment  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 
To  be  practical  and  successful  let  us  go  after  the  higher  instincts 
of  the  child — the  soul.  This  is  the  great  fundamental,  and  one 
fearfully  neglected  in  our  day.  The  ties  of  family  and  country 
were  never  intended  to  circumscribe  the  soul.  Man  is  connected 
at  birth  with  few  beings,  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  may  be  called 
forth  by  their  tenderness ;  and,  whenever  domestic,  or  clannish 
attachments  become  exclusive,  engrossing,  clannish,  or  selfish, 
•  so  as  to  put  the  general  claims  of  the  human  race,  the  highest 
object  of  providence  is  frustrated,  and  the  home  instead  of  being 
the  nursery,  becomes  the  grave  of  the  heart. 

So  much  is  said  to-day  of  the  duty  of  the  home — the  evil 
influence  of  the  street,  the  necessity  of  the  curfew.  We  must 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  children  that  each  child  has  its 
own  individuality.  A  system  that  would  help  one  might  prove 
also  the  ruination  of  the  other.  About  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  who  develop  criminal  life  and  find  their  way  to  the 
prison  receive  their  tuition  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
crime,  from  the  cradle  to  boyhood.  They  are  the  direct  product 
of  the  parents  weakness,  they  magnify  their  lack  of  control,  and 
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improper  home  education.  When  parents  offer  up  their  children 
to  worldliness,  idleness,  and  false  ambitions,  they  must  find  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  in  the  life  and  character  of  their  children. 

Of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledgment  that  her 
seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage,  and  the  very 
least  feeling  her  care,  and  the  treatment  are  not  exempt  from  her 
power.  Law  is  the  master  of  our  peace  and  joy.  I  will  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  law  is  the  love  of  God  in  operation. 
Some  workers  I  have  met  advance  the  fancy  that  God  is  made 
altogether  of  mercy,  and  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  mar  and 
wrong  his  other  perfections,  and  to  make  him  belie  his  truth, 
extinguish  his  justice,  and  discard  his  freedom  for  a  fad.  We 
cannot  produce  ultimate  good  on  any  other  fundamentals  than 
law  and  order,  and  it  is  the  departure  from  these  which  causes 
friction  between  the  guardian  of  the  law  and  the  sentimentalist, 
one  showing  a  disposition  to  pervert  truth  in  order  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  convict. 

An  extreme  rigor,  we  know,  is  sure  to  arm  everything 
against  it.  A  strong  desire  to  resist  oppression  is  ,  implanted  in 
the  very  nature  of  true  manhood.  Let  me  quote  an  ancient 
philosopher  on  this  matter,  "Spare  not  the  great  for  their  might, 
nor  the  mean  for  their  misery.  Causes  must  be  heard,  not 
persons."  We  will  always  find  men  taking  unkindly  to  punishment 
or  detention.  It  was  so  with  the  first  criminal  outcast.  "God 
drove  out  the  man."  We  must  conclude  that,  notwithstanding 
his  established  and  admitted  guilt,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  leave 
his  first  estate ;  but  God  did  not  smite  him  as  some  would  do  with 
the  criminal  and  unfortunate,  He  still  loved  him.  He  did  not 
send  an  angel  to  do  it,  but  he  drove  out  the  man  Himself,  but 
not  without  hope.  Any  system  of  punishment  which  will  take 
hope  out  of  the  breast  of  man,  is  dangerous  both  to  the  citizen 
and  state. 

It  has  always  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  that  we 
should  profit  by  our  adversities.  The  man  who  will  not  profit  by 
detention  or  punishment, 'is  truly  a  fool.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  we  contend  with  in  helping  the  paroled  or  the  dis- 
charged prisoner,  is  the  grudge  society  holds  against  the  delin- 
quent. We  mav  vindicate  the  law,  but  society  seldom  forgives 
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the  man  whose  hands  have  been  uplifted  against  it.  This  is 
where  the  Prison  Gate  Department  stands  as  a  mediator  between 
the  two  factors,  inducing  the  individual  who  has  been  wronged 
to  forgive,  and  the  ex-convict  to  make  amend,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  can,  for  his  wrongs  inflicted.  True,  it  is  an  uphill  task, 
but  not  without  its  successes  and  compensations.  When  a  leaf 
drops  and  dies  it  goes  down  to  mingle  with  the  'ground ;  when 
moss  falls  off  it  also  disappears,  everything  in  nature,  as  it  decays, 
hides  itself,  so  it  should  be  in  human  life.  All  the  ten  thousand 
imperfections  in  life  we  are  forced  to  see,  are  we  not  as  soon  to 
forget,  yes,  and  to  cast  them  under  foot.  In  my  work  I  find  it 
is  always  best  to  look  upon  that  which  is  innocent,  beautiful, 
inspiring,  and  in  which  are  the  possibilities  for  men  to  attain  to 
in  life.  It  is  a  fearfully  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  be  continually 
looking  at  himself,  especially  if  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  go 
wrong,  or  at  his  neighbors,  or  at  society.  To  be  ever  looking  at 
the  side  of  fault  and  failure,  meanness  and  imperfection,  wicked- 
ness and  rottenness.  Things  of  this  character  will  force  them- 
selves on  us  soon  enough,  and  sometimes  more  often  than  for 
our  good.  I  do  plead  that  the  imperfections  and  the  sorrows 
caused  by  depravity  in  humanity,  be  placed  under  our  feet,  and 
that  we  look  upon  men  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  the  image  of 
the  heavenly.  As  far  as  our  future  prospects  are  concerned  our 
hearts  are  aglow  and  hopeful.  The  Prison  Gate  work  for  the 
future  will  be  to  build  up  a  strong  and  moral  hedge  about  the 
discharged  criminal,  (and  the  paroled  men)  not  only  to  encourage 
them  in  their  good  intentions,  but  to  render  them  a  strong,  helpful, 
practical  hand  in  assisting  them  in  their  reformation  and  rehabili- 
tation and  thus  prove  to  be  a  benefit  to  both  our  citizens  and 
country,  our  Canada. 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  P.  ARCHIBALD,  COMMISSIONER  OF  PAROLE, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

t 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  I  feel  to  be  with 
you  in  this  assembly. 

The  subject  you  have  had  laid  before  you  so  ably  by  our 
brother  Fish  is  one  I  am  interested  in.  Some  seven  years  ago  I 
became  engaged  in  this  work,  being  state  member  for  that  branch 
of  work  in  the  central  prison  in  company  with  our  worthy 
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warden,  Gilmour.  For  the  first  year's  work  I  was  instructed  to 
educate  the  public  to  receive  the  men.  Society  must  first  have 
some  grain  of  education  to  receive  a  discharged  convict.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  usually  comes  over  a  Christian  man,  especially 
I  think  of  a  man  who  professes  religion,  when  I  go  to  him  and 
say  :  "I  want  you  to  employ  a  discharged  convict."  I  have  some- 
times felt  a  great  coldness  come  over  his  face  and  a  lack  of 
sympathy.  They  say  "you  are  doing  a  good  work,  but  what 
can  I  do  with  a  discharged  convict  ?  " 

That  prison  which  takes  hope  from  the  breast  of  the  man 
and  makes  him  become  nothing  and  unfits  him,  socially,  from 
coming  out  and  through  industry  from  earning  his  way,  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  side  society  never 
forgets  the  man  who  once  goes  wrong.  I  have  stood  between 
them  now  for  some  seven  years. 

My  first  year's  work  amounted  to  150  men  placed  in  good 
situations.  I  used  this  argument :  I  said  I  know  this  man.  We 
must  have  your  assistance  and  help  if  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
anything. 

Out  of  the  first  150  men  that  I  placed  I  lost  seven  of  them, 
who  did  not  prove  satisfactory  cases.  The  next  year  our  numbers 
increased  and  this  last  year  we  have  reached,  or  will  reach, 
between  1200  and  1300  discharged  prisoners  who  will  be  placed 
in  good  situations,  looked  after  by  the  people  with  whom  placed 
and  who  will  give  them  help  right  along  and  if  they  go  wrong 
we  will  try  to  pick  them  up. 

We  have  adopted  in  Canada,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  parole  system  and  during  the  last  year  we  have  paroled 
113  men,  and  out  of  that  113  men  I  think  but  seven  have  forfeited 
their  license.  The  others  are  doing  splendid  and  this  year  the 
government  has  kindly  appointed  me  to  preside  over  that  parole 
work  in  looking  after  discharged  prisoners  and  our  work  of 
reform  is  growing. 

We  are  one  with  you  in  person  and  in  spirit  in  the  national 
work  for  I  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  remember  our  brother,  not 
as  kindred  or  in  a  national  spirit  but  to  meet  them  and  to  help 
them  in  their  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
helping  hand  with  one  another,  that  is,  we  have  sometimes  lately 
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had  a  man  found  in  the  American  prisons,  Canadian  by  birth,  and 
we  desire  to  have  him  returned  for  favor  of  the  court  for  them, 
and  to  provide  for  them  and  I  shall  have,  perhaps,  reciprocity,  in 
this  matter,  because  the  criminal  class  is  a  roving  class,  existing 
anywhere  only  to  accomplish  their  work  and  wherever  caught 
are  imprisoned.  Our  hope  is  to  meet  them  and  successfully 
deal  with  them  and  restore  them  to  be  good  citizens.  This  is  our 
hope,  this  is  our  prayer. 


DISCUSSION. 

W.  E.  COLLETT,  Superintendent  Society  for  Friendless, 
Denver,  Colorado. — I  am  sorry  our  wardens  and  state  superin- 
tendent are  unable  to  be  here.  I  am  a  little  like  our  friend  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  rooster  learning  to  crow  too  soon  in 
Colorado. 

In  organizing  the  Colorado  Prison  Aid  Society  we  have  put 
ourselves  in  immediate  touch  with  the  state  officers,  who  have 
to  do  with  the  criminal  questions.  I  have  said  to  the  warden  of 
the  penitentiary  and  to  the  warden  of  the  reformatory:  "\Ye  are 
in  here  as  innocents,  to  help  you  serve,  and  if  we  do  not  do  the 
right  thing  pardon  me,  and  give  me  the  check  up  I  deserve". 

We  have  helped  care  for  some  forty  men.  We  have  these 
wardens  on  our  boards  of  reference  and  we  say  to  the  wardens, 
we  are  trying  to  help  you  in  your  work  but  we  must  have  your 
endorsement ;  we  must  have  your  co-operation  and  the  confidence 
of  the  men,  and  they  are  saying  to  us,  Mr.  Collett,  you  people 
are  trying  to  help  us  and  we  are  greatly  encouraged  in  the  help 
you  are  giving  us. 

We  take  these  paroled  men,  as  they  are  paroled  and  care  for 
them  until  they  obtain  good  situations  and  when  a  paroled  mail 
is  not  doing  well  we  instantly  send  in  word  to  the  warden  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  him. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  for  my  good  wife  and  ourselves, 
that  we  want  not  a  living  place  for  the  men,  but  a  temporary 
place  where  the  men  may  be  made  to  feel  at  home  until  they  get 
employment ;  we  look  after  them  and  invite  them  to  come  when- 
ever they  want  to  see  us  and  up  to  date  we  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  business  people  and  professional  people  who  are  helping 
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us  and  we  believe  that  this  work  will  grow  to  be  such  that  it  will 
receive  a  kindly  endorsement  from  every  practical  penologist. 

REV.  EMORY  F.  LYON,  Superintendent  Central  Howard 
Association,  Chicago. — In  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, about  men  employing  ex-prisoners,  I  would  like  to  testify 
to  the  growth  of  the  sentiment  among  men  engaged  in  this  line. 
I  would  state  that  some  eighteen  years  ago  you  could  not  get 
any  manufacturer  to  employ  an  ex-prisoner  and  they  would 
almost  kick  a  man  out  of  the  place  who  would  suggest  such  a 
thing,  but  I  find  in  recent  years  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  willing  to  give  a  man  a  chance  -and  although  many 
are  willing  to  give  a  man  employment  and  work  they  are  not 
willing  to  sign  his  parole  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
parole. 

I  believe  in  getting  employment  for  these  men  as  rapidly  as 
they  get  ready  for  parole. 

We  have  two  parole  agents.  The  Central  Howard  Associ- 
ation supplements  their  agents,  getting  employment  for  men 
where  a  manufacturer  is  not  willing  to  sign  a  parole  but  is  willing 
to  give  employment  to  the  young  men  under  our  control  and  for 
whom  we  guarantee  employment  and  out  of  250  men  helped  only 
about  twenty-one  disappointed  us. 

This  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  others  has  been 
gratifying  to  us,  and  we  have  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  these 
manufacturers  and  state  officers  and  wardens,  who  refer  to  us 
in  their  efforts  to  help,  and  our  branch  offices,  in  whatever  states 
they  are,  are  in  direct  touch  with  the  state  board  of  charities, 
so  we  can  have  local  representatives  to  look  after  the  men  in  these 
industries. 

DAVID  JUDSON  STARR. — I  think  we  all  appreciate  what  was 
said  by  the  president  last  night  as  to  the  co-operation  between  the 
wardens  and  chaplains.  This  feeling  is  growing,  I  think. 

We  will  leave  out  of  this  question  paroled  men — the  subject 
before  us  is  "discharged  prisoners."  Paroled  men  always  have 
employment  in  Ohio,  and  I  suppose  in  other  states  they  are  not 
paroled  until  employment  is'secured  for  them. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  that  society  represented  by 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  the  volunteer  movement.  It  is  absolutely 
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and  wholly  helpful  and  no  charges  are  made  to  the  prisoner  and 
no  percentage  asked  of  his  earnings.  Mrs.  Booth  supports  this 
work  wholly  herself,  with  the  aid  of  her  friends.  I  have  visted 
three  of  her  homes  and  have  seen  a  number  of  discharged  men  in 
Chicago  here  who  were  received  and  placed  in  positions  of  em- 
ployment without  any  expense  to  themselves. 

I  want  to  say  this  for  all  men  sent  to  either  of  her  homes. 
In  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to 
get  a  situation.  Mrs.  Booth  has  demands  for  men  because  she 
will  only  recommend  them  after  she  has  given  a  man  a  home  and 
has  kept  him  there  and  tested  him  until  she  knows  him  and  then 
when  she  recommends  a  man  he  goes  and  gets  a  situation. 

We  are  in  the  prison  trying  to  prepare  men  for  society  and 
trying  to  prepare  society  for  the  men  and  I  want  to  say  there  is 
a  growth  of  feeling  towards  discharged  prisoners.  Everywhere 
I  find  the  sentiment  is  now  in  favor  of  them  and  it  is  no  certainty 
of  a  man's  failure  or  discharge  that  he  has  been  a  prisoner. 

I  know  of  some  cases  where  employers  have  said  to  men 
direct :  "It  is  my  duty  to  help  you  because  you  are  trying  to  do 
right." 

MR.  EMORY  F.  LYON. — Do  you  know  of  any  association 
where  they  receive  a  fee  for  placing  men?  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
so  with  the  John  Howard  Association. 

MR.  D.  J.  STARR. — I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  of  Mrs. 
Ballington  Booth's  work. 

REV.  A.  M.  HARKNESS,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico. — Despised, 
forsaken  and  rejected  New  Mexico.  Our  warden  is  not  here. 
Sorry  he  cannot  be  here. 

In  camp  in  work  on  a  mountain  12,000  feet  up  in  the  air 
are  sixty-five  men,  practically  without  guarding — fourteen  of 
them  are  life  prisoners.  They  are  there  because  they  believe  in 
the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  and  have  given  him  their 
word  that  they  will  not  try  to  escape  and  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  penitentiary  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  record  like 
that.  If  you  want  to  know  the  reason  why,  come  to  New  Mexico 
and  find  out. 

REV.  WILLIAM  C.  STOUDENMIRE,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — I 
feel  that  it  might  be  of  special  importance  to  speak  of  Maryland 
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as  having  a  peculiar  system   for  the  employment  of  discharged 
prisoners. 

Our  friend  the  late  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  passed  away  since 
last  Congress,  February  25th,  1904,  held  not  only  different  ideas 
of  work  among  prisoners  but  upon  the  employment  of  prisoners 
and  it  is  all  put  upon  the  chaplain.  There  is  no  person  to  take 
charge  of  this  work  for  the  employment  of  prisoners  who  are 
discharged  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do  this  work 
than  through  the  chaplain  and  through  those  who  are  at  the  head 
of  the  prison,  the  warden  and  the  superintendent  and  the  warden 
of  the  city  jail.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and  privilege  not  only 
to  travel  over  and  through  the  different  institutions  but  to  travel 
over  the  state  and  press  the  work  and  cause  of  the  prisoner  as 
they  are  released.  Therefore  it  has  been  increasing  the  good 
work  that  has  put  these  men  out  for  it  is  always  sure  that  whoever 
takes  these  men  up  do  not  make  a  list  of  them  or  proclaim  who 
they  are  because  if  it  was  known  that  they  were  takers  or  employ- 
ers of  prisoners  the  workmen  of  good  standing  will  not  only 
refuse  to  work  for  them  but  if  working  will  be  quite  likely  to 
produce  a  strike  among  the  other  men.  Many  men  and  women 
who  take  a  part  in  our  work  and  contribute  to  the  work — and  we 
have  many  who  are  workers  who  help  us  to  get  employment  for 
these  men  and  women — have  been  successful  along  these  lines 
and  it  is  improving,  and  we  are  glad  to  state  that  through  those 
who  are  chaplains  we  may  direct  and  prepare  the  public,  to  re- 
ceive these  men  as  well  as  prepare  them  for  the  public,  so  that  the 
work  may  be  successful,  and  we  pray  that  God  will  bless  the  work 
of  our  hands. 

CHAPLAIN  BATT,  Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts. — I  should 
like,  Mr.  President,  to  ask,  on  the  authority  of  this  very  full 
report  we  are  considering,  how  far  this  little  tract,  which  I  think 
he  has  published,  may  cover  the  same  grounds  substantially  as 
his  report? 

MR.  FREDENHAGEN. — It  does  not  cover  the  ground  at  all. 

MR.  J.  WARDEN  BAILEY,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison 
Commissioners,  Boston. — This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  an  experience 
meeting  as  to  what  different  localities  do  with  discharged  pris- 
oners. 
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\Ve  have  in  Massachusetts,  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  are 
aware,  various  societies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
discharged  prisoners.  Added  to  this  the  Commonwealth  itself 
makes  an  appropriaton  of  money  and  employs  males  and  females 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  and  spending  the  money 
used  in  aiding  these  discharged  prisoners. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  more  critical  time  in 
a  prisoner's  life,  unless  it  be  before  he  goes  to  prison,  than  when 
he  comes  out  of  prison.  He  comes  out  somewhat  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  life.  Added  to  this  he  comes  out  with  the  stigma 
of  the  prison  upon  him.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  found 
out  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  put  a  man  just  where  he  belongs. 

It  was  said  here  last  night  by  one  of  our  lady  speakers  that 
never  had  she  discovered  a  normal  girl  but  that  she  had  found 
one  that  she  could  improve.  That  is  so,  but  we  must  remember 
how  few  normal  girls  would  have  gone  to  prison  if  they  had  been 
normal  and  it  is  those  not  normal  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  it 
is  that  class  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  handle.  They  are  not  normal  when  they  come  out 
of  prison  and  we  are  dealing  with  them  accordingly. 

There  is  just  this  thought  I  want  to  impress  upon  you.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  do  what  they 
can  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  this  class.  The  Commonwealth 
should  not  use  the  prisoners  to  make  money  out  of  them  but  to 
make  men  out  of  the  prisoners  and  we  are  trying  to  make  men  of 
them  when  they  come  out  of  the  prison. 

It  always  seems  to  us  that  the  thought  ought  to  be  this,  to 
impress  upon  the  prisoner  the  importance  of  his  helping  himself 
in  an  honest  way.  Money  temperately  used  or  used  for  the 
temporary  benefit  of  the  prisoner  is  wise  but  money  cannot  always 
make  the  man  or  woman  rely  upon  themselves..  We  endeavor  to 
instill  in  their  minds  that  the  society  at  best  can  only  temporarily 
help  them  and' the  sooner  they  learn  the  lesson  that  they  must 
work  for  themselves  the  sooner  they  become  good  men  and  good 
women. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  makes  an  appropriation  of  $i  1,000 
annually  to  be  divided  up  in  this  way :  $3,000  for  the  aid  of  dis- 
charged prisoners  from  the  state  prisons ;  $5,000  for  the  aid  of 
paroled  prisoners  from  the  Massachusetts  reformatory ;  and 
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$3,000  for  the  aid  of  discharged  female  prisoners  and  it  is  used 
with  the  best  economy  for  helping  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate in  being  in  prison  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  some 
business  to  announce. 

THE  SECRETARY. — I  wish  to  announce  the  death  of  G.  G. 
Griffith  of  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  intelligent  members  of  this  Congress ;  a  regular  attendant 
while  still  able  to  be  present. 

We  have  lost  since  our  last  session  two  of  the  best  men  of 
the  Association  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
we  could  possibly  sustain  was  in  the  death  of  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
of  New  York,  and*  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  bring  in  memorials  touching  these  two  gentlemen. 

Motion  seconded  and  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  Mr. 
Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York,  as  its  chairman,  and  Chaplain  Tri- 
bou,  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Stoudenmire,  of  Balti- 
more. 

THE  SECRETARY. — Mr.  President,  you  remember  I  told  you 
to  announce  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — It  has  been  done  during  your  absence. 
They  are  to  meet  immediately  on  adjournment.  The  meeting  will 
now  adjourn  to  7:30.  o'clock  this  evening. 


TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  P.  M.  by  the 
President  who  called  on  Col.  Richard  Sylvester  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  chairman  of  Committee  on  "Police  Force  in  Cities",  to  read 
his  report.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  Col.  Sylvester  the 
report  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Byers,  warden  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  and  financial  secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Come  forward  MR.  BYERS 
and  take  the  stand. 
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POLICING   IN    CITIES. 
READ  BY   MR.  BYERS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  gathering  of 
three  hundred  police  officials  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  June 
of  the  present  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  accompanying  exhibit  in  the 
Educational  Building,  was  a  combination  of  interests  which  is 
doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  police  service 
and  the  public  good. 

The  invitation  of  the  Missouri  authorities  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  supporters  to  hold  its  sessions  'there  was  readily 
appreciated  and  accepted,  but  the  suggestion  to  formulate  and 
present  an  exhibit,  though  promptly  endorsed,  was  attended  by 
some  temerity,  members  fearing  they  could  not  come  up  to  expec- 
tations, the  cost  of  equipment  and  display  falling  upon  them 
individually.  Despite  the  concern  over  the  latter  project  it  has 
proven  a  most  agreeable  disappoinment. 

Not  only  was  the  convention  participated  in. by  officials  trot'i 
the  various  states  and  territories  but  there  was  a  creditable  repre- 
sentation from  abroad.  It  was  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  preside 
over  the  sessions  and  by  way  of  introduction  to  enunciate  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  departments  everywhere 
through  the  closer  personal  and  official  relationship  in  that  wise 
established.  Consideration  of  facilities,  mechanical  and  other- 
wise, afforded  in  one  section  and  not  enjoyed  in  another,  differ- 
ences in  uniforms  and  equipments,  character  of  buildings, 
methods  employed  in  the  handling  of  prisoners  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  charges ;  the  treatment  of  children  in  particular,  were 
some  of  the  many  questions  which  received  earnest  consideration. 

The  sentiment  against  politics  entering  into  the  conduct  of 
police  affairs  is  having  its  effect,  there  being  an  evident  disposition 
in  many  quarters  to  extend  the  tenure  of  office  to  police  officers 
who  have  proved  themselves  capable  and  faithful  in  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs. 

It  is  apparent  that  chiefs  of  police  are  more  given  to  the 
study  of  the  many  matters  which  concern  the  improvement  of 
their  respective  departments  and  the  public  welfare ;  that  they 
are  given  more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  authorities  which  involve 
the  humane  handling  and  betterment  of  mankind.  The  inclina- 
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tion  to  make  policing  a  profession  is  greater  than  ever  before, 
the  submission  of  papers  on  timely  topics  and  quotations  of  legal 
determinations  displaying  earnest  efforts  for  thorough  mental 
equipment.  These  conventions  are  productive  of  wholesome 
benefits,  broadening  the  minds  and  systematizing  the  efforts  of 
the  members,  the  tendency  being  to  uplift,  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  the  police  officer  so  that  he  is  far  better  advised  and  is  more 
efficiently  equipped  to  meet  the  conditions  of  society  which  has 
undergone  such  wonderful  changes  within  the  past  few .  years. 
The  lessons  of  the  last  instructive  sessions  more  than  ever  have 
prepared  the  police  to  cope  with  situations  incident  to  the  world's 
progress. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  exposition  drew  to  the 
seat  of  operations  many  persons  of  evil  fame,  to  become  subjects 
for  special  surveillance,  if  not  arrest,  which  follow  all  such 
events  of  world-wide  magnitude,  the  absence  of  commissions  of 
crime  in  the  tremendous  concentration  of  people  from  everywhere 
has  been  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the  police  management. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  modern  thorough  coroperation 
which  prevails  among  police  establishments  throughout  the 
country,  the  existence  of  a  bureau  of  criminal  identifications,  and 
serious  apprehension  before  the  opening  of  the  wonderful  expo- 
sition, served  to  deter  the  entrance  and  presence  of  many 
criminals  from  abroad  and  the  gathering  of  many  from  the  local 
fields. 

In  the  educational  building,  where  is  maintained  the  police 
exhibit,  the  means  for  preventing  and  results  of  detecting  crime 
are  portrayed  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  cities  included  and 
the  country  generally.  There  is  not  presented  to  any  extent  the 
weird  implements  of  anything  horrible,  but  object  lessons  of  the 
cause,  effect  and  final  results.  In  this  exhibit  are  depicted  modern 
inventions  for  the  suppression  and  detection  of  crime.  Statistics 
bearing  upon  the  assignment  of  police  forces  and  photographs 
contrasting  the  individuals  who  become  subjects  for  arrest  and 
detention  are  exhibited.  There  are  also  shown  the  recent 
methods  of  measuring  criminals  and  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  finger  print  system  is  put  forth  not  only  by  our  own  but 
by  English  police  authorities.  In  all,  the  public  is  afforded  a 
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complete  understanding  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  police  in' 
cities  for  making  war  upon  those  who  would  become  the  enemies 
of  society. 

In  proximity  to  the  scene  to  which  I  have  referred  are  the 
various  splendid  aggregations  representing  the  work  in  our  public 
schools  and  educational  institutions,  the  picture  of  what  is  being 
done  to  make  useful  men  and  women  of  the  growing  young.  A 
little  nearer  the  end  of  the  enormous  building  there  is  depicted 
the  prison  of  to-day,  and  elsewhere  are  practical  showings  of 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  dependent  classes.  The  whole  affair 
uncovers  the  vast  resources  available  for  the  improvement  of 
humanity  with  an  insight  of  the  methods  for  dealing  with  the 
frail,  incapable  and  vicious  elements.  There  in  one  chapter  is 
held  out  what  one  may  achieve  and  in  two,  what  becomes  of  those 
disinclined. 

I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
papers  produced  and  read  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  chiefs  of 
police :  By  Francis  O'Neill,  general  superintendent  of  police, 
Chicago,  111.,  "The  Chief  of  Police,  His  Duties  and  His  Difficul- 
ties" ;  by  William  A.  Pinkerton,  Chicago,  111.,  "Yeggman  or 
Hobo" ;  by  Chief  Tenney,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  '/The  Law  Creating 
Probation  Officers,  Its  Operations  and  Effect" ;  by  Chief  Black, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  "Treatment  of  Criminals  in  Delaware" ;  by 
Marshal  Farnan,  Baltimore,  Md.,  "Policing  the  Great  Fire" ;  by 
Chief  Rea,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  "Requirements  of  Police  Offi- 
cers" ;  by  Chief  Moore,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  "Some  Pertinent 
Thoughts" ;  by  Chief  Hiner,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  "The  Training  of 
Youth" ;  by  Col.  Roderick  Ross,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  "Scottish 
Law  Court,  Procedure  in  Criminal  Cases" ;  by  L.  P.  Grady,  In- 
dianapolis, Incl,  "Character  in  Policing" ;  by  Chief  Lyons,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  "The  Policeman" ;  by  Chief  Bennett,  Braddock,  Pa., 
"The  Ideal  Police  Officer",  and  a  number  of  others  of  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  kind. 

The  spirit  for  progress  and  betterment  manisfested  by  the 
poke  heads,  the  efforts  made  to  place  themselves  and  their  insti- 
tutions in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public,  by  illustrating 
their  mode  of  conduct  and  accomplishments,  at  personal  expense, 
is  an  ambition  and  work  deserving  of  appreciation.  When  it  is 
considered  that  they  must  encounter  the  gross  criticisms  heaped 
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upon  a  municipal  government,  often  unjustly,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  they  are  condemned  if  they  do  and  condemned  if  they 
don't,  when  it  is  realized  that  they  are  but  human,  laboring  under 
constant  temptations,  and  are  continually  exposed  to  all  the  ills 
and  risks  that  prevail,  the  good  citizen  cannot  help  but  sympathize 
with  them.  He  should  do  more  by  co-operating  to  the  end  that 
the  police  establishment  shall  be  exempt  from  political  influence, 
officers  be  retained  in  the  service  during  a  faithful  performance 
of  duty,  be  sufficiently  paid  for  what  they  do  and  the  exposure 
the_v  undergo.  It  should  not  be  considered  a  humiliation  to 
encourage  the  police.  Their  very  work  makes  them  unpopular, 
but  such  would,  not  be  the  case,  would  the  reputable  citizens 
sustain  them,  except  so  far  as  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
obedience  to  the  regulations  are  concerned.  The  police  of  cities 
will  be  better  men,  more  efficient  officials,  proportionate  to  the 
confidence  and  backing  received  at  the  hands  of  the  respectable 
element  of  the  population.  Pride  and  ambition  can  only  be 
instilled  in  the  police  organization  by  a  recognition  of  their  laud- 
able work.  Merit  should  be  recognized,  if  not,  discouragement 
and  indifference  follow. 

I  venture,  the  assertion  that  if  those  interested  in  a  high  class 
of  government  would  stand  by  the  police,  meet  them  half  way 
and  lend  them  support  by  appropriate  manifestation  from  time 
to  time  rather  than  decry  their  every  act,  forces  would  advance 
to  a  higher  standard.  Too  much  should  not  be  expected  by 
sympathetic  persons,  suspicion  must  be  cast  aside  and  theories 
should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  practical  experience. 

I  hope  for  a  closer  relationship  between  those  who  have  the 
time,  education  and  means  to  study  for  improvements  along  these 
lines  and  the  police,  who  do  not  get,  or  who  have  not  had  such 
advantages,  but  who  are  willing  to  accept  from  such  sources 
when  presented  in  the  proper  spirit. 

I  most  respectfully  beg  leave  to  urge  upon  your  Congress 
the  importance  of  expressing  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
your  desire  to  have  passed  a  law  creating  a  National  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  suppression 
and  detection  of  crime  and  the  study  of  the  criminal  classes. 
This  measure  was  favorably  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  a  year  ago,  and  it  is 
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only  by  constant  effort  with  a  view  to  inculcating  proper  under- 
standing of  our  wants  that  anything  will  be  accomplished  in  that 
direction. 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  accorded  me  in  per- 
mitting me  to  present  this  humble  effort  to  so  distinguished  a 
gathering. 

M.  M.  MALLARY,  Superintendent  Illinois  State  Reformatory, 
Pontiac,  Illinois.  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  don't 
know  just  how  to  begin  or  what  to  say  to  you  in  reference  to  the 
experiment  we  are  trying  in  the  Pontiac  reformatory,  though  it 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  I  think. 

About  eighteen  months  ago — I  will  say  first  though  that  we 
have  a  class  of  boys  there  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seven- 
teen, that  are  classed  by  themselves,  about  two  hundred  in  number. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  we  wanted  to  teach- them  the  responsibility 
of  gpvernment  and  we  do  this  by  giving  into  the  hands  of  these 
boys  something  of  a  government  of  their  own,  which  is  as  real 
to  them  as  the  government  of  state  and  city  is  to  us.  This  experi- 
ment is  not  new  with  me.  It  has  been  tried  with  varied  degrees 
of  success  throughout  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  public  schools 
and  has  been  tried  in  the  state  of  New  York,  I  believe  success- 
fully. This  republic  consists  of  these  boys  that  make  their  own 
laws,  that  in  fact  govern  themselves.  It  is  truly  a  reformatory 
within  a  reformatory.  .  Coupled  together  with  this  republic  is  a 
national  bank,  which  is  the  real  thing  to  them,  and  with  your 
permission  (I  have  been  relating  on  paper  somewhat  as  a  sort  of 
magazine  article,  and  with  your  permission)  I  might  read  a  part 
of  this  paper,  as  perhaps  it  is  more  concise. 

THE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC   IN   THE  ILLINOIS   STATE  REFORMATORY 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

BY   M.    M.    MALLARY,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Junior  Republic  is  the  name  assumed  by  an  organization 
at  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory  composed  of  boys  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  seventeen  inclusive  and  having  for  its  poten- 
tial motive  the  idea  of  entrusting  to  inmates  a  large  measure  of 
self  government.  It  was  formed  and  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  reformatory,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  organization  of  the  kind  now  being  operated  sue- 
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cessfully  in  any  like  institution.  Experiments  in  self  government 
among  boys  have  been  made  in  various  places  and  sometimes  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  but  never  before,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
the  attempt  been  made  to  apply  such  a  system  in  the  management 
and  training  of  boys  held  in  confinement  under  sentence  for 
crime. 

The  department  in  which  the  Junior  Republic  is  carried  on 
seemed  to  me  to  afford  a  peculiarly  favorable  field  for  such  an 
experiment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  have  reached  the 
age  when  the  boy  begins  to  merge  into  the  man,  when  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  childhood  begins  in  some  measure  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  sense  or  responsibility,  and  the  growth  of  ambitions  and 
aspirations  characteristic  of  more  mature  years.  Experience  has 
shown  that  boys  sent  to  the  reformatory  at  these  ages  are  more 
susceptible  to  good  influences  and  more  teachable  in  every  way 
than  those  older. 

The  boys  belonging  to  this  department,  numbering  about  200, 
are  not  confined  separately  in  cells  nor  in  different  rooms  but  all 
sleep  in  one  large  room  fitted  up  for  their  use  and  in  which  they 
pass  nearly  all  of  their  indoor  life  while  in  the  institution  except 
when  attending  school  or  taking  meals.  In  this  room  each  boy 
has  his  own  single  bed,  locker  and  chair.  They  are  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  one  or  more  officers  but  are  allowed  all  the  liber- 
ties which  experience  has  shown  to  be  compatible  with  good  order 
and  proper  control.  At  certain  hours  they  are  allowed  to  inter- 
mingle quite  freely  and  ordinary  conversation  and  various  forms 
of  relaxation  are  permitted  within  reasonable  bounds.  They  are 
strictly  isolated  from  contact  with  older  inmates  and  form  a 
compact  and  fairly  homogenous  body  6f  inmates  having  uniform 
surroundings  and  like  interests,  and  being  generally  acquainted 
with  each  other.  I  do  not  think  such  a  system  could  be  success- 
fully developed  among  inmates  who  are  separated  into  cells  dur- 
ing most  of  their  time  indoors  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
it  could  succeed  in  any  case  among  inmates  who  have  passed  a 
certain  age.  To  make  good  citizens  of  the  Junior  Republic  re- 
quires the  same  tractability  and  uniformity  of  interests  and  ideals 
and  a  reasonable  similarity  in  circumstances  and  ways  of  looking 
at  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  any 
republic. 
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The  Junior  Republic  is  a  thoroughly  genuine  government.  It 
has  .no  sham  ceremonials  and  no  useless  institutions.  Its  laws 
are  enacted  by  a  representative  body  chosen  by  universal  suffrage 
and  deals  with  the  actual  conditions  and  necessities  growing  out 
of  the  daily  life  of  its  citizens.  Its  president  is  a  real  executive 
officer  exercising  genuine  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
constitution  and  such  laws  as  congress  may  from  time  to  time 
enact.  Its  courts  pronounce  judgment  and  inflict  penalties  which 
are  strictly  carried  out.  Its  treasury  department  issues  money 
which  is  made  to  have  a  real  purchasing  value  and  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  In  short, 
within  its  proper  sphere  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Junior  Republic  is 
as  absolute  over  its  members  as  that  of  any  other  government 
and  nearly  all  the  relations  of  its  citizens  with  each  other  and 
their  standing  and  duties  as  inmates  of  the  reformatory  are  regu- 
lated by  means  of  its  machinery  and  according  to  its  laws. 

It  is  of  course,  quite  true,  that  the  affairs  with  which  the 
Junior  Republic  has  to  deal,  being  the  affairs  of  boys  appear  to 
the  adult  mind  to  be  trivial  and  often  not  very  important,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
boy  himself.  They  are  the  things  which  make  up  the  routine 
of  his  daily  life,  the  only  things  which  he  really  cares  anything 
about.  The  boy's  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic  is  made  to 
correspond  with  his  duty  as  an  inmate  of  the  department  and  its 
courts  and  governmental  machinery  administer  discipline  as  under 
the  law  inflicting  as  is  prescribed  for  such  conduct  as  is  adjudged 
to  be  subversive  of  good  order  or  detrimental  to  the  Common- 
wealth. In  the  absence  of  parental  regulation  the  republic  neces- 
sarily takes  cognizance  of  many  faults  of  demeanor  and  lapses 
from  duty  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  recognized 
as  the  peculiar  concern  of  family  discipline.  Breaches  of  table 
manners,  untidiness  of  person,  acts  of  discourtesy  towards  officers 
or  other  inmates  and  like  matters,  may  appear,  in  a  sense,  trivial 
things  for  a  court  to  sit  in  judgment  upon,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  a  boy  should  acquire  good  table  manners,  should 
learn  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  person  and  that  he  should  learn  to 
be  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  ^.s 
before  remarked,  it  is  exactly  these  small  and  apparently  trivial 
things  in  which  the  boy  needs  constant  and  practical  training  and 
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which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
routine  of  his  daily  life. 

The  governmental  machinery  of  the  Junior  Republic  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  has  been  evolved  by  experience  among  civilized 
communities  everywhere.  The  constitution  is  modeled  upon  that 
of  the  United  States  with  such  modification  as  circumstances 
show  to  be  necessary  or  advisable.  There  is  a  president,  a  con- 
gress and  a  system  of  courts.  There  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  subordinate  officers  which  are  usually  appointed  by 
the  president  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  While 
suffrage  is  universal,  eligibility  for  office  is  made  dependent  upon 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  school  work,  as  ascertained  by  a 
carefully  kept  system  of  merit  marks.  This  provision  has  been 
found  to  exercise  an  important  influence  for  good  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  insures  that  officers  will  be  chosen  from  among  those  best 
qualified  and  second,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  good  con- 
duct. The  natural  ambition  of  the  citizen  impels  him  to  strive 
by  the  only  means  possible  to  attain  and  hold  a  position  among 
those  eligible  to  receive  the  honors  of  the  republic.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  desire  to  hold  office  is  as  keen  among  these  boys 
as  among  their  older  brethern  outside. 

The  congress  of  the  Junior  Republic  is  composed  of  two 
bodies  by  analogy  with  that  of  the  general  government.  Experi- 
ence has  led  to  various  modifications  in  its  methods  of  work  but 
its  functions  are  substantially  analogous  to  the  corresponding 
body  in  other  governments.  It  enacts  all  laws  and  provides 
penalties  for  their  violation  and  all  matters  of  public  policy  receive 
its  attention  and  are  made  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Discipline  is  enforced  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  trial  court 
composed  of  three  judges  who  hear  testimony  and  pronounce 
sentence,  the  jury  system  being  deemed  too  cumbrous  and  not 
necessary  for  the  kind  of  work  -this  court  has  to  do.  There  is  a 
grand  jury  which  passes  upon  charges  of  misconduct,  and  if 
deemed  serious  enough  for  judicial  consideration,  refers  such 
charges  to  the  court  which  then  proceeds  with  the  case  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  is  the.  practice  in  ordinary  courts.  The 
prosecution  is  in  charge  of  a  state's  attorney  and  the  defendant 
is  allowed  and  usually  has  a  counsel,  and  the  judges  pass  upon  , 
the  matter  in  a  summary  manner,  inflicting  such  penalty  and 
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exercising  such  discretion  as  is  allowed  them  under  the  law.  An 
appellate  court  is  provided  to  which  an  appeal  may  always  be 
had  and  there  is  also  a  supreme  court  of  last  resort  which  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  of  the  institution  officers. 

The  financial  department  is  operated  through  the  agency  of 
a  bank  which  keeps  an  account  with  every  citizen.  The  currency 
is  given  a  value  by  a  provision  making  the  accumulation  of  a 
certain  amount  a  requisite  for  parole.  Each  boy  is  made  an 
allowance  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship.  Officers  receive  a  salary 
and  various  other  methods  are  provided  whereby  a  thrifty  citizen 
may  add  to  the  credit  side  of  his  bank  account.  On  the  debit 
side  the  boy  is  charged  with  his  clothing,  his  board,  and  such 
other  things  as  are  necessary  for  his  use.  He  is  also  charged 
with  the  amount  of  such  fines  as  may  be  ordered  against  him  by 
the  court. 

The  system  is  so  arranged  that  a  boy,  whose  deportment  is 
fairly  good,  will  have,  at  the  proper  time,  a  sufficient  amount  to 
his  credit  to  make  him  entitled  to  eligibility  for  parole.  As  the 
desire  nearest  the  heart  of  most  inmates  confined  in  any  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  is  the  earliest  release,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  plan 
serves  to  give  the  currency  of  the  republic  the  highest  possible 
value  in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens  and  tends,  in  a  practical  and 
effective  manner  /to  promote  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  The 
fact  that  infringement  of  the  laws  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
fine  makes  good  conduct  a  matter  of  financial  prudence  as  well 
as  an  essential  duty.  In  fact  the  -whole  financial  system  is  so 
organized  as  to  promote  good  citizenship  through  exactly  the 
same  methods  and  influences  as  make  the  institution  of  property 
the  great  conservative  element  in  the  everyday  life  of  all  people. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  boys  of  such  imma- 
ture age  and  laboring  under  such  limitations  as  these  boys  in 
regard  to  previous  training  and  present  environment,  could  insti- 
tute and  put  into  successful  operation  an  organization  so  complex 
and  far  reaching  as  the  Junior  Republic  without  the  sympathy 
and  intelligent  supervision  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  rule,  however,  invariably  observed  by  these  officers, 
is,  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  and  to  leave  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  republic  free  to  work  out  problems  presented  to 
them  in  their  own  way  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 
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And  indeed,  the  necessity  for  such  interference  arises  much  less 
frequently  than  might  be  supposed.  The  extent  to  which  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  and  the  administration  of  their  own 
affairs  can  be  safely  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  boys  themselves, 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  workings  of  the  system.  Debates  in  the  congress 
are  riot  always  conducted  according  to  strict  parliamentary  rules 
and  the  speeches  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  rhetorical  finish,  yet 
the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  the  members  and  the  sincere  efforts  made 
to  arrive  at  intelligent  and  practical  results  are  not  unworthy  of 
any  legislative  body  anywhere.  The  trial  court,  whose  judges 
and  officers  are  all  boys  belonging  to  the  republic,  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  administering  justice  in  a  manner  more  satis- 
factory, in  my  opinion,  both  to  the  boys  themselves  and  to  the 
authorities  of  the  reformatory,  than  could  possibly  be  done  where 
discipline  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  institution  officers. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  place  almost  all  of  the 
business  of  that  department  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  themselves. 
Even  where  superintendence  and  oversight  are  necessary,  it  is 
nearly  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  results  through  the  machinery 
provided  by  the  republic,  the  aim  being,  to  do  nothing  for  these 
boys  which  they  are  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

I  think  the  success  of  the  Junior  Republic  may  largely  be 
attributed  to  two  causes.  First,  to  the  fact,  as  above  suggested, 
that  it  is  a  throughly  genuine  institution  exercising  a  real  juris- 
diction and  dealing  in  a  practical  manner  with  the  problems  of 
the  everyday  life  of  its  citizens ;  second,  because  it  succeeds  in 
enlisting  the  active  interest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  its  mem- 
bers by  appealing  to  them  on  the  basis  of  human  nature  which  is 
much  the  same  in  the  boy  as  in  the  man  and  inside  of  a  reform- 
atory as  elsewhere.  When  all  government  came  from  without, 
and  the  officer  in  charge  was  the  embodiment  of  authority,  which, 
however  moderate  and  equitable  in  its  requirements,  was  essen- 
tially despotic  in  its  methods  of  administration,  active  loyalty 
as  a  factor  of  control  was  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  highest 
and  generally  the  only  motive  for  obedience  was  necessity.  In 
most  cases  the  boy  obeyed  because  he  felt  himself  unable  to  resist 
and  not  from  moral  choice  or  because  he  considered  that  he  was 
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under  any  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  The  informer  was  in  his 
eyes,  a  traitor.  He  might  be  a  good  boy  and  a  model  inmate 
but  he  was  rarely  more  than  a  passively  acquiescent  one.  His 
attitude  was  always  that  of  the  subject  rather  than  that  of  the 
citizen.  The  Junior  Republic  engages  his  loyalty  and  enlists  his 
active  interest.  It  is  an  institution  that  belongs  to  him  and  in 
the  management  and  control  of  which  he  has  a  voice  and  a  vote. 
Violation  of  its  laws  is  an  offence  against  the  Commonwealth  and 
as  such,  something  to  be  frowned  upon  and  put  down.  He  is 
still  a  subject  but  he  is  also  a  citizen,  and  both  his  interests  and 
ambitions  impel  him  to  be  a  good  citizen.  There  are,  of  course, 
bad  citizens  in  the  Junior  Republic  just  as  there  are  bad  citizens 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  their  refractory  attitude  does  not  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  their  fellows  and  they  find  themselves  under  the 
ban  of  public  opinion  which  in  every  community  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  for  good  or  evil. 

Considered  as  a  system  of  administration,  as  a  means  by 
which  an  important  department  of  the  reformatory  may  be 
managed  and  its  inmates  kept  in  order  and  induced  to  perform 
their  several  tasks  the  Junior  Republic  has  fully  justified  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted.  But  far  more  important  than 
this  must  be  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  moral  attitude  and 
habits  of  thought  of  its  citizens.  The  boy  who  goes  out  of  the 
reformatory  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  constituted  authority, 
with  the  habit  of  feeling  himself  to  be  a  citizen  with  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  any  other  citizen,  has  gained  much 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  future 
career.  Fear  of  punishment  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  least  effective 
preventive  of  crime  and  the  boy  who  has  learned  the  habit  of 
obeying  only  when  he  is  afraid  to  disobey  has  a  poor  start  on 
the  road  to  future  probity  and  usefulness.  The  development 
of  laudable  ambitions  and  wholesome  ideals  should  ever  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  any  system  for  the  training  of  youth.  Judged  by 
this  standard  the  Junior  Republic,  in  my  opinion,  stands  high 
among  reformative  agencies.  It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  radical  change  for  the  better  which  has  taken  place  in  this 
department  since  its  organization.  Hope  and  courage  and  self- 
respect  have  been  promoted;  conscientious  and  habitual  perform- 
ance of  duty  have  become  the  rule  and  instinctive  love  of  order 
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and  respect  for  law,  which  are  such  essential  factors  in  the  main- 
tenance of  every  government,  have  become  the  habitual  attitude 
of  the  boys  who  form  the  citizenship  of  the  Junior  Republic. 

I  wish  to  say  this  that  of  the  boys  who  have  gone  out  on 
parole  since  this  republic  has  been  in  force  in  this  institution, 
very  few  have  been  returned.  I  think  in  the  past  eighteen  months 
not  to  exceed 'four  boys  have  been  returned. 

I  believe,  so  far  as  this  class  of  boys  are  concerned,  that  we 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  solved  the  problem  of  making  good  citi- 
zens out  of  these  boys  by  inculcating  in  them  the  idea  of  business 
habits  and  the  habit  of  being  truthful. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  now  come  to  the  principal  event  on  our 
program  for  to-night  which  is  an  address  prepared  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  this  Congress,  who  has  attended  and  read  some 
of  the  most  valuable  papers '  presented.  Mr.  Smith  occupies  a 
very  high  rank  among  the  members  of  his  profession  in  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  I  know  that  we  shall  listen  to  him 
with  great  interest  and  profit.  His  subject  is  "Is  Crime  Increas- 
ing in  the  United  States."  Mr.  Smith,  please  come  forward  and 
take  the  platform. 

IS    CRIME   INCREASING. 

• 

BY    MR.    EUGENE   SMITH,   NEW   YORK   CITY,    N.   Y. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  belief  prevails, 
almost  universally,  that  crime  in  the  United  States  is  increasing — 
increasing  far  more  rapidly  than -the  growth  of  the  population. 
This  belief  finds  constant  expression  in  books,  in  reports  of  benev- 
olent societies,  in  periodical  literature,  in  the  issues  of  the  news- 
paper press ;  we  are  continually  listening  to  proclamations  of  it 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  from  legislative  assemblies 
and  in  daily  conversation.  Nearly  every  appeal  in  behalf  of  any 
moral  or  social  reform  is  fortified  by  the  statement  that  crime 
is  increasing ;  and  this  statement  goes  unchallenged,  whatever 
exception  may  be  taken  to  other  arguments  urged. 

These  allegations  about  the  increase  of  crime  are  often  made 
in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  as  if  the  fact  were  merely 
an  unfortunate  incident  of  modern  life,  and  without  any  proper 
conception  of  its  appalling  significance.  Crime  is  the  one  fatal 
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malady  which  has  destroyed  all  the  nations  and  the  civilizations 
that  have  become  extinct  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  crime 
is  really  increasing,  no  other  possible  symtom  in  our  national 
life  can  be  so  alarming ;  it  means  that  the  process  of  national 
disintegration  is  progressing ;  a  process  which,  unless  arrested, 
must  inevitably  end  in  death. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  crime  is  not  really  increasing,  then 
the  popular  prevalence  of  belief  to  the  contrary  is  productive  of 
incalculable  harm.  The  immense  expenditures  of  energy  and  of 
money  in  philanthropic  and  charitable  and  religious  enterprises 
seems,  under  this  false  belief,  to  be  fruitless.  Prison  reform  and 
all  measures  for  the  reclamation  of  criminals  are  discredited  as 
chimeras.  Effort  to  make  the  world  better  is  enervated  or  para- 
lysed, and  a  spirit  of  despairing  pessimism  makes  the  contest 
against  crime  appear  a  hopeless  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  propound  a  topic  bearing  a  deeper 
and  more  practical  importance  than  the  question — Is  Crime  In- 
creasing? 

In  most  of  the  utterances  on  this  subject,  the  increase  of 
crime  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact  so  universally  admitted  as  to  render 
it  superfluous  to  adduce  any  evidence  in  its  support.  But  when- 
ever the  attempt  is  made  to  fortify  the  statement  by  proof,  appeal 
is  always  had  to  the  statistics  of  crime.  Even  then,  it  is  generally 
deemed  sufficient  to  allege  that  "statistics  show  that  crime  is 
increasing",  without  entering  upon  any  particular  analysis  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  increase  of  crime  is 
to  be  proved,  statistics  are  the  only  source  from  which  positive 
and  conclusive  evidence  can  be  sought.  If  the  statistics  fail  to 
furnish  such  evidence,  then  the  question  whether  crime  is  or  is 
not  increasing  becomes  an  open  one — a  question  to  be  decided 
upon  probable  evidence,'  by  the  weighing  of  countless  facts  and 
tendencies  and  inferences  pointing,  some  to  one  conclusion  and 
some  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  becomes  the  first  duty,  then, 
to  inquire  whether  the  statistics  of  crime  yield  any  answer  to  the 
question  and,  if  so,  what  answer. 

Before  entering  upon  a  closer  examination  of  these  statistics 
there  is  one  preliminary  consideration  that  is  entitled  to  some 
weight.  Within  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  sense  of 
the  value  of  statistics  and  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  thor- 
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oughness  in  their  collection.  Improved  methods  both  in  the 
gathering  and  the  tabulation  of  facts  have  been  developed  by 
experience ;  and,  in  each  successive  census,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  fewer  omissions  and  errors,  a  fuller  and  more  com- 
prehensive enumeration.  It  would  be  surprising  therefore  if, 
from  this  cause  alone,  in  the  department  of  crime  as  well  as  in 
all  other  departments,  the  more  thorough  and  searching  methods 
of  doing  the  work  should  not  show  a  relatively  increasing  number 
of  prisoners. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Census  is  concerned,  this  is  an 
unfortunate  year  for  the  examination  of  its  returns.  Although 
more  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  census  of  1900  was 
taken,  no'  publication  of  its  results  relating  to  crime  has  yet  issued 
from  the  census  bureau ;  and  I  am  informed  that  a  year  more 
must  pass  before  such  publication  can  be  looked  for.  The  census 
of  1890  is  therefore  the  latest  one  available  for  the  present  pur- 
poses. 

All  official  statistics  of  crime  are  necessarily  confined  to 
those  cases  that  come  before  the  courts.  They  are  of  three 
classes,  relating  to  arrests,  convictions  and  imprisonments.  They 
aim  to  give  the  number  and  classifications  of  the  following  per- 
sons :  ( i )  those  arrested,  and  the  offences  of  which  they  are 
accused,  (2)  those  convicted  or  acquitted,  and  of  what  offence, 
and  (3)  those  imprisoned,  for  what  crime  and  for  what  term. 

First,  as  to  arrests,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  total  number  of  arrests  made  would  furnish  some  criterion  of 
the  volume  of  crime ;  for  every  arrest,  it  has  'been  asserted,  repre- 
sents a  crime ;  known  to  have  been  committed,  whether  the  person 
arrested  is  the  one  guilty  of  it  or  not.  This  position,  however, 
is  entirely  erroneous.  When  the  commission  of  a  crime  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  authorities,  no  arrest 
whatever  is  made  in  some  cases,  either  because  the  guilty  person 
has  escaped  and  cannot  be  caught,  or  because  there  is  no  ground 
of  suspicion  against  any  particular  person  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  warrant  his  arrest.  In  most  cases,  however,  several 
arrests  are  made,  of  persons  suspected  of  having  committed  the 
crime  or  of  being  confederates  or  of  having  guilty  knowledge 
regarding  it.  Further  investigation  and  changed  detective  theo- 
ries may  lead  to  a  new  set  of  arrests,  and  so  it  may  happen  that 
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five,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  may  undergo  arrest  for  a  single 
known  crime,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  proved  guilty.  Many 
arrests  are  made  of  suspicious  characters  who  are  detained  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  crime  known  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. All  these  circumstances  result  in  the  fact,  shown  by  such 
local  statistics  as  have  been  published,  that  only  one  person  out 
of  every  three  or  four  arrested  is  actually  convicted.  Add  to  this 
fact  the  consideration  that  many  crimes  are  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  authorities  at  all,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  number  of  arrests  made  not  only  forms  no  measure  of 
the  volume  of  crime,  but  really  throws  absolutely  no  light  what- 
ever on  the  question. 

Secondly,  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  would  have  a  greater  significance.  But  we 
possess  no  general  statistics  relating  to  convictions,  as  we  have 
none  regarding  arrests.  A  few  of  the  larger  cities  publish  such 
statistics,  which  have,  of  course  an  importance  which  is  purely 
local  and  limited.  No  statistics  exist  from  which  any  knowledge 
can  be  gained  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of  crime 
throughout  the  United  States  within  any  year.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  agency  possessing  authority  less  than  that  of  the  Federal 
government  to  gather  this  knowledge.  To  do  this  involves  the 
scrutiny  and  analysis  of  the  records  of  countless  courts  having 
criminal  jurisdiction;  state  courts  in  every  state,  county  courts 
in  every  county,  city  courts  in  every  city,  inferior  local  tribunals 
and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  town,  village  and 
hamlet,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  herculean  work  will  ever  be  attempted 
but  until  it  is  accomplished  it  will  be  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  actual  number  of  convictions  for  crime  within  the  United 
States  is  increasing  or  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 

The  only  general  statistics  relating  to  crime  in  this  country 
are  those  contained  in  the  United  States  Census ;  and  these  give 
simply  the  number  and  classification  of  prisoners  under  confine-, 
ment  on  a  certain  day,  comprising  however,  persons  awaiting 
trial  and  those  detained  as  witnesses  who  are  not  of  course  then 
convicted  of  crime;  such  unconvicted  prisoners  constitute  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  number. 
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If  we  possessed  complete  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
persons  actually  convicted  and  sentenced  for  crime  from  year  to 
year,  it  would  be  possible  to  gain  knowledge  whether  the  number 
of  such  convictions  was  increasing  or  diminishing.  But  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  afford  no  convincing  evidence  upon 
this  question.  The  population  of  a  prison  is  constantly  varying ; 
it  depends  not  so  much  on  the  number  of  annual  convictions  as 
upon  the  duration  of  the  sentences.  These  sentences  vary  in 
length  from  a  few  days  to  twenty  years  and  upward ;  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  them  are  sentences  for  life.  It  follows  that 
a  large  fraction  of  the  prison  population  is  composed  of  inmates 
who  are  old  residents  representing  convictions  had  many  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the  short  term  prisoners  are  constantly 
coming  and  going,  in  irregular  numbers.  The  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  sentences  is  infinitely  variable  and,  with  the  expira- 
tion of  each  sentence,  the  population  of  the  prison  is  reduced, 
while  it  is  increased  by  each  new  commitment.  It  may  occur 
that  an  unusual  number  of  sentences,  though  pronounced  years 
apart  in  the  past,  happening  to  concur  in  expiring  the  same 
month,  largely  reduce  the  population  on  the  last  day  of  that 
month.  By  a  like  contingency,  few  sentences  may  happen  to 
expire  in  a  given  month,  while  the  number  of  new  commitments 
may  prove  unusually  large,  thus  swelling  the  population  at  the 
end  of  such  month.  From  these  causes,  the  population  of  a 
prison  is  continually  and  largely  shiftng  in  size  from  month  to 
month  and  even  day  to  day.  If  we  knew  the  average  daily  popu- 
lation throughout  the  year,  we  might  fairly  compare  one  year 
with  another.  But  the  comparison  of  one  day,  arbitrarily  taken, 
with  anothed  day  ten  years  later  can  yield  no  result  of  much  value 

for  any  purpose. 
\ 

The  number  of  convictions  may  be  the  same  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  yet  the  prison  population  may  either  increase 
or  decrease  during  those  years.  If  the  new  convictions  are  for 
short  terms,  they  may  be  more  than  counter-balanced  by  the 
expiration  of  old  sentences  and  the  prison  population  will  dimin- 
ish ;  if  the  new  convictions  are  for  long  terms,  the  prison  popu- 
lation will  increase  from  year  to  year.  To  illustrate  by  a  concrete 
example ;  take  a  prison  which  receives  all  the  felon  convicts  from 
a  given  district  and  suppose  that  100  persons  are  convicted  every 
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year  within  that  district  of  felonies  the  punishment  for  which  is 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years ; 
also  suppose  that  the  judges,  being  of  lenient  temper,  sentence  all 
the  100  convicts  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  population  of 
the  prison  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  will  be  100;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  all  of  the  100  who  were  sentenced  the  first  year 
will  have  been  discharged,  and  the  prison  will  still  contain  the  100 
prisoners  who  were  sentenced  during  the  second  year;  and  so 
on,  at  the  end  of  every  successive  year,  the  number  and  term  of 
conviction  being  constant,  the  prison  population  remains  constant, 
numbering  exactly  100.  There  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease, 
suppose  now,  that  "the  term  of  the  sentences  is  increased  from 
one  year  to  the  full  term  of  five  years,  whether  because  of  judges 
of  sterner  temperament  or  because  the  crimes  are  attended  by 
circumstances  demanding  a  severer  punishment,  and  observe  the 
result.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  prison  will  contain  100 
prisoners ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  it  will  contain  the  same 
100  prisoners  convicted  during  the  first  year  and  also  100  more 
convicted  during  the  second,  year,  making  the  total  population 
200.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  will  contain  the  200  prison- 
ers convicted  during  the  first  and  second  years  and  100  additional 
prisoners  convicted  during  the  third  year:  Thus  for  five  suc- 
cessive years  the  prison  population  would  increase  every  year 
100  per  cent  on  the  population  of  the  first  year;  and  yet  during 
all  that  time  the  number  of  yearly  convictions  had  remained 
constant  without  either  increase  or  diminution.  Of  course  this 
hypothetical  case  could  never  occur  exactly  as  supposed,  but  it 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  causes  that  constantly 
exist  and  which  render  it  impossible  to  draw7  any  conclusive 
inference  from  an  increase  of  prison  population  that  there  is  any 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions. 

But  passing  all  this  by,  let  us  compare  the  census  of  1890 
with  that  of  1880.  The  result  may  be  stated  in  a  word ;  the 
census  of  1890  shows  that  there  were  146  more  prisoners  for 
every  million  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  than  there 
were  ten  years  before ;  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  less  than  fifteen  thousandths  (15/000)  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  a  chemical  analysis,  this  fraction 
might  well  be  called  a  "trace".  But  it  constitutes  the  only  statis- 
tical foundation  for  the  popular  outcry  that  crime  is  increasing. 
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This  slight  variation  between  the  one  census  and  the  other  may 
well  be  accounted  for  by  those  considerations  already  advanced 
showing  that  an  increase  in  prison  populations  may  be  owing  to 
other  causes  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions.  The 
one  fact  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other. 

Waiving  these  considerations,  however,  and  granting  the 
utmost  force  to  the  increase  shown  by  the  census,  what  is  the 
extreme  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  it?  Manifestly  this 
— that  for  every  million  of  the  population  146  more  persons 
stood  convicted  of  crime  in  1890  than  in  1880 — that  ten  years 
showed  this  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  crime. 
But  such  a  conclusion  falls  very  far  short  of  yielding  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  with  which  we  are  engaged.  Our  inquiry  is  not 
whether  the  number  of  convictions  for  crime  is  increasing  but 
whether  the  number,  of  criminals  and  of  crimes  committed  is 
increasing. 

It  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  all  official  statistics  relate  to 
those  cases  of  crime  that  are  detected  and  acted  upon  by  the 
public  authorities.  These  cases,  when  compared  with  the  crimes 
that  go  undetected  and  unpunished,  constitute  but  a  fraction  and 
doubtless  a  very  minor  fraction,  of  the  total  volume  of  crime. 

There  is  in  the  country  a  large  body  of  habitual  crimnals, 
out  of  prison  and  at  large,  who  are  leading  a  life  of  crime ;  this 
means  that  they  are  continually  committing  crimes,  as  a  business 
and  means  of  livelihood.  How  numerous  this  class  is,  there  are 
of  course  no  means  of  accurately  determining.  Estimates  made 
by  students  of. the  subjects  vary  considerably.  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Boies,  author  of  the  "Science  of  Penology",  estimates  that  there 
are  ten  times  as  many  criminals  at  large  as  there  are  confined 
under  sentence ;  five  times,  is  the  lowest  estimate  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  total  number 
of  criminals  in  the  country  is  larger,  several  times  over,  than 
those  actually  confined  under  sentence  at  any  one  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  novices  in  crime. are  more  likely  to  be 
detected  and  caught  than*the  older  and  more  experienced  offend- 
ers. Success  in  a  criminal  career  depends  absolutely  on  the 
secrecy  with  which  each  crime  is  committed  and  the  skill  with 
which  every  clue  that  may  lead  to  detection  is  effaced.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  a  wary  and  astute  criminal  may  carry  on  his 
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depredations  upon  the  public  for  a  long  series  of  years,  com- 
mitting hundreds  of  crimes,  before  Nemesis  overtakes  him. 
There  are  doubtless  unnumbered  instances  where  crime  is  habit- 
ually practiced  during  a  lifetime  and  never  detected  and  punished. 
The  conditions  of  modern  life  and  the  congestion  of  populations 
favor  concealment.  A  man  can  commit  a  burglary  in  New  York, 
take  rapid  flight  and  within  twenty-four  hours  be  buried  in  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  a  1000  miles  away ;  or,  by  turning  a  corner, 
he  may  plunge  into  the  tide  of  people  moving  up  and  down  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  like  Broadway,  and  become  as  effectually 
hidden  from  a  pursuer  as  if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  the  north 
woods. 

Besides  the  numerous  cases  of  crime  the  perpetrators  of 
which  are  never  discovered,  there  are  many  crimes  that  are  never 
disclosed  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  victims,  actuated  by  various  motives,  choose  to  suffer  their 
wrongs  in  silence.  They  fear  that  their  commercial  credit  will 
be  impaired  if  it  is  known  that  they  have  sustained  loss  by 
robbery ;  they  may  shrink  from  the  publicity  of  appearing  as  pros- 
ecutors, or  they  may  distrust  the  police  or  fear  the  vengeance 
of  the  offender  or  of  his  accomplices ;  they  may  lack  the  public 
spirit  to  press  a  prosecution  which  can  bring  no  visible  reward  to 
themselves  or  they  may  be  restrained  by  feelings  of  pity  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  offender  because  he  is  a  relative  or  because  he  is 
repentant  or  because  he  has  an  innocent  family  dependent  upon 
him.  Then  there  are  the  many  cases  where  miscarriage  of  justice 
occurs  through  defective  evidence  or  perjured  testimony  or  tech- 
nical flaws  of  criminal  procedure. 

Consideration  like  these,  which  might  be  largely  amplified, 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  not  one  crime  in.  a  hundred  results  in 
the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  the  wrong-doer.  The  great 
mass  of  crime  that  burdens  the  people  is  committed  by  criminals 
who  go  unpunished  and  cut  no  figure  in  any  official  statistics  of 
crime.  It  is  utterly  futile  to  search  the  census  enumeration  of 
prisoners  for  any  criterion,  or  even  for  any  light,  to  aid  in 
estimating  either  the  volume  of  crime  or  the  number  of  criminals. 

The  census  statistics  of  crime  are  valuable  for  one  purpose ; 
they  afford  some  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  government  in 
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the  repression  of  crime.  They  show  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  for  the  time  being  segregated  from  the  body  of  active  crim- 
inals and  rendered  harmless  to  the  public.  The  criminal  class  is 
divided  into  two  sections ;  Section  A,  those  who  are  in  prison — 
Section  B,  those  who  are  out  of  prison.  These  sections  are  in 
inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  If  one  section  is  increased,  the. other 
is  by  so  much  diminished.  Is  it  not  evident  that  every  criminal 
at  large  who  is  caught  and  imprisoned  not  only  increases  the 
number  of  prisoners  but  decreases  the  number  of  criminals  at 
large?  The  true  aim  of  our  whole  system  of  criminal  law  is  to 
gather  into  the  prisons  all  who  commit  crime,  leaving  at  large 
no  criminals  at  all ;  to  make  Section  A,  absorb  the  whole  of 
Section  B.  If  this  legitimate  aim  should  ever  be  fulfilled,  then 
and  then  only  would  the  census  returns  register  the  number  of 
criminals  and  afford  a  measure  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
crime. 

But,  as  the  facts  now  are,  the  census  returns  indicate  only 
how  far  this  aim  has  been  accomplished  and  to  what  extent  the 
process  of  absorption  of  the  criminal  class  into  the  prisons  has 
been  carried.  An  increased  prison  population  may  be  owing  to 
increased  energy  and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law  and,  instead  of  furnishing  ground  of  apprehension  and  alarm, 
give  evidence  of  advance  made  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

The  fact  that  there  are  more  criminals  out  of  prison  than  in 
prison  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  statisticians.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  these,  Mr.  Rowland  P.  Falkner,  in  a  very  exhaustive 
and  conclusive  article,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  Census  furnish  no  grounds  for 
deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  crime  is  increasing.  He  is 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  certain  changes  in  the  method  of 
taking  the  census  of  prisoners  might  result  in  throwing  some 
light  upon  it,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  a  certain  assumption 
regarding  the  criminals  out  of  prison.  He  says :  "it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  number  of  cases  (of  crime)  undiscovered 
and  unpunished  maintains  a  more  or  less  consistent  relation  to 
the  total  number  of  offences  against  the  law.  Unless  this  assump- 
tion, which  is  akin  to  many  which  must  be  made  in  statistical 
science,  be  accepted,  the  possibility  of  crime  statistics  vanishes." 
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The  assumption  demanded  by  Mr.  Falkner  is  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  convictions  and  imprisonments  must  be  taken 
to  imply  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  undetected 
and  unpunished  crimes ;  that  is,  as  the  number  of  criminals  in 
prison  increases,  there  is  an  increase  in  like  ratio  of  the  number 
of  criminals  at  large.  This  assumption  is  at  the  most  only  a 
presumption  and  by  no  means  a  conclusive  presumption.  An 
increase  of  prison  population  may  arise  from  many  causes  other 
than  an  increase  of  crime ;  it  often  results  from  changes  in  the 
law ;  *it  is  sure  to  follow  a  more  thorough  or  a  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  assumption  that  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions  indicates  an  increased  volume  of  crime,  if  it  has 
any  basis  at  all  in  fact,  must  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  reserve. 

When  the  annual  capture  of  seals  off  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  continent  amounted  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  was  the 
position  ever  taken  that  the  large  increase  in  the  yearly  catch 

*A  signal  example  of  misleading  variations  in  criminal  statistics  is 
afforded  by  the  history  of  legislation  regarding  drunkenness  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts.  By  a  law  of  that  State  passed  many  years  ago,  intoxi- 
cation in  a  public  place  constituted  the  "crime  of  drunkenness,"  and  statis- 
tics were  published  annually  showing  the  number  of  arrests  and  convic- 
tions for  that  crime.  In  1890  the  number  of  such  convictions  was  25,582 ; 
in  1892  the  number  had  fallen  off  to  8,634.  Statistically,  here  was  a  vast 
apparent  reduction  of  crime — sixty-six  per  cent,  in  two  years.  It  appears 
however,  that  in  1891  a  statute  was  passed  which  made  the  punishment 
for  drunkenness  (which  had  formerly  been  a  petty  fine)  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  conferred  powers  upon  police  captains 
to  discharge  persons  so  arrested  without  bringing  them  into  court ;  prac- 
tically, only  those  who  were  arrested  for  the  third  time  within  the  year 
preceding  the  arrest  were  brought  befor  the  courts.  The  act  of  1891  was 
quickly  followed  in  other  statutes  which  effected  substantially  a  return 
to  the  old  system ;  fines  were  restored  and  the  powers  of  the  police  to 
discharge  were  abrogated.  And,  as  a  natural  result,  the  number  of  annual 
convictions  for  drunkenness  rose  in  four  years  to  19,428  and  the  number 
of  arrests  from  56,512  in  1891  to  104.8/1  in  1896.  These  striking  statistical 
fluctuations  yielded  absolutely  no  proof  of  either  the  decrease  or  the  in- 
crease of  crime  or  even  of  drunkenness;  they  simply  registered  the  effect 
of  changes  in  legislation. 

So,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  substitution  of  salaries,  in  lieu  of 
fees  in  criminal  cases  for  the  sheriff  has  reduced  prison  population  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  (Annual  Report  of  Prison  Association  of  N.  Y. 
for  1903.) 
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indicated  a  corresponding  increase  in  herds,  because  there 
was  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  number  of  seals  killed  and  the 
number  left?  On  the  contrary,  all  the  world  knew  that  the  seals 
were  being  exterminated.  A  few  years  ago,  by  like  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter,  the  stock  of  deer  in  the  Adirondacks  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  To  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  new  game- 
laws  were  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced,  with  the  result  that  the 
killing  of  deer  has  been  very  greatly  restricted.  If  we  are  bound 
to  assume  that  the  number  of  deer  taken  maintains  a  more  or  less 
consistent  relation  to  the  total  number  of  deer,  it  would  follow 
that  the  stock  of  deer  was  increasing  and  multiplying  during  all 
the  period  of  unrestrained  killing  and  that  it  is  now  slowly  dwind- 
ling away.  The  absurdity  of  the  assumption  appears  in  the  fact 
known  to  every  resident  and  visitor  in  the  Adirondacks,  that  the 
deer  have  so  increased  in  number  within  the  past  few  years  that 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  find  them  almost  a  nuisance  on 
their  farm  lands.  What  is  true  of  seals  and  of  deer  is  not  less 
true  of  criminals ;  the  more  caught  the  fewer  remain  uncaught. 

If  the  considerations  thus  far  advanced  are  sound,  they  in- 
volve some  important  conclusions.  No  criminal  statistics  yield, 
or  can  be  made  to  yield,  any  answer  to  the  question  whether 
crime  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  They  must  relate  only  to 
known  and  punished  crime,  and  cannot  throw  any  certain  light 
upon  the  vast  volume  of  crime  which  ever  remains  unknown  and 
unpunished.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  judicial 
prosecution  of  crime  is  only  one  of  the  agencies  laboring  for  the 
reduction  of  crime.  There  are  many  influences,  social,  philan- 
thropic, educational,  religious,  that  are  warring  against  crime  with 
far  greater  potency  than  the  law  can  wield.  It  may  happen, 
through  the  action  of  such  influences,  controlling  the  social  envi- 
ronment, that  the  volume  of  crime  may  be  diminishing  without 
any  evidence  of  the  fact  appearing  in  criminal  statistics. 

The  answer  to  the  question  whether  crime  is  increasing  or  de- 
creasing can  never  be  based  on  mathematical  or  demonstrative 
evidence.  The  problem  involves  too  many  unknown  and  secret 
elements  .and  admits  of  only  a  probable  solution.  In  nearly  all 
important  sociological  questions  ? — Is  drunkenness  increasing  ?  Is 
integrity  in  fiduciary  relations  declining?  Does  education  dimin- 
ish vice?  There  are  numerous  known  facts  and  instances  from 
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which  deductions  can  be  drawn,  some  tending  toward  an  affirma- 
tive and  some  toward  a  negative  answer ;  but  when  these  deduc- 
tions have  been  compared  and  measured,  and  generalizations  have 
been  formed  to  cover  unknown  facts  and  instances,  the  final 
answer  is  all  that  human  knowledge  can  attain  to,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  is  probably  true.  The  inquiry 
regarding  crime  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  pre-eminently 
one  of  this  kind,  admitting  of  no  dogmatic  answer  but  demanding 
the  careful  weighing  of  evidences  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
probable  truth.  Indeed,  there  enter  into  the  question  so  many 
uncertain  and  unknown  factors  that  the  answer  is  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  a  subjective  bias,  owing  to  the  personal  temperament 
of  the  inquirer.  The  pessimist,  who  scents  decay  and  coming 
disaster  in  nearly  all  the  manifestations  of  life,  may  perhaps  con- 
vince himself  that  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  crime  must  neces- 
sarily spread  until  it  becomes  universal.  A  person  of  sanguine 
temper,  viewing  the  signs  of  the  times  with  hopeful  spirit,  may 
well  find  grounds  of  confident  belief  that  crime  is  declining  and 
not  growing. 

The  changed  conditions  of  modern  life  lend  a  deceptive  color 
in  many  ways  to  the  popular  belief  that  crime  is  increasing.  The 
congestion  of  population  in  cities  restricts  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Personal  desires  and  habits  and  tastes  that  have  free 
range  in  the  open  country  have  to  be  curbed  by  law  in  the  city  lest 
they  infringe  upon  the  comfort  and  the  rights  of  the  public.  Then 
the  rapid  progress  in  invention  and  in  the  arts,  producing  changes 
in  the  methods  of  locomotion,  in  the  character  of  buildings,  in  the 
habits  of  life,  all  compressing  the  inhabitants  of  cities  into  closer 
contact — 'the  numerous  adaptations  of  electricity  in  trolley  cars, 
electric  lights,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone — all  these  changes 
demand  legal  safeguards  against  possible  abuse.  Thus  it  is  that 
within  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  vast  growth  in  the 
criminal  law  by  the  enactment  of  city  ordinances  and  state  and 
federal  statutes  greatly  enlarging  the  number  of  acts  prohibited 
by  law.  Most  of  these  prohibited  acts  are  misdemeanors,  the 
commission  of  which  proceeds  from  careless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others,  from  greed  or  passion  or  ill-temper,  rather  than 
from  a  really  criminal  purpose.  But  misdemeanors  are  legally 
classed  as  crimes,  and  these  misdemeanants  swell  the  number  of 
nominal  criminals. 
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The  newspaper  is  the  most  powerful  influence  in  fostering  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  increase  of  crime.  It  is  within  the  past 
twenty  years  that  crime  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  leading  staple 
of  news.  As  the  extension  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  has 
brought  all  parts  of  the  continent  into  close  and  instantaneous 
communication,  the  vendors  of  news  have  eagerly  gathere4  from 
every  quarter  detailed  accounts  of  crimes  committed.  These 
accounts,  chronicled  in  the  daily  newspaper  and  embracing,  as 
they  do,  reports  from  the 'whole  country,  present  a  most  formid- 
able and  impressive  aggregate.  Some  newspapers,  of  the  lowest 
type,  but  of  the  widest  circulation"  among  the  masses,  give  such 
prominence  and  embellishment  to  their  criminal  reports  that  an 
undiscriminating  reader  might  be  led  to  infer  that  crime  is  the 
leading  interest  and  industry  of  the  country.  But  all,  even  the 
most  reputable,  newspapers  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
their  space  to  the  reports  of  crime.  It  may  be  urged  in  defence 
of  such  publication  that  it  is  better  that  crime  should  be  publicly 
exposed  than  that  it  should  be  covered  up  and  hidden ;  that  the 
publication  militates  against  the  commission  of  crime  by  making 
concealment  more  difficult  and  so  has  a  deterrent  influence ;  and 
that  newspaper  enterprise  aids  the  public  authorites  in  detecting 
crime  and  in  procuring  evidence  to  secure  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  bad 
results  flowing  from  these  publications.  They  exert  an  inciting 
and  instructive,  rather  than  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  criminal 
class  and  are  doubtless  influential  in  producing  what  are  known  as 
occasional  "epidemics"  of  some  particular  form  of  crime.  Publi- 
cation of  minute  details,  accompanying  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
acts  by  way  of  criminal  suggestion  and  tends  largely  to  instigate 
further  crimes.  The  profuse  chronicling  of  crime  also  conveys  to 
the  public  mind  a  familiarity  with  crime  and  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  prevalence  which  are  distinctly  demoralizing  as  well  as  mis- 
leading. 

The  public  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
leading  sober,  honest  and  industrious  lives,  and  that  crime  is 
always  an  exceptional  and  morbid  act ;  that  for  every  defalcation, 
heralded  with  flaming  headlines,  there  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  trusts  honestly  and  conscientiously  administered ;  that 
for  every  house  plundered  by  burglars  there  are  myriads  of  homes 
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where  life  and  property  are  secure  and  where  no  invader  has  ever 
entered ;  that  for  every  dollar  lost  by  forgery,  there  are  untold 
millions  of  commercial  paper  passing  every  day  through  the  reg- 
ular channels  of  trade. 

To  properly  estimate  human  progress,  the  comparison  of  two 
successive  decades  or  two  successive  generations  gives  too  close  a 
perspective.  Turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  when 
our  ancestors  were  in  the  primitive  state  of  barbarism.  Then 
human  life  was  valued  lightly,  property  was  insecure,  cruelty  and 
unbridled  passion  and  the  strong  arm  dominated  the  race  and 
crime  was  well  nigh  universal.  Among  us,  the  descendants  of 
this  lawless  race,  crime  has  been  reduced  until  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  our  criminals,  giving  the  term  its  most  comprehensive 
meaning,  now  constitute  a  fraction  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  Few  traces  of  our  descent  are  recognizable.  Our 
land  is  dotted  all  over  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  asylums  and 
homes,  schools  and  churches;  there  are  countless  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  agencies  ever  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  weak  and  tempted  and  to  lift  up  the  fallen.  No  man  can  now 
assert  that  necessity  drives  him  to  crime  as  his  only  resource. 
Our  whole  social  environment  and  public  opinion  have  ostracised 
vice  and  crime  and  driven  them  to  cover  where  they  can  be  pfac- 
ticed  only  by  stealth.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  life  and  property  and  all  legal  rights  been  more  securely 
protected  against  lawless  invasion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  source  of  this  vast  and  beneficent 
development.  It  is  the  leaven  of  Christianity  that  has  pervaded 
and  vitalized  all  this  moral  evolution.  The  teachings  of  the 
gospel  have  moulded  that  healthy  public  opinion  which  believes  in 
righteousness,  which  condemns  vice  and  every  immorality,  which 
is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  charged 
with  ideas  and  sentiments  that  Christianity  originated,  uncon- 
sciously shapes  the  thought  and  inspires  the  conduct  of  many 
humanitarians  and  philanthropists  who  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  Christianity  and  even  reject  its  doctrines.  If  the  claim  here 
made,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  source  and  the  support  of 
our  system  of  law  and  order,  seem  exaggerated,  in  what  non- 
Christian  country,  I  ask,  are  life  and  property  secure  and  individ- 
ual rights  protected  as  they  are  among  Christian  nations  of  the 
world  ? 
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In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  a 
question  of  the  supremacy  of  Christianity.  If  the  Christian 
religion  decline  and  its  force  weaken,  crime  will  inevitably  in- 
crease ;  if  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gain  added 
power  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  crime  will  as  surely  decrease. 

So  far  as  the  church  is  an  exponent  of  Christianity  and 
affords  a  measure  of  its' progress  the  statistics  of  its  growth  are 
encouraging.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1903. 
assuming  that  since  the  year  1900  it  maintained  the  same  rate  of 
growth  as  during  the  decade  preceding,  was  about  80,000,000. 
The  membership  of  Christian  churches  in  1903  was  nearly 
30,000,000.  The  population  increased  during  the  past  thirteen 
years  less  than  27%,  and  during  the  same  thirteen  years  the  mem- 
bership of  the  churches  increased  over  42%.  In  other  words, 
the  church  membership  is  growing  faster  by  one  half  than  the 
population. 

A  Christian  faith  which  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity  can  hardly  fail  to  expect  a  pro- 
gressive decline  of  crime  and  in  the  far  future  its  final  extinction. 

THE  PRESIDENT.— In  a  few  moments  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
discussion  of  this  very  able  and  encouraging  paper. 

There  will  be  two  or  three  matters  which  will  come  up  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  for  discussion  which  will  not  leave  time  for 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place,  which  is  ready 
to  be  read ;  the  report  on  deceased  members  is  ready  and  I 
think  it  better  that  they  should  be  read  to-morrow  morning. 

Might  I  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  paper?  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  general  tone  and  sentiment  of 
his  paper  and  with  nearly  every  thing  he  says,  but  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  his  statement  with  regard  to  his  reason- 
ing on  this  question.  He  used  with  great  effect  the  illustration  of 
the  extermination  of  the  seals  and  the  slaughter  of  the  deer. 
There  is  another  side  to  that.  Almost  everything  can  be  turned 
and  looked  at  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Smith  himself  would  say  that  the  diminiir 
tion  of  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  state  of  New  York  does  not 
show  that  crime  has  decreased  rather  than  increased.  In  some 
way  it  may  be  true  that  the  number  of  prisoners  increasing  in  the 
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prison  does  not  show  that  crime  is  increasing  but  we  do  know  that 
if  crime  decreases  there  must  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  prisoners. 

If  there  were  no  seals  to  capture  there  would  be  no  catch  and 
there  would  be  no  trade  to  collect  from  and  there  would  be  no  seals 
in  the  markets  in  New  York  and  if  crime  decreased  we  should 
have  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

Now  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Whitman,  of  the 
county  jail  in  Chicago,  is  in  the  room.  I  would  like  to  have  him 
open  this  discussion.  I  wish  Mr.  Whitman  would  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  his  views. 

ADDRESS   BY  JOHX    L.    WHITMAN. 
JAILER     COOK     COUNTY     JAIL,     CHICAGO. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  don't  know  that  I 
am  fully  prepared  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  would  like  to 
give  in  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  crime  in  on  the  increase 
or  decrease.  I  have  been  quite  busy  in  taking  care  of  my  family 
on  the  inside. 

It  is  true  that  in  Chicago  in  our  jail  there  has  been  a  goodly 
number  of  prisoners  all  the  time  during  the  last  year.  Why  there 
has  been  that  large  number  might  not  be  because  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  crime.  There  has  been  a  class  of  crime  committed  in 
Chicago  that  has  been  brought  to  the  public  attention  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  might  appear  that  there  has  been  more  crime  than 
usual.  I  doubt  it  however.  What  I  have  noticed  particularly 
during  the  last  year  is  that  the  most  of  those  charged  with  crime 
and  brought  into  jail  are  not  the  old  offenders.  It  seems  that 
there  is  many  from  what  might  be  called  the  "hoodlum  class",  a 
set  of  yourig  men  that  are  developing  into  crime  and  it  has  occur- 
red to  me  that  such  cases  as  the  car  barn  robberies,  which  occurred 
about  a  year  ago,  and  which  cases  were  brought  up  before  the 
criminal  courts  and  into  the  publications  which  published  the 
story  of  their  crime,  set  many  young  men  on  the  wrong  road. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  done  in  our  institutions  to  prevent  that 
class  from  following  a  life  of  crime  and  I  believe  that  much  is 
being  done.  I  know  that  out  of  the  Cook  county  jail  there  goes 
many  young  men  especially  that  have  been  arrested  for  the  first 
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time  and  been  looked  upon  when  arrested  as  desperate,  yet  they 
have  gone  out  of  the  jail  never  to  return  charged  with  crime. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  this  morning  in  regard  to 
"Prison  Discipline",  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  refer  to  it  just  one 
moment,  I  believe  that  in  bringing  about  that  sort  of  discipline 
which  looks  toward  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  it  is  to  do  those  things  which  will  command  of  the 
prisoners  that  respect  for  the  law  and  officer  that  is  uplifting  to 
him  and  that  is  the  best  sort  of  discipline  that  can  be  maintained. 
I  thank  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Will  you  kindly  state  to  this  audience  what 
has  been  youc.  experience  as  to  the  reformation  of  criminals  as 
applied  to  the  short-time  prisoners. 

MR.  WHITMAN. — I  believe  that  the  jail  is  the  place  where  the 
foundation  for  all  movements  looking  toward  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  should  be  built.  The  jail  is  the  place  where  a  man  is 
first  brought  to  a  sudden  realization  of  the  vicious  life  he  has  been 
living.  It  is  there  he  has  a  chance  and  if  properly  embraced  it  is 
there  where  he  makes  his  start  on  the  road  to  reformation,  for  it  is 
there  where  he  gets  his  first  real  impression  of  the  law.  Even 
there  he  realizes  for  the  first  time  the  dangerous  path  he  is  follow- 
ing. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  individuals  representing  the 
various  classes  that  come  under  my  observation  as  prisoners  from 
the  time  they  are  first  committed  and  I  have  watched  for  an 
impression  made  upon  them  by  the  ooeration  of  the  law,  mostly  by 
the  court  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  t>y  the  officers  of  the 
jail.  If  such  impression  is  made  upon  them  as  to  cause  them  to 
feel  that  the  law  and  its  administrators  want  to.  help  them  in  over- 
coming their  weakness  and  to  aid  them  in  becoming  good  and 
useful  citizens,  they  go  out  better  men. 

I  have  watched  these  things  on  the  way  to  the  penitentiary 
with  a  convict,  or  to  the  reformatory,  when  they  are  apt  to  show 
their  true  disposition  and  give  expression  to  their  real  thoughts, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  an  impression  is  made  that  the  law  and 
its  administrators  are  really  interested  in  them  when  they  enter 
upon  the  service  of  their  sentence  and  they  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  regain  their  freedom  and  begin  to  prepare  to 
fortify  themselves  against  the  weakness  which  was  the  cause  of 
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their  downfall.  If  he  receives  no  such  impression  and  has  no 
such  thoughts  but  thinks  and  feels  that  you  look  upon  him  as  not 
worthy  of  anything  better  then  he  becomes  bitter  and  looks  forward 
to  his  release  in  order  to  be  avenged  upon  what  he  thinks  his 
unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  law. 

From  fourteen  years'  experience  at  the  jail,  during  all  which 
time  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  inmates,  and  in  contact  between  individuals,  it  is 
my  aim  to  first  destroy  the  influence  of  the  vicious  and  then  to  do 
those  things  that  will  aid  and  help  the  better  class  of  those  that 
go  right  back  into  society  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  them  back 
unharmed,  either  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied a  large  majority  go  out  better  men  than  when  they  came  in 
and  that  society  is  affected  accordingly. 

There  is  during  the  course  of  the  year  sixty-seven  hundred 
commitments  to  the  Cook  county  jail,  and  not  much  less  than  five 
thousand  go  out  after  having  spent,  on  an  average,  thirty  days. 
Each  has  felt  the  hand  of  the  law  and  are  made  either  better  or 
worse  and  it  is  my  aim  to  have  them  made  better. 

Prominent  among  the  movements  that  have  been  inaugurated 
in  the  jail  looking  towards  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners 
is  the  Moral  Improvement  movement,  and  everything  that  is  done 
under  the  name  of  this  association  is  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  its  members,  who  are  inmates  of  its  institutions.  I  conceived 
the  idea  and  I  found  that  by  consulting  with  representatives  of 
various  classes  I  could  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  whole  num- 
ber. Of  course  all  of  you  know  you  cannot  show  favoritism  in  an 
institution  of  that  kind  or  there  would  be  lots  of  breaches  of  disci- 
pline. We  aim  to  destroy  the  influence  of  that  class  that  is 
vicious  and  bad.  This  organization  holds  weekly  meetings.  If 
I  were  to  picture  to  you  one  of  these  meetings  you  would  hardly 
believe  me.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners 
being  gathered  into  one  room  and  after  all  are  seated  a  chairman 
is  appointed  and  takes  liis  seat  and  they  then  proceed  with  the 
rendition  of  the  program.  They  have  a  good  time  and  yet  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The  purpose  of  these  meet- 
ings, is  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves  and  to 
get  themselves  into  a  happy  and  safe  mood  and  then  deliver  to 
them  a  heart  to  heart  talk  or  lecture,  which  I  am  sure  benefits 
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every  one  of  them.  As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  these  meetings 
the  attendance  at  the  religious  services,  held  each  Sunday,  are 
large  and  a  more  attentive  audience  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  services  are  held  and  all  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  attend  either  service.  On  the  occasion  of 
services  I  am  the  only  officer  in  attendance  and  I  take  a  seat  with 
the  prisoners  anywhere  in  the  room,  oftentimes  sharing  with  them 
the 'hymn  and  singing  with  them  and  it  has  been  a  source  ot 
remark  over  and  over  again  with  the  minister  or  person  who  holds 
services  and  they  are  surprised  and  well  pleased  at  the  conduct 
displayed  and  reverence  shown  at  these  services.  I  believe  that 
all  this  is  brought  about  not  alone  through  religious  influences  but 
through  the  influences  of  what  is  known  as  the  Moral  Association. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  given  me. 

WARDEN  GARVIN. — Will  you  kindly  give  the  Congress  the 
number  of  men  in  the  Cook  county  jail  at  the  close  of  the  years 
1903  and  4? 

MR.  WHITMAN. — I  have  not  got  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue — 
the  difference  is  slight. 

MR.  GARVIN. — Which  way? 

MR.  WHITMAN. — Not  over  twenty-five  one  way  or  the  other 
and  my  impression  is  that  it  is  not -less  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

DISCUSSION. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Chicago  and  New  York  are  conspicuous 
for  their  wickedness — MR.  BARROWS,  will  you  speak  for  New 
York? 

MR.  S.  J.  BARROWS. — I  am  extremely  interested  in  the  paper 
this  evening.  I  have  been  conducting  an  investigation  in  New 
York  City  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  fee  system  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  the  sheriff  of  Brooklyn  a  while  ago  told  me 
that  he  used  to  have  730  prisoners  a  day,  all  that  the  jail  would 
hold.  Now,  though  Brooklyn  has  increased  in  population,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  five  hundred  prisoners 
daily.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  Brooklyn  getting  better?  I  hope 
so  and  I  feel  so  but  that  does  not  account  entirely  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  prisoners  each  day.  The  difference  is  that 
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they  have  put  the  sheriff  on  the  salary  system  and  there  is  no 
longer  the  temptation  to  fill  up  the  jail  with  prisoners  for  the  sake 
of  the  fee. 

I  went  up  with  one  of  our  pastors  last  year  and  found  one 
night  they  had  taken  sixteen  people,  bakers,  and  brought  them  in. 
They  were  brought  before  the  court  the  next  morning  and  dis- 
charged, but  they  had  not  any  record  of  these  people  as  having 
been  charged  with  certain  offences,  but  the  sheriff  got  his  fee  for 
two  days  for  board,  although  they  were  only  brought  in  at  night 
and  discharged  in  the  morning. 

The  whole  source  of  such  cases  can  be  found  and  has  been 
found  in  the  fee  system. 

The  change  to  the  salary  system  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  counties  and  not  only  that  but  from  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  jails.  However,  I  don't 
think  that  that  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  prison  population 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  think  that  there  are  other  facts 
which  show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  crime  in  the  City 
of  New  York  but  those  are  some  of  the  things  which  bear  on  the 
matter. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  fee  system,  at  times  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  law  the  whole  system  was  changed. 

Take  the  statistics  for  the  United  States  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation. I  concede  our  statistics  of  the  prison  population  does  not 
amount  to  a  great  deal,  nor  does  it  show  the  number  of  those 
out  on  parole,  so  we  do  not  really  get  an  idea  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  our  prison  population. 

We  ourselves  know  something  of  the  conditions  that  are 
about  us  and  I  think  we  can  have  testimony  on  some  other  basis 
than  that  of  statistics  that  the  world  on  the  whole  is  growing 
better  and  not  worse. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Warden  George  O.  Osborne,  keeper  state 
prison,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  could  say  something  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fee  system,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

MR.  OSBORNE. — I  would  rather  be  excused.  I  am  not  much 
of  a  speaker — I  am  a  worker. 
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ROBERT  J.  SPRAGUE,  Professor  Sociology  Knox  College,  Gales- 
burg. — Listening  to  Mr.  Smith's  paper  I  was  greatly  interested. 
In  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  however,  there  is  a  point  there  that  I  think 
he  is  rather  mistaken  on  and  that  is  the  results  of  the  statistics 
of  1880  and  1890.  As  I  remember  his  conclusion,  it  was  that  the 
increase  of  prisoners  from  1880  to  1890  in  the  United  States  was 
146  per  million  to  the  population  and  that  is  a  very  small  pro- 
portion. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  rather  an  unfair  way  to  look 
at  it.  One  ought  to  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in  some  such 
way  as  this:  In  1880  there  was  something  like  1350  prisoners 
per  million  population  and  in  1890  there  was  something  like 
1500  prisoners  per  million  population,  which  was  a  gain  of  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  and  which  seems  to  me  is  a  fairer  way  to  look 
at  statistics. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  have  explained. 
I  understood  Mr.  Smith  to  say  this  difference  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  judges  towards  crimi- 
nals. 

I  can  understand  how  that  could  take  place  in  localities  but 
what  I  cannot  understand  is  how  can  you  separate  one  state  from 
another  of  the  United  States.  And  again  in  going  back  to  1890, 
we  find  there  is  suddenly  an  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals 
per  million  of  population  and  if  that  is  a  matter  of  changes 
in  the  attitude  of  the  judges  towards  the  criminals,  it  can  work 
one  way  as  well  as  another  way.  Any  judge  could  have  taken  a 
severe  attitude  in  1880  as  well  as  in  1890.  These  statistics  are 
poor  and  narrow  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Then  again  there  has  been  published  in  our  periodicals  va- 
rious statistics  of  misdeeds.  Take  the  matter  of  divorce  in  the 
United  States  and  as  far  as  given  statistics,  they  all  lean  in  one 
direction. 

It  seems  to  me  not  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
people  come  to  have  that  feeling  that  crime  is  increasing  when 
you  get  these  statistics  that  pretend  to  have  some  authority  and 
they  all  lead  in  that  same  direction  and  then  on  the  other  hand 
is  the  argument  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  an  element  to  be  considered  and  that  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  and  we  can  say  that  crime  is  decreasing  actually  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  increasing  at  the  same  time  because  of  the 
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greater  efficiency  of  the  police  service.  And  now  to  explain  the 
difference  in  the  figures  we  must  assume  that  there  is  a  greater 
efficiency  of  police  service  in  1890  over  the  police  service  of  1880. 

MR.  KOREN,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. — I 
don't  believe  I  am  entitled  to  any  opinion  on  the  main  question. 
I  am  engaged  at  present  in  finding  out  what  I  can  find  out  and 
that  is  what  the  statistics  of  the  census  bureau  will  show. 

I  was  very  glad,  however,  to  hear  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  not 
because  I  agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions.  If  I  did  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  the  work  I  am  engaged  -in.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  to  his 
theory  but  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  dwell  on  them.  His  whole 
paper  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  strong  argument  to  do  something 
better  than  we  have  done  heretofore  and  if  it  can  have  that  effect 
among  others,  I  am  very  thankful  to  have  heard  it. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  express  an  intelligent 
opinion  but  I  have  not  so  far  come  across  any  convincing  argu- 
ment leading  me  to  believe  that  we  must  expect  any  decrease  in 
crime.  I  hope,  however,  to  hear  from  the  other  speakers  that 
crime  is  actually  decreasing. 

REV.  F.  EMORY  LYON,  Chicago. — In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
the  influence  of  the  present  Chicago  newspaper  statistics  upon  this 
subject,  I  should  like  to  state  an  instance  to  show  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  that  question.  I  think  that  most  of  us  realize  that 
the  publication  of  crimes  has  a  certain  effect  upon  a  certain  class 
of  minds.  Mr.  Whitman  has  suggested  that  much  publicity 
given  to  crimes  had  a  bad  effect  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
perhaps  in  the  opposite  direction  than  we  suppose,  even  whether 
they  suffer  the  penalty  or  not. 

Jane  Adams  said  that  during  the  Spanish  war  it  seemed  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  pf  murders  in  nineteen 
wards  in  Chicago,  and  so  we  can  see  the  sociological  effect  in 
that  way. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — To-morrow  morning  the  meeting  will  be 
given  up  to  the  prison  physicians  of  our  Association,  and  we  shall 
also  take  up  the  question  of  our  deceased  members  and  some  other 
matters  of  business  not  yet  attended  to. 
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MR.  MILLIGAN. — Mr.  Mann,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
of  the  Committee  as  to  Time  and  Place  has  his  report  and  will 
favor  you  if  you  will  give  him  an  opportunity. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Come  forward,  MR.  MANN. 

J.  S.  MANN,  Superintendent  State  Prison,  North  Carolina.— 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  recommend  that 
the  next  meeting  for  the  year  1905  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
at  such  time  as  may  be  selected  between  October  loth  and  25th, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — I  will  ask  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee to  read  the  report. 

MR.  F.  H.  MILLS. — The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  re- 
commend that  the  next  meeting  for  the  year  1905,  be  held  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  at  such  time  as.  the  Executive  Committee  may 
select  between  October  loth  and  25th. 

MAJOR  MCLAUGHRY. — I  move  that  the  report  be  seconded 
and  adopted ;  which  was  done. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Wardens'  Association  will  now  be  read  by  WARDEN 
JOHNSON,  of  New  York. 

(See  page  vn  of  this  volume.) 

Moved,  seconded  and  adopted. 

MAJOR  McCLAUGHRY. — T  move  that  in  relation  to  the  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Milligan  relating  to  his  resignation,  that  this 
Congress  here  assembled,  ask  him  respectfully  and  earnestly  to 
withdraw  the  same,  and  let  the  present  election  stand,  and  I  ask 
the  expression  of  the  Association  by  a  rising  vote. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  motion  is  unanimous.  MR.  MILLI- 
GAN, we  don't  ask  you  to  take  action  immediately— take  the  night 
for  .reflection. 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — It  is  not  necessary  to  think  any  more  about 
it  than  I  have.  There  is  only  one  thing,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
bound  to  this  Association ;  I  have  served  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  heart  and  hand  and  I  have  associations  in  it  that  are  as 
dear  to  me — I  almost  can  say — as  my  own  life.  These  associa- 
tions have  grown  up  to  be  a  part  of  my  life.  Therefore,  can  I 
thus  repudiate  and  break  away  from  it  and  go  contrary  to  your 
wishes,  gentlemen?  Last  year  I  came  down  to  Louisville  with 
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the  decision  in  my  heart  and  my  head  and  my  body  and  I  thought 
that  when  I  made  a  decision  in  that  way  that  it  stood  as  a  done 
thing  in  my  life's  history.  Now,  have  I  got  to  be  weak-kneed 
again  ?  (A  voice  in  the  audience  is  heard  saying,  "Not  weak- 
kneed,  but  strong"). 

Air.  President,  if  this  Association  promises  me  now,  solemn- 
ly, with  its  right  hand  upon  its  heart,  that  this  year  shall  end  it,  I 
am  ready  to  stand  by  my  friend,  that  small  friend  of  mine  from 
Connecticut,  and  do  the  best  with  him  for  the  interests  of  this 
Association  at  Lincoln,  and  I  will  take  the  book  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  it  shall  be  published  just  as  quickly. as  can  be ;  I  will  enter 
into  the  work  of  making  up  the  program,  as  I  have  been  doing  for 
sixteen  years,  because  of  the  interests  and  deep  earnestness  that 
my  friend  and  scholar  and  associate  of  this  Congress  has  in  days 
gone  by.  His  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  its  progress.  Mr.  Charlton 
T.  Lewis  brought  all  his  power  in  the  New  York  Bar,  all  his 
power  of  heart  and  distinction  to  bear  upon  the  great  questions 
which  gather  around  this  Congress. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Lewis  just  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
and  I  remember  we  met  at  the  steps  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
and  he  laid  his  hands  on  my  shoulder  and  said,  "Alilligan,  you 
have  stood  by  me  and  we  have  met  through  all  these  years — now 
there  is  a  necessity  for  standing  closer".  I  said,  "Mr.  Lewis,  you 
know  that  all  there  is  in  me  is  for  the  interest  of  this  organization, 
and  all  that  I  can  do  to  help  you,  I  will  do  con  aitiorc",  and  that 
was  the  last  conference  Air.  Lewis  and  I  had,  and  the  next  thing 
I  heard  was  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  gone  to  God  and  glory,  and  then 
the  whole  onus  of  the  work  fell  upon  my  shoulders  within  a  very 
few  months  of  this  meeting.  I  did  what  I  could  to  take  the  part 
of  Air.  Lewis.  In  the  same  great  building  with  Air.  Lewis  and 
in  the  same  high  and  noble  profession  of  the  law,  Air.  Smith,  who 
has  to-night  read  that  paper,  he  himself  seated  at  that  table  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  we  were  in  consultation,  said :  "I  will 
help  you",  and  I  knew  when  Air.  Smith  said  that  that  I  could  rely 
upon  it. 

My  promise  now,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  I  am  to  be  here 
with  you,  an  officer,  (always  with  you  socially)  until  the  close  of 
this  year's  work.  Then,  after  trying  to  resign  last  year,  and 
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having  resigned  this  year,  if  I  am  to  be  nothing  for  my  decision, 
what  use  am  I  to  your  organization  ? 

JOHN  DAVIS,  of  Nebraska. — As  representative  of  Nebraska, 
I  went  into  this  work  with  fear  and  I  heartily  want  to  thank  this 
Congress  for  what  you  have  done,  for  placing  us  in  a  position  to 
show  what  Nebraska  can  do  for  this  Prison  Congress  next  year. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Mr.  Barrows  has  a  little  bit  of  a  report 
that  has  not  been  read.  MR.  BARROWS,  please  read  your  report. 


PROGRAM  OF  QUESTIONS 

For  the  Seventh  International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Budapest,  Hungary,  1905.  Adopted  by  the  International 
Prison  Commission. 


BY  SAMUEL  J.  BARROWS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Letters  of  Transmittal: 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  April  25,   1904. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Congress,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
commissioner  for  the  United  States  on  the  International  Prison 
Commission,  inclosing  a  programme  of  questions  adopted  by  the 
International  Prison  Commission  for  discussion  at  the  Seventh 
International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  at  Budapest  in  1905. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

135  E.  1 5th  St.,  New  York  City,  April  20,  1904. 

Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  program  of 

questions  adopted  by  the   International   Prison   Commission   for 

discussion  at  the   Seventh  International   Prison   Congress  to  be 

held  at  Budapest  in  1905,  and  to  request  that  the  same  may  be 
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presented  to  Congress  as  a  report  of  the   International   Prison 
Commission. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
Commissioner  for  the  United  States  on 

the  International  Prison  Commission. 
Hon.  John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  SEVENTH   INTERNATIONAL  PRISON   CONGRESS,  BUDAPEST,    1905. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  to 
adopt,  more  than  a  year  in  advance,  the  program  of  questions 
for  the  succeeding  International  Prison  Congress,  and  to  submit 
the  same  with  explanatory  notes  to  members  of  the  Congress  and 
other  experts  in  various  countries  with  the  view  of  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  authoritative  reports  or  monographs  on  each 
question.  These  reports  furnish  the  basis  of  discussion  at  the 
Congress. 

The  notes  subjoined  to  the  questions  have  been  prepared  by 
the  commission  to  set  forth  more  distinctly  the  special  problems 
involved  and  the  data  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  commission  to  cordially  invite 
the  co-operation  of  writers  and  workers  in  the  United  States  in 
the  large  field  covered  by  the  Congress.  Papers  should  be  as 
concise  as  possible  consistent  with  an  adequate  presentation  of 
facts  and  opinions,  and  should  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  as  early  as  possible  that  they  may  be  trans- 
lated into  French  and  be  published  and  distributed  some  months 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

Papers,  communications  and  letters  of  inquiry  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  commissioner  for  the  United 
(States,  135  East  Ffteenth  street,  New  York  City. 

FIRST   SECTION — PENAL   LEGISLATION. 

Question  I. — (a)  For  what  offences  may  fines  be  imposed  as 
supplementary  penalties?  (b)  What  rules  should  govern,  first, 
an  execution  against  the  property  of  those  sentenced  to  pay  fines 
and,  secondly,  the  enforcement  of  alternative  imprisonment? 
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In  reviewing  even  cursorily  the  different  codes,  it  is  evident 
that  fines  as  additional  or  alternative  penalties  have  been  pre- 
scribed in  many  codes  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  and  without  being 
inspired  by  any  profound  legislative  idea.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  codifier,  even,  it  is  of  first  importance  to  ascertain  by 
a  very  complete  examination  what  principles  and  ideas  should  be 
held  constantly  in  view  in  penal  codes  in  defining  groups  of  crimes 
and  offences  to  which  a  fine  may  be  applied  as  an  accessory  pen- 
alty. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  fines  are  imposed 
upon  indigent  persons ;  that  the  most  of  them  are  not  collected ; 
that  the  endeavor  to  recover  them,  in  addition  to  being  unsuccess- 
ful, involves  grave  material  consequences  to  condemned  persons, 
and  that  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  is  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fine.  Since  administrative  measures  tending  to  the  collection 
of  fines  often  involve  the  material  ruin  of  the  person  condemned, 
and  as  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  short  sen- 
tences which  take  the  place  of  fines,  it  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  welfare  for  the  Congress  to  study  profoundly 
the  principles  that  should  inspire  legislators  both  with  reference 
to  the  collection  of  fines  and  the  imposition  of  imprisonment  as  an 
alternative. 

Question  2.— What  are  the  constituent  elements  in  the 
offence  of  swindling. 

The  abuses  which  are  more  and  more  propagated  in  our 
economic  life,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  protecting  honest 
commercial  interests,  make  it  necessary  that  penologists  should 
study  thoroughly  the  continually  multiplying  problems  which 
show  the  need  of  repressing  these  abuses.  Different  penal  codes 
differ  much  as  to  the  elements  which  enter  into  swindling.  In 
certain  codes,  and  the  Hungarian  code  is  of  the  number,  these 
constituent  elements  are  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  forbid 
the  punishment  of  swindling  in  many  instances  because  this  or 
that  constituent  element  of  the  offence  is  lacking ;  and  this  in 
spite  of  considerable  damage  to,  or  the  complete  ruin  of,  the  per- 
son swindled.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  study  this  question 
with  reference  to  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  swindling. 
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Question  3. — 'Should  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  offence  or  as  an  act  of  complicity  ? 

This  question  was  admitted  to  the  program  in  deference  to  a 
desire  expressed  by  the  section  on  penal  law  of  the  Congress  at 
Brussels  and  which  desire  was  ratified  in  the  general  assembly. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  principles  to  be 
followed  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  competency  of  criminal 
justice  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  offences  committed 
abroad  or  in  co-operation  with  individuals,  whether  citizens  or 
foreigners,  residing  abroad,  M.  de  Rode,  director-general  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  and  reporter-general  upon  this  question, 
declared  his  adhesion  to  the  opinion  of  M.  A.  Le  Poittevin,  one 
of  the  reporters,  namely: 

"The  receiving  of  stolen  goods  should  be  prosecuted  in  the 
country  where  it  has  been  discovered,  whatever  may  be  the  locality 
of  the  principal  offence  which  has  occasioned  or  stimulated  it." 

The  reporter-general  therefore  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

The  receiving  of  stolen  goods  should  be  considered  not  as  an 
act  of  complicity  but  as  a  distinct  offence. 

Miss  Lydia  Poet,  doctor  of  laws,  of  Italy,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  the  report  to  the  general  assembly,  con- 
cluded as  follows : 

After  an  animated  discussion  in  which  many  unsettled  ques- 
tions of  international  law  were  raised,  the  section  at  the  suggestion 
of  its  president,  Judge  Felix  Roslin,  decided  to  refer  to  the  next 
Congress  this  resolution  proposing  that  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  offence  and  not  as  an  act 
of  complicity. 

Question  4. — Have  the  results  of  the  jury  system  been  such 
as  to  call  for  certain  reforms? 

The  jury  system  ^should  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  main 
principle  which  has  inspired  it ;  but  it  will  be  useful  also  to  study 
the  legislation  of  different  countries  where  it  exists.  It  must  be 
conceded  in  general  that  this  eminently  democratic  institution  has 
not  always  remained  a  stranger  to  certain  influences  which  tend 
to  make  it  lose  its  impartial,  judicial  character.  Political  passion, 
ignorance,  interest,  fear,  excessive  clemency  or  severity,  the  influ- 
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ence  of  public  opinion  are  among  the  causes  which  work  upon 
these  judges  of  a  day  whose  verdicts  are  controlled  only  by  their 
consciences.  May  it  not  be  possible  to  find  means  to  check  these 
abuses  in  a  certain  measure?  If  in  any  case,  by  reason  of  these 
real  abuses,  the  scope  of  this  institution  should  be  somewhat 
restricted,  would  it  not  be  useful  to  preserve  it  for  the  judgment 
of  certain  offences  invested  with  a  political  character  or  relating 
to  public  order  ? 

SECOND    SECTION — PRISON    ADMINISTRATION. 

Question  i. — What  are  the  best  means  of  securing  the  moral 
classification  of  prisoners,  and  what  are  the  different  consequences 
which  should  attach  to  such  classification? 

The  same  regime  equally  applied  to  different  categories  of 
prisoners  during  the  whole  term  of  their  sentence  has  comprised 
the  end  of  imprisonment,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount 
of  injustice  has  resulted.  Penologists,  as  w.ell  as  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  prisons,  attach  great  importance  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners  according  to  their  moral  state,  during  the 
whole  term  of  their  imprisonment  under  the  congregate  system. 
In  certain  countries,  where  this  classification  has  not  been  regu- 
lated by  legislation,  the  principles  which  should  govern  it  have  been 
left  to  those  who  administer  penal  institutions.  To  avoid  the 
inconveniences  which  result  from  different  methods  or  procedures, 
often  not  very  logical,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Congress  should 
examine  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  this  moral  classi- 
fication, and  should  indicate  what  consequences  for  the  prisoner 
may  attach  to  it. 

Question  2. — Should  accused  persons  awaiting  trial  be  re- 
quired to  work  if  they  have  previously  been  condemned' to  impris- 
onment? If  work  is  not  made  obligatory  for  such  accused 
persons,  should  not  the  reduction  from  their  sentences  of  the  time 
spent  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial  be  conditioned  upon  their 
voluntary  acceptance  of  work  during  such  preliminary  imprison- 
ment ? 

It  is  very  important  to  prevent  idleness  in  prisons,  both  in 
the  interest  of  prisoners  and  prison  discipline.  This  principle 
is  in  part  contradicted  by  the  provisions  of  most  of  the  codes  as 
to  the  rights  of  untried  persons,  under  which  they  can  not  be  com- 
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pelLed  to  work  even  when  they  have  been  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment before.  This  question  has  been  introduced  into  the  pro- 
gram of  the  next  Congress  to  give  jurists  and  prison  officers 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
prevailing  view.  In  case  the  question  be  answered  affirmatively, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  know  if  the  order  established  should  be 
applied  as  an  absolute  principle,  or  if  it  should  be  subjected  to 
restrictions  such  as,  for  instance,  would  limit  its  application  to 
persons  previously  committed  to  imprisonment,  or  to  those  with- 
out resources,  or  to  those .  having  dependent  families,  etc.  If 
exceptions  to  the  principle,  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  are 
recognized  as  admissable,  it  would  seem  timelly  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  create  for  all  prisoners,  or 
for  certain  classes  of  them,  special  incentives  to  encourage  them 
to  labor,  and  especially  to  make  the  reduction  from  their  sentence 
of  the  time  passed  in  prison  while  awaiting  trial  conditional  on 
their  voluntary  acceptance  of  work  during  such  preliminary 
imprisonment. 

Question  3. — Upon  what  principles,  in  what  cases,  and  on 
what  basis  should  indemnities  be  allowed  to  prisoners,  or  to  their 
families,  in  consequence  of  accidents  arising  in  penal  labor? 
What  special  provision  in  this  respect  should  be  admitted  with 
reference  to  young  offenders,  whether  in  colonies  or  in  reform 
schools,  public  or  private  ? 

In  explanation  of  the  above  question  it  should  be  said  that  in 
Europe  it  is  somewhat  more  pertinent  because  laws  have  already 
been  passed  in  a  number  of  countries  regulating  rewards  and 
indemnities  to  free  laborers  who  suffer  from  accidents  while 
working  and  'defining  the  liabilities  of  employers.  The  question 
arises  how  far  the  same  principles  may  be  recognized  in  prison 
legislation  and  prison  administration.  The  comments  made  by 
the  International  Prison  Commission  on  this  question  are  as 
follows : 

Accidents  may  and  do  happen  in  the  course  of  work  in  penal 
institutions.  They  may  be  attributed : 

1.  To  accidental,  unavoidable  causes. 

2.  To  the  fault  of  the  employer  (whether  the  prison  admin- 
istration or  the  contractor)  or  of  one  of  his  agents,  or  of  one  or 
more  fellow  prisoners. 
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3.  To  the  fault,  great  or  little,  of  the  victim. 

4.  To  a  combination  of  causes. 

These  accidents  may  result  either  in  loss  of  life  or  incapacity 
to  work,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  total  or  partial,  and  may 
consequently  cause  a  loss  more  or  less  grave  to  the  victim  or  to 
his  family. 

It  will  be  interesting  first  to  have  presented  with  the  greatest 
possible  precision  the  state  of  legislation  and  of  jurisprudence  or 
administrative  practice  concerning  this  question  in  different 
countries. 

Should  such  accidents  be  the  subject  of  fixed  regulations  or 
only  of  special  favors?  Upon  what  principle  and  upon  what 
basis  is  such  indemnity  regulated?  What  authorities  are  repre- 
sented and  what  procedure  employed  in  such  cases  ? 

In  countries  where  special  legislation  has  been  introduced 
to  repair  damages  caused  to  free  laborers  by  accidents  of  labor, 
does  such  legislation  apply  to  prison  labor?  If  so,  in  what  man- 
ner and  in  .what  degree? 

.  If  that  legislation  is  not  judged  applicable  <to  this  class  of 
cases,  either  owing  to  the  letter  of  the  law  or  for  reasons  based 
upon  the  legal  and  actual  character  of  prison  labor,  or  owing  to 
the  particular  relation  of  prisoners  to  those  employing  them,  is  it 
not  expedient  however,  to  consider  in  what  way  we  might  by 
special  rules  or  laws  reconcile  considerations  purely  penal  with 

the  requirements  of  justice  and  humanity  which  mark  our  age? 

» 

To  this  end  the  following  questions  may  be  raised : 

If,  following  the  examples  of  laws  in  force  in  different  nations 
as  to  free  labor,  indemnities  are  to  be  awarded  upon  some  basis 
of  forfeiture  or  adjustment,  upon  what  principles  or  upon  what 
basis  should  we  determine  and  estimate  these  indemnities? 

At  what  moment  should  the  right  to  indemnity  inure  to  the 
profit  of  the  victim  or  his  heirs  (in  case  of  death,  or  permanent 
and  total  incapacity,  or  permanent  and  partial  incapacity,  or  tem- 
porary incapacity)  ?  At  what  moment  should  an  annuity,  in  case 
an  annuity  is  adopted,  go  into  effect  ? 

Should  not  certain  distinctions  be  made  in  the  case  of  work 
on  state  account  and  work  on  contract  labor,  since  the  state  in 
contrast  to  the  contractor  realizes  no  profit  on  penal  labor,  the 
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prisoner  costing  it  more  than  he  earns  ?     What  should  be  the  char- 
acter and  the  measure  of  these  distinctions? 

How  may  insurance  be  applied  in  different  cases?  Should 
the  state  be  its  own  insurer,  or  should  it  insure  prisoners  in  insur- 
ance companies?  Should  it  oblige  contractors  to  insure  the 
prisoners  they  employ? 

Is  the  same  system  applicable  to  prisoners  land  to  young  delin- 
quents of  penal  colonies,  public  or  private  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are  commended  to 
the  attention  of  competent  persons. 

Question  4. — Is  it  necessary  to  create  establishments  of  deten- 
tion for  persons  of  limited  responsibility  or  for  inveterate  drunk- 
ards? If  so,  on  what  principles  should  such  establishments  be 
organized  ? 

Experts  in  psychiatry  are  not  in  accord  as  to  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  isolate  prisoners  of  limited  responsibility.  The 
laws  of  certain  countries  do  not  contain  special  provisions  as  to 
persons  of  this  class ;  but  eminent  specialists  in  legal  psycharity, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  laws  and  projected  laws,  establish  a  distinc- 
tion in  favor  of  these  individuals. 

It  has  been  recognized  in  certain  countries  that  inveterate 
drunkards  constitute  a  permanent  danger  to  legal  order  and 
society,  since  they  are  easily  drawn  into  the  commission  of  crimes. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Congress  should  consider  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  create  special  institutions  for  these  classes  of  individ- 
uals, and,  in  case  of  an  affirmative  response,  to  formulate  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  such  an  establishment  should  be  organized. 

Question  5. — Upon  what  principles  should  we  authorize  and 
in  what  manner  organize  agricultural  or  other  public  labor  for 
prisoners  in  the  open  air? 

The  third  International  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Rome  in 
1885,  considered  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  employing 
prisoners  in  agricultural  labor  or  upon  public  works  executed  in 
the  open  air. 

Inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  the  individualization  of  the 
sentence  requires  that  prisoners  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
work  in  vineyards  or  at  agricultural  labor,  or  at  other  work  in 
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the  open  air,  should  be  employel  in  penal  institutions  as  far  as 
possible  upon  work  similar  to  their  previous  occupations ;  inas- 
much, also,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  which  tuberculosis 
creates  in  many  institutions,  it  is  important  to  occupy  pris- 
oners in  the  open  air  as  a  means  of  preserving  them  from  infection ; 
inasmuch,  also,  as  a  number  of  countries  have  made  experiments 
in  this  direction,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Congress  should  study  the 
conditions  under  which  such  labor  of  prisoners  in  the  open  air 
may  be  organized. 

THIRD  SECTION — PREVENTIVE  MEANS. 

Question  i. — What  in  different  countries  is  the  recognized 
influence  of  alcoholism  upon  crime  ?  What  special  means  may  be 
adopted  to  combat  alcoholism  with  reference  to  prisoners  in 
general  ? 

The  Congress  of  Brussels  decided  that  the  question  of  alco- 
holism should  appear  again  upon  the  program  of  the  next 
Congress  with  reference  both  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and 
to  the  dispositon  to  be  made  of  confirmed  inebriates.  The  influ- 
ence which  intemperance  exercises  upon  crime  in  a  great  number 
of  countries  demands  a  most  detailed  study  of  the  whole  question. 

Question  2.  What  are  the  best  means  of  combating  and 
treating  tuberculosis,  and  of  avoiding  its  propagation  in  penal 
establishments  of  every  kind? 

Penal  establishments,  like  all  other  places  in  which  a  large 
number  of  men  are  congregated,  present  facilities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  propagation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  espec- 
ially need  watchcare  in  this  respect,  because  a  large  number  of 
those  who  compose  their  special  population  bring  with  them, 
either  the  germ  of  the  disease  itself  or  different  hereditary  or 
acquired  defects,  or  a  physiological  impoverishment  which  predis- 
pose them  to  this  malady.  The  risk  of  mutual  contamination  is 
combined  with  great  receptivity. 

On  their  discharge,  prisoners  whose  anterior  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  has  been  developed  and  aggravated  in  prison,  or  who 
have  contracted  the  disease  during  their  detention,  become  agents 
for  the  spread  of  contagion  in  the  community. 

These  dangers,  which  are  sufficiently  grave  in  penal  establish- 
ments of  all  kinds,  are  a  special  cause  of  solicitude  in  colonies  for 
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juvenile  offenders  and  in  reform  schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  society 
with  reference  to  unfortunate  youth  confided  to  its  care  to  secure 
their  physical  as  well  as  moral  development  and  to  omit  no  means 
of  protecting  against  all  contamination. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
proportion  of  prisoners  of  different  classes  who  in  any  degree  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  different  penal  establishments.  Are 
the  methods  of  investigation  in  different  countries  sufficient  to 
secure  the  necessary  statistics  on  this  subject? 

It  would  be  of  interest  also  to  make  a  comparison  on  this 
subject  between  establishments  organized  on  the  congregate  plan 
and  those  in  which  different  systems  of  individual  treatment  are 
applied. 

Finally,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  and  to  classify  the  measures 
of  every  kind  already  taken  or  projected  in  civilized  states  to 
combat  the  propagation  of  tuberculosis  in  penal  institutions.  It 
would  be  expedient  also  to  present  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
requirements  of  science,  of  public  health,  and  of  humanity  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  necessities  of  penal  administration. 

The  measures  adopted,  projected,  or  advised  appear  to  be 
embraced  in  the  following  points : 

(1)  Means  of  discovering  sufficiently  early  and  of  classi- 
fying those  who  are  sick  or  suspected  of  being  sick  with  the 
disease. 

(2)  General   hygienic   measures   concerning   persons    and 
place. 

(3)  Special  measures  as  to  preservation,  isolation,  or  of  a 
prophylactic  character. 

(4)  Means  of  treating  the  sick  individually. 

With  particular  reference  to  juvenile  delinquents,  we  may 
distinguish  and  examine  measures  to  be  taken  in  favor  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  pulmonary  disease,  but  not  yet  affected — 
such  as  mountain  or  seaside  treatment — and  those  measures 
which  may  be  judged  the  best  and  the  most  practical  for  the  treat- 
ment and  isolation  of  those  who  are  already  affected  and  who  have 
become  possible  agents  of  contamination,  such  as  colonies,  sani- 
toria,  etc. 
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This  is  only  a  sketch  of  the  many  and  complex  questions 
which  gather  around  this  subject. 

Question  3. — What  are  the  proper  limits  as  to  the  intervention 
of  the  state  law  with  reference  to  guardian  or  aid  societies  ? 

This  question  arose  in  the  course  of  discussion  at  the  last 
Congress  and  had  reference  mainly  to  what  rights  of  inspection  or 
control  should  be  exercised  by  the  state  with  reference  to  young 
delinquents  committed  to  aid  societies.  The  discussion  turned 
wholly  upon  French  and  continental  practice,  but  the  same  ques- 
tion has  arisen  in  various  States  of  the  Union  under  different  con- 
ditions. Disputes  have  often  occurred  between  agents  of  the  state 
and  of  such  societies  because  the  authority  of  the  state  as  to  inspec- 
tion or  control  has  not  been  clearly  defined  either  with  reference 
to  societies  supported  entirely  by  private  contributions  or  to  tnose 
supported  in  part  by  grants  or  appropriations  from  the  state.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussion  at  Brussels  this  question,  on  the  motion 
of  Senator  Berenger,  was  reserved  for  the  program  of  the  next 
Congress. 

FOURTH   SECTION — QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  CHILDREN  AND 
TO  MINORS. 

Question  i. — Should  the  state  take  measures  to  protect  the 
children  of  prisoners,  and  what  measures  would  be  most  effective? 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  abandonment  of  the  families  of 
prisoners  exposes  their  children  not  only  to  physical  misery  but 
in  many  cases  to  the  temptation  to  commit  crime,  and  this  abandon- 
ment even  constitutes  a  cause  to  the  increase  of  crime. 

Humanitarian  considerations,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  crime,  impose  upon  the  state  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  neglected  children  of  prisoners.  In  what  way  may 
this  protection  be  best  assured? 

Question  2. — Is  there  need  for  establishing  institutions  of 
observation  for  young  delinquents,  vicious  children,  or  those 
morally  neglected ;  if  so,  how  should  they  be  organized  ? 

This  question  is  also  placed  upon  the  program  in  deference 
to  a  resolution  proposed  at  the  Brussels  Congress  by  Professor 
Tarasow,  of  the  University  of  Moscow.  The  author  thus  explains 
it: 
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v.  The  representatives  of  Russian  penal  colonies  have  three 
times  discussed  at  their  congresses  the  question  I  have  raised  as  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  minors  who  have  newly  come  into 
penal  or  correctional  establishments  to  a  preliminary  stage  of 
observation  before  installing  them  in  a  fixed  residence.  In  my 
reports  I  have  insisted  most  particularly  upon  the  idea  that  the 
success  of  the  correction  of  minors  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  subjective  qualities  of  the  offender.  That  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  psychology  of  the  newcomer  may  be  studied 
with  attention.  Besides  the  distribution  of  inmates  into  groups  or 
artificial  families,  obliges  us  at  the  beginning  to  find  for  each  one 
of  them  his  true  place  in  this  or  that  group,  and  this  decision  is 
only  possible  when  one  knows  the  character  of  the  individual,  at 
least  his  principal  traits.  These  reports  were  approved  by  the 
third  Congress,  held  in  Russia  in  1901,  and  the  following  propo- 
sitions were  unanimously  accepted : 

1 i )  The  examination  of  newcomers  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, and  for  this  reason  the  Congress  suggests  to  all  institutions 
for  juvenile  delinquents  to  make  use  of  such  investigations. 

(2)  Without  touching  the  question  as  to  methods  and  forms 
of  applying  these  investigations,  the  Congress,  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  actual  experience,  requests  institutions  to  communicate  to  it 
in  their  annual  reports  the  means  they  have  used  and  the  results 
obtained. 

The  best  known  forms  of  this  preliminary  examination  are 
the  following : 

(a)  The  newcomer  on  his  arrival  is  submitted  to  a  period  of 
isolation  for  eight  days,  during  which  he  sees  only  the  director, 
the  chaplain,  and  the  guards,  so  that  through  questioning  and 
observation  they  may  become  acquainted  with  his  character.      (In 
Russia  this  method  is  employed  with  great  success  in  the  colony 
of  Studzienic,  near  Varsoviana.) 

(b)  The  newcomers  are  submitted  to  a  preliminary  exam- 
ination and  are  placed  in  special  establishments  for  a  lapse  of  time 
more  or  less  brief,  after  which  they  are  distributed  definitely  into 
reformatories  or  houses  of  correction.     (This  method  is  mostly 
used  in  America.) 

Question  3. — Under  the  laws  of  certain  'states  imprisonment 
is  provided   for  a  certain   class  of   juvenile  delinquents.     What 
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system  should  be  applied  to  them  ?  Should  such  condemned 
minors  be  confine. 1  under  the  system  of  cellular  imprisonment  for 
the  entire  duration  of  their  sentence,  or  for  but  a  part  of  it  ? 

Under  certain  codes  a  number  of  criminal  minors  are  com- 
mitted to  prison  instead  of  to  houses  of  correction  or  to  other 
educational  establishments.  In  all  that  concerns  the  disposition, 
education,  and  occupation  of  these  minors  it  is  clear  that  some 
other  system  must  be  adopted  than  that  which  is  applied  to  adult 
prisoners.  This  renders  necessary  an  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  elements  of  prison  discipline  as  applied  to  imprisoned 
minors. 

Directors  of  prisons  are  not  entirely  agreed  as  to  this  matter, 
for  some  prefer  separate  confinement  to  prevent  the  corrupting 
effect  of  imprisonment  in  common,  while  others  oppose  this  sys- 
tem, declaring  that  it  leads  to  physical  degeneration,  which  is 
particularly  threatening  to  minors.  Hence  a  detailed  study  of 
the  application  of  the  cellular  system  to  minors  is  desirable. 

Question  4. — What  are,  outside  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
education,  the  most  effective  measures  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  children  morally  neglected,  and  the  reform  of  vicious  children 
wha  have  not  committed  any  punishable  offence  ? 

The  preventive  measures  that  the  state  and  society  should  take 
in  behalf  of  minors  are  most  important,  for  they  promise  surer 
results  than  a  simply  repressive  system.  Minors  that  have  not  yet 
committed  an  offence,  but  who,  through  moral  neglect,  are  on  the 
fatal  descent  to  criminality,  are,  as  a  rule,  still  capable  of  being 
saved, or  corrected  before  they  have  had  time  to  swell  the  number 
of  criminals.  The  question  supposes  a  study  of  measures  outside 
ordinary  educational  methods  which  shall  assure  the  most  efficient 
results  of  a  preventive  system. 

The  Committee  desires  to  learn  the  names  of  any  delegates 
who  can  and  will  go. 

Delegates  to  International  Prison  Congress. — J.  L.  Milligan, 
LL.  D.,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania;  Chas  A.  Henderson,  LL.  D., 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  New  York ;  A.  W. 
McClaughry,  Leavenworth,  Kansas ;  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Batt,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Joseph  F.  Scott,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — The  meeting  will  now  adjourn  until  nine 
o'clock  Wednesday  Morning,  October  igth,  1904. 


WEDNESDAY— MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  by 
PRESIDENT  WINES.  Prayer  was  offered  by  CHAPLAIN-  GATES. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — -Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch,  of  Ocala,  Florida,  has 
kindly  agreed  to  speak  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  physicians  to 
come,  on  the  "Conditions  of  Penitentiary  Affairs  in  Florida",  in 
which  all  are  interested. 

I  am  sorry  he  has  not  a  larger  audience  but  what  he  says  will 
go  into  the  proceedings. 

CONDITION  OF  PENITENTIARY  AFFAIRS  IN   FLORIDA. 
BY    DR.    S.    H.    BLITCH,    OCALA,    FLORIDA. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion :— I  did  not  know  until  a  short  time  before  I  left  Florida  that 
I  would  be  permitted  to  represent  that  state  in  this  Congress  and 
only  have  a  schedule  of  what  I  shall  say  to  it.  and  I  ask  pardon 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

At  The  Old  Soldiers'  Home  yesterday,  I  met  one  of  the 
inmates  who  had  been  a  resident  of  my  city.  Dr.  said  he,  the 
hatchet  has  long  since  been  buried  in  your  state. 

As  a  representative  of  the  great  state  of  Florida,  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  people  when  I  make  the  declaration  that  we 
harbor  no  feelings  of  bitter  enmity  toward  any  section.  We  have 
forgotten  the  great  conflict  of  the  past  and  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all  good  citizens,  North,  East,  South  and  West 
and  invite  them  to  assist  in  developing  the  resources  of  Florida 
which  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  wealthiest  states 
in  Our  Union.  I  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  this  Congress  that 
Florida  in  the  "matter  of  prison  reformation,  prison  discipline  and 
low  rate  of  prison  mortality  surpassed  that  of  any  state  in  the 
Union. 

Our  present  Governor,  W.  S.  Jennings,  who  is  a  cousin  to 
W.  J.  Bryan,  was  born  and  raised  in  the  state  of  Maine.  He  is  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  high 
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standard  of  excellence  attained  in  our  prison  reforms.  Then 
there  is  the  Hon.  B.  E.  McLin,  commissioner  of  agriculture  whose 
devotion  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  is  unparalleled. 
He  is  intensely  religious  in  his  life  and  I  make  the  statements  here 
and  now  that  whatever  reforms  are  perfected  in  our  prison  systems 
must  and  will  come  through  the  influence  and  effort  of  the  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  of  our  country. 

The  governor  and  his  cabinet  constitute  the  state  board  of 
institutions.  This  board  has  everything  to  do  with  the  disposition 
of  state  prisoners.  Hon.  B.  E.  McLin,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, has  control  of  the  records  and  has  absolute  authority  in 
management  of  prisoners,  inspection,  issuing  orders,  receiving 
reports  and  visits  each  prison  once  or  twice  per  annum. 

There  is  a  state  inspector  who  is  required  to  visit  each  prison 
every  sixty  days  and  oftimes  if  requested  he  makes  a  report  of 
each  visit  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

I  am  state  prison  physician,  also  hospital  surgeon.  My  con- 
tract demands  an  annual  inspection  of  each  prison,  thirty  in  all,  in 
the  state  of  Florida.  You  well  remember  how  much  of  the 
space  of  northern  newspapers  and  magazines  were  taken  up  a 
few  years  ago  in  telling  about  the  barbarities  practiced  in  our 
southern  prisons,  but  the  reformations  already  referred  to  and 
those  put  into  operation  by  the  Naval  Stores  and  Commission 
Company  has  silenced  the  press,  so  far,  at  least  as  Florida  is 
concerned. 

A  prominent  editor  of  Ocala,  who  helped  by  his  pen  to 
initiate  these  reforms,  in  an  editorial  on  the  twenty-third  of  last 
September  had  the  following  to  say  respecting  our  great  prison 
reformation :  If  "liberty  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell,"  hu- 
manity rejoiced  when  the  convicts  of  Florida  were  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Florida  Naval  Stores  and  Commission  Company,  and 
a  special  prayer  went  up  when  Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch  was  appointed 
state  prison  physician  and  hospital  surgeon. 

Every  suggestion  this  humane  physician  made  looking  toward 
the  better  sanitation  of  the  camps  and  better  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners, was  quickly  put  into  effect  by  the  Florida  Naval  Stores  and 
Commission  Company. 

The  prisoners  are  no  longer  shackled  day  or  night.  They 
are  provided  with  ample,  wholesome  and  well  cooked  food.  Each 
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p.-isoner  is  provided  with  an  iron  bed,  mattress,  pillows,  pillow 
slips,  sheets,  blankets  and  night  shirts  and  before  going  to  bed 
a  bath  is  required. 

Special  regard  is  given  to  sanitation  and  the  result,  espec- 
ially in  the  death  rate,  has  been  marvelous,  and  the  Florida  prison 
camps  to-day  and  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  challenge  the 
admiration  of  all  humane  loving  people* 

Florida  Naval  Stores  Company  assumed  charge  of  all  state 
prisoners  January  ist,  1902 — 10%  of  the  men  unfit  for  manual 
labor.  Expert  medical  opinion  supplied  the  assurance  that  this 
condition  was  the  result  of  over  work  and  improper  maintenance. 

Florida  Naval  Stores  Company  sublet  the  prisoners  and  as  a 
result  we  have  thirty  prisons  in  Florida.  The  lessees  after  con- 
ference with  state  authorities,  incorporated  in  their  sub-leases 
obligations  to  have  their  prisoners  in  well  ventilated  buildings,  in 
other  wTords  to  make  their  quarters  as  good  as  the  average  home. 

They  further  paid  particular  attention  to  the  cooking  arrange- 
ments, and  saw  that  each  camp  was  properly  equipped  with 
modern  appliances  for  the  preparation  of  the  prisoner's  food  and 
that  each  camp  should  at  all  times  have  within  easy  call  a  reputable 
physician  to  administer  to  the  sick  and  a  chaplain  one  Sunday 
in  each  month. 

They  have  further  watched  very  closely  the  average  task 
given  each  prisoner,  and  corporal  punishment  administered.  No 
shackle  allowed  on  any  of  the  state  prisoners,  and  they  are  not 
locked  on  a  building  chain  at  night,  and  their  task  has  been 
reduced  on  the  basis  of  an  average  able  bodied  free  laborer. 

Their  food  is  carefully  selected,  and  carefully  prepared,  their 
clothing  is  at  all  times  kept  in  good  condition.  Their  quarters 
likewise,  and  the  prisoners  are  forced  to  cleanse  themselves  at 
regularly  stated  periods. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid,  both  by  Naval  Stores 
Company  and  the  state,  to  the  sanitary  condition  surrounding 
each  camp,  particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  drinking  water. 

The  guards  are  carefully  selected  and  no  profanity  or  intox- 
icants allowed. 

We  have  the  good  time  law. — No  paroles. 


DISCUSSION.  2«7 

"Trusties"  are  those  who  are  permitted  about  prison  without  a 
guard. 

Ample  arrangements  are  made  to  separate  the  sexes  as  well 
as  the  colors — 9O%of  our  entire  prison  population  are  negroes. — 
No  employment  sought. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  I  made  to.  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  after  my  first  inspection  tour :  "The  pris- 
oners as  a  whole  were  in  excellent  physical  condition.  The  pro 
rata  of  sick  prisoners  found  on  this  inspection  was  so  small  that  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  to  even  go  into  any  details  in  the  matter. 
As  an  extenuation  for  my  not  detailing  this  transaction  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  state  that  there  was  not  a  single  prisoner,  under 
confinement  at  this  time  in  the  state  prison  who  had  symptons  of 
tuberculosis,  and  further  that  there  were  only  two  prisoners  con- 
fined to  quarters  with  malaria,  the  great  common  enemy  of  Florida. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  here  that  in  my  judgment  such  a 
condition  is  unparallelled  in  any  institution  of  like  kind  in  the 
world." 

DISCUSSION. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — Do  you  still  have  the  lease  system? 

DR.  BLITCH. — Yes  wre  do. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — How  many  leases  have  you  ? 

DR.  BLITCH. — One  for  each  prison.  There  are  thirty  prisons 
in  Florida. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — Are  any  stationary? 

DR.  BLITCH. — Stationary?  Yes,  usually.  They  are  some- 
times moved  and  if  the  lessee  does  not  come  up  to  the  requirements, 
as  issued  by  the  state,  and  the  original  lessee,  then  they  no  longer 
keep  those  prisoners  but  they  are  given  to  some  one  else.  I  have 
only  known  that  to  occur  twice  since  my  connection  with  the 
prison. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — Does  the  lessee  have  the  power  of 
punishment? 

DR.  BLITCH. — Yes. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — I  was  in  Florida  some  years  ago 
and  visited  the  prisons  in  all  the  southern  states,  and  when  I  got 
into  Florida  I  could  not  get  near  enough  to  see  these  camps. 
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^    DR.  BLITCII. — That  was  a  number  of  years  ago? 

•ROELIFF  BBINKERHOFF. — Yes. 

DR.  BLITCII. — But  the  reforms  in  Florida  are  wonderful  and 
the  most  of  those  camps  have  the  sewerage  system.  I  know  the 
prisoners  are  well  cared  for  but  I  think  he  (the  lessee)  is  a  good 
man  and  I  think  any  report  he  would  make  would  be  honest 
and  just. 

ROEUFF  BRINKERHOFF. — Louisiana  and  Mississippi  have 
abandoned  that  lease  system — they  consider  it  bad. 

DR.  BLITCII. — I  believe  they  do  sometimes  have  corporal  pun- 
ishment but  the  lessees  are  responsible  for  that  and  if  he  goes  too 
far  the  state  interferes  and  his  prisoners  are  taken  away  from  him. 
I  believe  the  convicts  in  Florida  are  just  as  well  cared  for  as  in  any 
state  institution.  I  have  them  under  my  personal  supervision  and 
I  believe  they  are  as  well  cared  for  as  possible.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  be  any  better  cared  for  but  I  do  believe  that  prisoners 
everywhere  ought  to  be  required  to  labor. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — -What  educational  or  religious  ad- 
vantages do  you  give  them  ? 

DR.  BLITCH. — That  is  a  hard  question  to  .answer  when  you 
take  into  consideration  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  prisoners  are 
negroes  and  care  very  little  for  educational  advantages.  They 
care  very  little  at  these  prisons  for  a  white  man's  talk.  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth  just  as  I  see  it.  In  their  prisons  they  would 
-ather  preach  themselves.  I  don't  approve  of  it  but  the  authorities 
do,  notwithstanding  the  contract  requires  a  chaplain  and  he  is 
invariably  a  white  man.  They  allow  the  prisoners  to  preach  and 
have  prayer  meetings — not  as  often  as  they  would  like  to,  because 
they  would  like  to  have  it  every  night. 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — What  occupation  do  you  teach 
them  ? 

DR.  BLITCH. — Various  occupations — the  principal  of  which  is 
the  matter  of  turpentining  or  turpentine  farming.  The  trees  are 
tapped  and  they  use  little  cups  to  catch  the  turpentine.  I  don't 
believe  I  remember,  but  I  think  some  of  them  may -be  engaged 
in  the  lumber  industry. 

In  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  a  building  for  sleeping 
purposes  they  have  a  long  hall  and  an  aisle  running  through  the 
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centre  of  it  and  each  prisoner  has  his  own  little  bed  and  just  oppo- 
site each  bed  is  a  window  and  the  ventilation  is  good  all  around 
and  we  think  we  have  the  best  ventilation. 

AMOS  BUTLER,  Secretary  Board  of  Charities,  Indianapolis. — 
Do  you  have  them  chained  in  bed  ? 

DR.  BUTCH. — The  chains  are  no  longer  used  in  any 'state 
prison.  The  manner  of  taking  care  of  prisoners  at  night  is  that 
they  have  a  couple  of  guards  who  are  stationed  in  a  lot  and  these 
guar.ls  stand  and  watch  those  prisoners  all  night  long.  I  think 
that  preferable  to  the  chain  plan. 

JOHN  DAVIS,  of  Nebraska. — How  many  prisoners  are  there 
in  each  camp? 

•DR.  BUTCH. — That  depends  upon  the  number  wanted.  The 
largest  camp  in  the  state  contains  about  400  prisoners. 

DR.  J.  B.  RANSOM,  Physician  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora, 
New  York — I  would  like  to  ask,  doctor,  what  is  the  percentage 
of  death  in  the  prisons  of  Florida  for  the  last  five  years  ? 

DR.  BUTCH. — I  am  not  in  possession  of  that  information  for 
the  reason  that  I  have  only  been  in  the  employment  of  the  state 
as  state  physician  and  hospital  surgeon  since  about  two  years  ago. 

DR.  RANSOM. — What  has  been  the  percentage  for  the  last  two 
years  ? 

DR.  BUTCH. — I  would  say  just  a  fraction  over  one  per  cent. 

DR.  RANSOM. — You  stated  in  your  remarks  that  you  had  the 
lowest  death  rate  in  any  institution  in  the  world —  that  is  a  broad 
assertion.  Doctor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  an  insitution  you  devote 
neither  time  nor  attention  to  the  care  of  the  sick  ? 

DR.  BUTCH. — Not  at  all,  sir. 

DR.  RANSOM. — You  also  made  the  statement  that  you  did  not 
have  among  your  1400  prisoners  in  Florida —  clearly  within  the 
tuberculosis  belt  of  this  country,  did  not  have  one  near  your  own 
prison — NOW  sir,  the  greatest  authority  on  this  subject  has  recently 
stated  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  humanity  will  show  lesions 
in  the  body,  showing  that  at  some  time  or  another  they  have  had 
some  sort  of  tubercle  affection.  Now  it  is  generally  understood 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  mankind  at  some  time  have  had  such. 
That  is  a  broad  statement  that  in  a  miscellaneous  population  of 
1400  people  there  was  not  more  than  one  that  would  show  tubercle 
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symptoms.  Now  doctor,  if  no  miscroscopic  test  was  made  and 
the  fact  that  this  tubercle  germ  remains  in  the  individual  for  a 
number  of  years — or  don't  you  go  to  the  trouble  to  make  this  test? 

DR.  BLITCH. — We  certainly  do  so. 

DR.  RANSOM. — You  invariably  have  to  find  this  postule — 
Does  your  patient  invariably  develop'consumption  in  the  future? 

DR.  BLITCH. — He  has  it. 

DR.  RANSOM. — That  is  not  the  question.  You  are  a  medical, 
man  and  I  am  one.  Would  you,  as  a  medical  man,  make  the  state- 
ment to  a  medical  body  that  there  can  be  1400  prisoners  without  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  sometimes  among  them  ? 

\Vhat  is  your  mortuary  rate.  Dr.  Bennett? 

DR.  BENNETT. — I  think  the  lowest  we  have  had  was  below 
one  per  cent. 

DR.  RANSOM. — That  is  all.  I  simply  wanted  the  facts  in  this 
case  before  these  gentlemen. 

DR.  BENNETT. — Does  that  correspond  with  the  paper  you  read 

at  the  last  Congress  in  Louisville? 

DR.  RANSOM. — The  paper  I  read  in  Louisville  on  tuberculosis, 
is  what  you  have  reference  to? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  Dr.  Bennett  that  your  death  rate  is  more 
than  one  per  cent? 

DR.  BENNETT. — Much  more. 

DR.  RANSOM. — We  are  speaking  of  the  percentage  of  tuber- 
culosis persons  on  the  mortuary  record. 

DOUGLASS  STEWART,  Inspector  of  Penitentiaries,  Ottawa, 
Canada. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  discussing 
what  we  all  know  through  the  exercise  of  courtesy,  in  a  great 
many  cases  where  if  a  man  is  not  likely  to  recover  and  represents 
that  his  friends  are  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of  him,  rather 
than  take  care  of  him  ourselves  in  prison  and  have  him  die  there, 
a  pardon  can  be  obtained  for  him  but  we  have  to  consider  also  the 
particular  thing  and  the  particular  locality  as  to  the  pardoning  of 
convicts  on  their  death-bed.  In  any  institution  in  Canada  hardly 
a  man  dies  there.  They  are  almost  invariably  looked  after  by 
friends.  This  is  the  probable  cause,  if  looked  into  more  closely, 
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of  small  percentage  of  men  who  die  in  prison  and  we  have  got  to 
consider  this  practice  in  this  connection  when  discussing  this 
question. 

DR.  RANSOM. — It  is  a  thing  based  upon  rule  and  practice 
that  if  a  man  has  tuberculosis  he  is  never  denied  a  pardon  in  our 
institution.  I  don't  remember  a  case  in  five  years  and  if  having 
it,  he  comes  before  the  parole  board  it  is  useless  for  him  to  appear. 
That  is  the  practice  in  the  state  of  Xew  York  in  our  institution. 

THF,  PRESIDENT. — The  time  has  come  when  I  must  turn  this 
meeting  over  to  the  physicians. 

I  wish  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  those  in  the  south  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Blitch,  when  he  speaks  of  the  state  penitentiary 
and  of  its  thirty  prisons,  that  the  state  penitentiary  in  Florida  was 
not  an  institution  any  more  than  in  the  state  of  Georgia  and  they 
never  had  a  state  penitentiary  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it.  The 
state  penitentiary  consists  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  convict  pop- 
ulation, who  were  under  a  prison  board  and  controlled  by  them  and 
employed  by  them  or  leased  out  by  them,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
camps,  and  these  thirty  prisons,  as  I  understand  it,  or  what  are 
called  prisons,  are  what  we  call  convict  camps,  but  they  are  not 
prisons  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  word  in  the  North. 

PHYSICIANS'   MEETING. 
THE  PRESIDENT. — Well,  gentlemen,  who  is  going  to  preside? 

DR.  BLITCH. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress, especially  those  who  constitute  the  Congress,  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  allowed  to  preside  as  I  would  like  to  have  something  to 
say  in  this  discussion. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Is  it  the  wish  of  the  physicians  that  I 
should  occupy  the  chair?  Properly  speaking,  this  is  their  own 
meeting  and  they  should  have  their  own  officer  in  the  chair.  If 
1  am  to  preside,  I  think  the  papers  had  better  be  read  first  and  the 
discussion  afterwards. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Dr.  Allison,  who  delivers 
the  annual  address  of  the  Association. 

DR.  ROBERT  13.  LAMB,  Superintendent  Dannemora  State 
Hospital,  New  York. — I  want  to  say  in  explanation  of  Dr.  Alii- 
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son's  absence  that  he  went  home  yesterday  and  we  thought  his 
condition  was  not  such  as  warranted  him  remaining,  and  so  he 
went  home. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — He  went  home  under  competent  medical 
advice  ? 

DR.  LAMB. — Yes,  sir,  he  went  home  by  medical  advice — I  will 
not  say  competent. 

DR.  J.  O.  BENNETT,  Physician  Western  Penitentiary,  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania,  will  read  Dr.  Allison's  paper  in  his  absence. 

DEFECTIVE  INMATES  OF  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

ADDRESS    BY     DR.     H.     E.     ALLISON,     MEDICAL    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE 

STATE   HOSPITAL   FOR  INSANE  CRIMINALS,    FISHKILL 

LANDING,    ON    HUDSON,    N.     Y. 

DR.  BENNETT. — I  have  had  a  very  limited  time  to  read  this 
paper  over  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  properly  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — We  desire  in  this 
paper  to  reiterate  a  few  familiar  facts,  hoping  by  their  repetition, 
'to  direct  attention  to  a  certain  class  of  individuals  needing  differ- 
ent regulations  for  their  detention  and  restraint'  than  is  usually 
afforded  by  prison  rules.  We  are  not  inclined  to  take  a  senti- 
mental view  that  all  criminal's  are  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
defective.  This  is  too  broad  and  too  general  a  statement  and,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  Still  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  degenerates 
in  the  aggregate  prison  population.  No  doubt  hard  social  condi- 
tions ;  the  method  of  administering  our  criminal  laws ;  the  envi- 
ronment of  prison  life  and  methods  of  discipline  have  considerable 
to  do  with  producing  a  class  of  persons  broken  in  spirit,  hardened 
in  morals  and  with  feelings  atagonistic  to  aJl  laws.  In  addition 
to  the  mental  and  moral  dwarfing  of  men,  many  prisons  still  stand- 
ing to-day  are  of  such  poor  sanitary  construction  that  prolonged 
confinement  in  them  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  health  and  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  disease.  But  poor  prison  buildings  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  not  the  only  evils.  So  long  as  crime  is  punished 
by  'definite  terms  of  imprisonment ;  so  long  as  the  first  offender  is 
mingled  with  criminals  of  all  grades  and  the  prison  made  not 
reformatory  but  simply  an  indiscriminate  place  of  mere  detention ; 
so  long  as  the  habitual  criminal,  the  insane  and  defective  are  not- 
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sifted  out  from  the  general  prison  population,  to  that  extent  will 
there  be  a  failure  of  good  results.  Happily  the  tendency  is  to 
emerge  from  such  conditions,  but  the  advance  in  creating  a  general 
sentiment  is  slow.  Prison  officers  of  progressive  ideas  are  aware 
of  this.  One  of  the  objects  of  these  annual  conferences  is  to  give 
publicity  to  methods  calculated  to  lesson  some  of  these  evils-.  We 
must  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  convicts  should  be  treated  as 
individuals  and  not  as  a  mass.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  creation  of  classes.  We  must  do  this  by  the  selection 
and  segregation  of  individuals.  This  is  illustrated  every  day  in 
other  lines  of  work.  The  public  schools  are  graded ;  each  student 
is  examine  1  as  to  his  requiremens  and  placed  in  conditions  most 
favorable  to  his  development  and  progress.  We  have  special 
schools  for  technology,  languages,  schools  for  music  and  art,  for 
theology,  law  and  medicine.  Our  general  hospitals  are  divided 
into  surgical  and  medical  wards  according  to  the  individual  nature 
of  each  case  treated  therein.  Hospitals  are  created  for  special 
purposes  ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  ;  for  the  insane  ; 
for  the  ruptured  and  crippled ;  for  diseases  of  women ;  for  epilep- 
tics ;  for  contagious  diseases  ;  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  and  for 
other  special  purposes  in  great  variety.  One  of  the  most  recent 
developments  in  this  specilization  is  the  erection  of  hospitals  for 
tuberculosis.  This  movement  is  becoming  popular,  is  doing  much 
good,  and  directly  concerns  those  interested  in  prison  work.  It 
is  said  that  many  of  our  penal  institutions  are  hotbeds  for  the 
propagation  of  this  widespread  and  most  destructive  malady. 
Each  prison  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  provide  sanitary  con- 
ditions, such  as  tend  to  lessen  this  disease  and  to  ameliorate  rather 
than  to  become  a  potent  factor  in  its  production,  as  many  prisons 
are.  Each  tubercular  convict  upon  dicharge  becomes  a  focus  for 
the  further  spread  of  the  disease,  and  tends  to  introduce  it  where 
perhaps  it  has  never  been  before,  and  thus  to  spread  broadcast  a 
most  fatal  and  terrible  affliction. 

Specialization  in  our  penal  institutions  must  not  be  delayed 
if  we  desire  to  make  progress.  Here  and  there  the  work  is  com- 
mencing  sporadically.  We  have  a  probationary  system  under 
which  the  first  offender  is  not  sent  to  prison  at  all.  Subject  to 
some  surveillance  he  is  allowed  at  liberty  so  long  as  a  second 
offence  is  not  committed.  There  are  prisons  for  those  convicted 
for  the  first  time  whose  inmates  are  not  supposed  to  come  in 
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coittact  wich  the  vicious  and  hardene  1  criminal.  We  have  parole 
laws  whereby  through  good  conduct  a  man  may  earn  his  release 
before  he  has  become  too  hardened  to  ever  reform,  and  reforma- 
tories where  the  youthful  criminal  is  trained  in  letters  and  trade 
and  taught  habits  of  work  and  industry.  Our  commutation  laws 
are  based  upon  good  behavior.  All  of  these  are  steps  in  the  right 
directions,  all  are  theoretically  good.  To  what  extent  they  are 
practically  so  depends  upon  the  judgment,  the  good  sense,  the 
conscientious  regard  for  duty  with  which  these  provisions  are 
carried  out  by  the  various  officials  and  prison  boards  appointed 
to  execute  them.  All  these  measures  have  been  framed  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  man.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
should  concern  ourselves  with  each  prisoner  taken  by  himself. 
It  adds  to  the  self-respect  of  any  person  deserving  of  consideration 
to  know  that  he  is  governed  by  rules  which  are  impartial  and  just. 
Such  a  knowledge  is  an  incentive  to  right  endeavor.  A  man  who 
is  capable  of  being  helpe.l  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  aid  can  be 
assisted  to  rise  out  of  his  misfortune.  Such  a  person  ought  to  be 
helped,  and  good  men  and  just  laws  stand  always  ready  to  lend 
assistance.  The  subject  of  this  paper,  however,  does  not  directly 
concern  this  class. 

There  are  numbers  among  all  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  that 
cannot  be  taught,  that  cannot  be  reformed  by  such  methods  as  are 
applicable  to  ordinary  men.  They  constitute  a  division  by  them- 
selves. When  discharged  the_y_do  not  remain  at  large  but  drift 
back  into  prison  after  committing  other  crimes.  It  is  said  to  be 
cheaper,  and  certainly  it  affords  better  protection  to  the  outside 
community  and  serves  as  a  deterrent  example  to  place  such  habit- 
ual criminals  in  permanent  imprisonment.  Among  these  habitual 
offenders  and  sometimes  constituting  the  most  dangerous  sort 
of  criminals,  are  those  who  belong  to  the  defective  classes : — The 
feeble-minded,  the  imbecile,  the  epileptic  and  the  insane.  Some 
governments  have  enacted  laws  establishing  a  tribunal  or  board 
of  examiners  to  review  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  all  suitable  cases  for  removal  to  special 
quarters  where  they  may  be  detained  so  long  as  they  are  unsafe 
to  be  at  large,  and  permanently  if  necessary.  The  prison  is  not 
a  hospital  for  the  insane  and  never  was  intended  to  be  such.  If  a 
convict  is  found  to  be  deranged  he  should  not  be  kept  there  or  if 
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he  is  detained  in  a  special  ward  he  should  not  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  his  sentence  simply  because  his  time  has  expired.  He 
may  be  a  dangerous  lunatic.  As  a  rule  he  is.  Hfs  actual  con- 
dition should  be  determined  by  a  medical  examination.  The  time 
for  such  inquiry  and  his  removal  from  prison  should  not  be  left 
until  the  end  of  his  term.  If  it  is,  the  question  of  the  man's 
mental  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  raised  at  all.  There  should 
be  such  a  supervision  of  prison  inmates  and  such  a  control  over 
them  that  an  insane  person  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized  and 
when  discovered  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  prison  community 
without  delay.  There  should  be  a  place  provided  for  his  special 
custody  where  he  can  be  detained.  The  courts  never  sentence 
a  lunatic  who  commits  a  crime  if  his  condition  is  recognized, 
nor  do  they  commit  such  persons  to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  order  his  detention  until  he  has  recovered. 

The  insane,  the  epileptic  with  the  maniacal  paroxysms,  the 
imbecile,  the  feeble-minded  should  certainly  constitute  a  special 
class  by  themselves.  Criminal  lunatics  differ  from  the  ordinary 
insane  and  from  the  ordinary  criminal.  They  are  as  a  rule 
easily  recognized  and  should  not  be  retained  a  day  in  the  prison 
population.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hold  them  until  their  terms  expire 
and  then  to  release  them.  They  should  not  be  turned  loose  upon 
the  public  until  fit  to  be  at  large.  It  is  wrong  to  foster  a  belief 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  liberty  as  soon  as  he  has  served  his  time, 
irrespective  of  his  conduct  or  his  mental  condition.  Both  he 
and  the  public  should  be  taught  that  he  has  no  .right  to  his  liberty 
until  his  condition  warrants  it.  Inmates  of  criminal  asylums 
much  prefer  the  prison  because  they  feel  that  when  their  term 
expires  at  the  prison  they  will  be  discharged ;  whereas,  in  a  hos- 
pital they  cannot  be  released  until  they  have  recovered,  or  are 
reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large.  This  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  offenders.  But  the  ease  with  which  the 
prison  gates  open  for  everyone  to  emerge  when  their  term  has 
ended  does  much  to  encourage  the  commission  of  crime.  If  it 
were  understood  that  the  habitual  criminal  would  be  detained  for 
a  term  proportioned  to  the  multiple  of  his  crimes ;  if  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  were  sifted  out  of  the  prison 
population  to  be  detained  indefinitely,  the  convict  would  see  that 
his  character  and  his  record  were  the  tests  applied  to  determine 
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his  release.  Even  if  he  had  not  sufficient  self-control  to  exercise 
much  restraint  upon  his  criminal  propensities,  it  would  tend  to 
cultivate  it  and  in  some  cases  would  be  effective. 

One  of  the  important  steps  to  be  taken  by  prison  officers  is 
to  make  every  effort  to  get  the  defectives  out  of  the  prison.  .We 
do  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  general  hospital  for  the  insane  as 
a  proper  place  for  their  reception,  nor  special  wards  for  the  insane 
in  connection  with  the  prisons,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  hospital 
for  this  class,  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  methods  of  care 
must  temporarily  be  used.  If  they  are  sent  to  general  hospitals 
their  presence  there  will  lead  to  unpleasant  experiences,  and  if 
separate  wards  are  built  in  the  prisons,  similar  experiences  will 
also  be  connected  therewith.  The  final  result  in  either  case  will 
be  a  demand  for  the  erection  of  special  hospitals  for  their  treat- 
ment and  care.  It  is  better  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  begin 
with  such  an  institution,  and  if  the  prison  cannot  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  populate  it,  add  thereto  cases  pleading  insanity  as 
a  defence  for  crime  and  perhaps  also  some  provision  for  the  insane 
in  state  hospitals  who  exhibit  criminal  tendencies.  The  important 
fundamental  feature  is  the  detention  over  the  limit  of  their 
terms  by  judges'  order,  of  all  criminal  insane  under  conviction, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  mental  condition,  are  tin-fit  to  be  at  large. 
Prison  discipline  is  greatly  improved  by  the  removal  of  such  an 
insane  element  and  greater  opportunity  afforded  for  the  legitimate 
work  for  the  prison  in  the  way  of  reformatory  and  industrial 
methods.  In  criminal  cases,  when  the  offence  is  not  a  very  serious 
one,  and  the  sentence  upon  conviction  is  not  likely  to  carry  a 
term  of  more  than  one  or  two  years,  the  plea  of  insanity  is  often 
avoided  by  attorneys  in  states  which  !have  special  hospitals. 
Feeble-minded  defendants  or  cases  of  chronic  lunacy  are  allowed 
to  go  to  prison  for  a  short  term  rather  than  to  risk  a  detention 
of  uncertain  length  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  this  way  a 
long  confinement  awaiting  recovery  in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is 
avoided.  The  law  in  most  instances  specifies  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  detained  until  sane.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that 
such  a  disposition  often  amounts  to  a  life  imprisonment  and  the 
commitment  to  a  hospital  is  therefore  not  desired  by  the  accused. 
In  some  cases  of  dangerous  lunatics,  however,  it  is  much  desired 
by  the  community  and  in  other  instances  by  the  family.  We  have 
p  case  in  mind  wherein  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Matteawan 
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State  Hospital  concerning  what  disposition  could  be  made  of  a 
young  man  who  had  been  sentenced  for  several  short  terms  of 
imprisonment.  During  the  time  he  was  serving  these  sentences 
his  family  and  the  village  were  free  from  the  anxiety  caused  by 
his  depredations.  It  evidently  did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  put 
forward  a  plea  of  insanity  and  commit  him  to  a  criminal  asylum 
where  he  could  be  held  indefinitely,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
his  mental  condition.  He  had  therefore  been  confined  for  brief 
terms  in  prison,  each  time  upon  his  release  becoming  a  fresh 
menace  to  the  community. 

Many  other  cases  are  sent  to  prison  who  are  undoubtedly 
insane  but  the  courts  have  failed  to  recognize  this  fact.  They 
may  have  been  insane  at  the  time  they  committed  the  crime  for 
which  they  are  convicted.  Indeed  many  cases  are  committed  to 
penal  institutions  who  have  pleaded  insanity  as  a  defence  and 
who  actually  were  insane  at  the  time  of  their  trial,  but  the  jury, 
suspicious  of  the  genuineness  of  their  plea,  failed  to  sustain  this 
defence  and  they  are  sentenced  for  a  term  and  so  become  inmates 
of  prisons.  Some  may  have  become  insane  while  awaiting  trial 
but  the  existence  of  the  condition  has  escaped  the  notice  of  counsel, 
court  and  jury.  There  are  numerous  other  persons  who  become 
insane  during  the  terms  of  their  imprisonment.  All  these  cases 
come  within  the  field  of  work  of  the  prison  physician.  The  sifting 
out  of  these  individuals  should  be  a  matter  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  other  duty. 

It  seems  an  unwise  procedure  to  allow  even  a  sane  person 
to  go  at  large  after  he  has  been  several  times  convicted  of  series 
crimes.  This  fact  is  coming  to  be  recognized  and  in  many  cases 
the  habitual  offender  is  punished  not  only  for  the  crime  he  com- 
mits, but  his  term  is  made  cumulative.  It  is  coming  to  be  of 
general  belief  that  imprisonment  for  the  third  and  fourth  offence 
should  be  for  a  long  period,  possibly,  in  many  cases,  for  life. 
Certainly  there  should  be  some  safeguard  against  such  habitual 
offenders  that  would  place  them  in  secure  custody,  so  long  as  tt"* 
probability  exists  of  their  returning  to  fresh  crimes  upon  their 
release.  There  should  be  a  special  prison  or  special  department 
for  all  such  cases  where  they  should  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
subject  to  special  restrictions  and  discipline. 
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There  has  been  much  agitation  of  the  question  of  removing 
the  insane  convict,  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic  with  mani- 
acal paroxysms  from  the  prisons  and  of  segregating  them  in 
special  hospitals  for  their  care.  By  this  time  we  think  there  has 
been  enough  experience  gathered  by  the  members  of  this  body  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question.  Michigan,  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois  have  'special  hospitals.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
there  are  two,  both  crowded  with  patients  and  new  extensions  are 
being  provided  for  additional  numbers.  In  other  states  this 
agitation  still  fitfully  occurs  and  will  probably  result  in  time  in  the 
establishment  of  more  such  institutions.  Connecticut,  Ohio  and 
other  states  have  special  cell  wards  connected  with  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  prison  itself.  Some  states  send  the  insane  criminal 
and  the  insane  convict  to  the  general  hospital  for  the  insane. 
For  many  reasons  this  practice  is  not  desirable.  It  has  been 
tried  and  discarded  as  a  method  of  care  unsuited  to  such  cases  and 
unjust  to  the  other  insane  inmates  of  our  state  hospitals.  Hos- 
pital superintendents,  legislative  and  public  committees  have  re- 
ported against  it.  It  may  be  suitable  for  a  small  class  of  the 
criminal  insane,  but  it  is  not  at  all  desired  for  the  dangerous  class, 
nor  for  those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  safe  custody.  The 
special  hospital  for  the  dangerous  and  criminal  insane  and  the 
insane  criminal  established  as  an  institution  for  the  sole  care  of 
this  class  is  the  only  solution  which  we  think  has  proven  more 
satisfactory.  With  the  latitude  allowed  the  courts  of  committing- 
court  cases  either  to  the  special  hospital  or  to  any  other  state 
hospital  with  the  power  to  transfer  a  case  from  one  to  the  other 
vested  in  the  hands  of  some  governing  board,  we  think  the  special 
hospital  has  proven  satisfactory  in  its  operations.  The  special 
ward  in  connection  with  the  prison  is  another  attempt  at  solution 
which  we  do  not  think  commends  itself. 

While  New  York  has  for  years  adopted  the  principle  that  the 
state  should  bear  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  insane,  it  has 
never  fully  applied  this  principle  to  the  criminal  insane  until  this 
year.  On  the  first  of  October  a  new  statute  was  passed  providing 
that  all  inmates  of  Matteawan  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  Prior  to  the  date  named,  convicted  misdemeanor  cases 
from  the  penitentiaries,  and  unconvicted  patients  from  the  coun- 
ties were  chargeable  respectively  to  the  penitentiaries  and  to  the 
counties  ;  to  the  penitentiaries  during  the  terms  for  which  they 
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were  sentenced  and  to  the  counties  until  each  case  was  finally 
adjusted.  The  removal  of  this  burden  will  probably  lead  to  freer 
commitments.  We  know  habitual  criminals  are  certain  to  return 
to  vicious  ways ;  that  criminals  with  insanities  of  certain  types  are 
rnsafe  to  be  at  large  so  long  as  their  delusional  state  continues. 
They  will  commit  crimes  against  a  person,  against  property, 
rgainst  sex.  All  such  persons  should  be  kept  in  custody.  Pun- 
ishment does  not  deter ;  training  does  not  reform.  When  a  pris- 
oner's acts  determine  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  categories  mentioned, 
he  should  be  recorded  as  such.  We  then  are  beginning  to  classify- 
in  the  right  way  and  can  speak  intelligently  as  to  what  extent 
prisoners  are  defectives  or  degenerates  and  can  then  adopt  some 
better  way  to  care  for  them. 

We  have  custodial  homes  for  idiots  of  child  bearing  age ; 
why  not  similar  homes  for  the  insane,  epileptics  and  degenerates 
during  the  same  period  of  life  or  longer.  Idiots  are  non-pro- 
ductive. Many  of  the  defective  criminal  classes  are.  We  con- 
sider laws  to  regulate  marriage.  A  conscientious  person  burdened 
with  a  bad  heredity  will  be  governed  by  altruistic  feelings  and 
wedlock.  These  persons  will  not.  It  may  be  said  it  is  a  small 
matter  that  the  general  population  will  leaven  the  whole.  It  does 
not  and  cannot,  the  defective  classes  are  increasing.  America  is 
trying  to  leaven  great  numbers  annually  of  people  wTho  are  foreign 
to  our  language,  to  our  laws,  and  many  of  them  stunted  physically 
and  mentally.  Tolstoi  has  said  that  the  Russian  peasant  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Europe  have  been  dwarfed  by  centuries 
of  oppression  and  semi-starvation  both  of  body  and  mind.  Amer- 
ica has  done  much  in  the  uplifting  of  a  great  people,  but  it  is  not 
done  easily  ;  it  is  not  done  without  effort,  without  cost  both  of 
labor  and  of  money.  The  result  has  been  a  joint  product  of  our 
schools,  institutions,  churches,  libraries,  courts,  reformatories,  vast 
hospitals  and  vast  charities,  all  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense 
both  of  money  and  of  individual  effort.  We  should  all  try  to  work 
for  that  end  unremittingly.  Every  one  of  us  should  be  a  power 
operating  to  that  end.  This  is  directly  in  our  field  of  labor  and  is 
our  work.  This  is  the  aid  that  we  can  contribute  to  the  uplifting 
of  every  man  who  is  capable  of  being  uplifted.  Vast  numbers 
of  defective  immigrants  cannot  be  improved  and  Europe  shifts 
the  burden  of  care  upon  us.  We  should  assist  to  segregate  and 
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eliminate  from  society  all  who  are  known  to  be  positively  harmful 
to  ils  best  interests,  or  who  are  abstractive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  human  race  towards  higher  things. 

Criticism  is  made  that  there  is  too  much  of  an  inclination  to 
consider  prison  inmates  defective  as  a  class.  Fault  has  been 
found  with  the  use  of  the  word  degenerate.  Xo  doubt  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  employ  the  term  in  such  an  easy,  wholesale 
way  as  to  cast  some  discredit  upon  the  subject.  It  is  human 
nature  to  deal  with  the  numbers  in  the  aggregate  rather  than  with 
units.  It  seems  a  larger  thing  to  do  and  is  less  work.  It  is  a 
fact  known  to  all  of  us  that  in  very  large  prisons  there  are  imbe- 
ciles, often  actual  idiots :  there  are  epileptics  with  maniacal  out- 
breaks and  homicidal  tendencies ;  there  are  persons  actually  insane 
often  with  dangerous  delusions.  These  persons  should  be  sought 
out  one  by  one  through  the  pains-taking  efforts  of  the  careful 
prison  officer. 

There  is  another  very  important  aspect  to  this  question.  It 
relates  to  our  penal  institutions.  The  United  States  government 
endeavors  to  discover  among  our  recently  arrived  immigrants 
all  those  who  are  mentally  defective  for  the  purpose  of  deporting 
them.  A  full  history  of  each  individual  is  of -importance  in  its 
relation  to  our  immigrant  laws  and  such  history  should  be  obtained 
as  early  as  possible.  Section  Twenty  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1903, 
of  our  Immigrant  Laws,  provides : 

"That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  by 
violation  of  law  or  who  shall  be  found  a  public  charge  therein 
from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing  shall  be  deported,  as  herein- 
after provided,  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  any  time  within 
two  years  after  his  arrival,  at  the  expense,  including  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  inland  transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the 
persons  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  States,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  at  the  expense  of  the  immigrant  fund  referred 
to  in  Section  One  of  this  Act." 

Y\  e  sometimes  have  transferred  into  our  custody,  patients 
who  have  been  detained  in  other  institutions  beyond  the  time  limit 
expressed  in  the  law :  a/id  recently  had  a  very  disturbed  woman 
who  was  sent  to  us  just  before  such  limit  expired ;  a  patient  of 
very  destructive,  homicidal  tendencies,  dangerous  and  expensive 
to  care  for,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  a  subject  of  epilepsy 
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in  robust  health  and  who  will  probably  live  a  number  of  years. 
Early  attention  to  her  case  would  have  resulted  in  her  deportation 
without  expense  to  the  state  and  a  large  annual  saving  in  the  cost 
of  her  maintenance.  In  this  connection,  we  would  state  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  deported  to  foreign 
countries  from  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  alone,  fifty  cases. 
The  average  duration  of  the  hospital  life  of  insane  patients  is 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  Allowing  each  person  a  minimum 
'residence  in  the  hospital  of  ten  years  at  an  annual  expense  each  of 
$175,  the  total  amount  saved  to  the  state  by  such  deportation 
amounts  in  the  instance  of  this  one  hospital  to  a  total  sum  of 
over  $87,000. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  making  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  dependent  aliens  in  public 
institutions  covering  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union  and 
giving  the  date  of  the  arrival  and  the  length  of  time  each  person 
has  been  a  public  charge.  Our  hospital  has  been  inspected,  and 
we  suppose  by  this  time  every  institution  in  this  country  has  been 
similarly  visited  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  status  of  each 
inmate.  The  returns  from  the  state  of  Xew  York,  which  have 
recently  been  completed  shows  there  are  2,193  such  immigrant 
aliens  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  while  the  alien  insane 
number  6,148.  Combined  there  are  13,143  aliens  in  all  the  public 
institutions  of  the  state.  This  is  not  a  nebulous  generalization, 
but  the  figures  have  been  obtained  through  personal  inquiry  and 
direct  investigation  into  the  immediate  history  of  every  individual 
in  custody,  and  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  special  agents  who 
spent  months  in  visiting  our  institutions  gathering  each  item 
separately  and  thus,  of  course,  most  thoroughly.  Prison  officers 
can  assist  in  this  work.  The  government  requests  us  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  work  that  would  not  attract  niany  to  engage  in  it  as  the 
task  does  not  seem  to  offer  much  of  either  honor  or  reward. 
Some  might  say  if  we  could  send  these  undesirable  aliens  home  by 
companies  as  convicts  are  marched  to  their  cells,  there  might  then 
be  some  glory  in  it.  In  this  field  of  endeavor,  however,  there  is 
no  other  way  to  obtain  the  large  results  than  by  small  beginnings. 
If  we  should  all  add  our  mite  in  this  direction  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  records  would  begin  to  show  results  that  would 
awaken  us  all  to  the  knowledge  that  there  was  something  of  im- 
portance being  done.  We  have  found  that  any  effort  in  this 
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Direction  will  receive  a  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  from 
the  comissioner  of  immigration. 

MICHAEL  J.  MCDONALD,  Chief  of  Detectives,  Leavemvorth, 
Kansas. — The  doctor  mentioned  an  article  about  police.  I  think 
what  we  need  is  a  school  for  policemen.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
average  American  policeman  needs  but  he  seems  to  think  that  all 
the  schooling  he  needs  is  found  at  the  primary  election. 

My  state  sent  me  here  to  gain  what  information  I  could  to 
better  my  department.  I  know  no  better  school  for  the  American 
policeman  than  to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  Prison  Congress.  I 
have  attended  many  sessions  of  this  Prison  Congress  and  I  have 
never  found  a  better-looking  body  of  men  and  women  than  are 
here.  t. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Dr.  Hatch  of  Ouincy  will  address  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  please  take  the  stand. 

CRIME   AND  CRIMINALS,   AND   WHAT   SHALL   BE  DONE   WITH   THEM. 
ADDRESS   BY  DR.    HENRY   HATCH,    OF   QUINCY,    ILLINOIS 

On  a  former  occasion  and  before  another  body  of  men, 
I  once  had  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  "How  to  Prevent  the  Manu- 
facture of  Degenerates",  but  you  gentlemen  are  here  to  learn  and 
discuss  the  best  methods  of  how,  and  what  to  do  with  your  class 
of  degenerates  after  they  are  manufactured,  to  my  mind  there  are 
two  classes  of  degenerates :  one  class  of  degenerates  by  inheri- 
tance, and  the  other  by  acquisition,  but  the  one  by  acquisition  is 
a  product  of  degenerates,  produced  by  environment,  the  same  as 
a  good,  young  tree  planted  in  bad  soil  and  neglected,  will  grow 
up  a  crooked,  imperfect  tree,  so  on  the  other  hand,  a  being  badly 
born  with  bad  heritage  can  be  improved,  and  by  proper  environ- 
ment and  proper  surroundings  be  made  better,  but  no  matter  what 
the  surrounding  and  how  good  the  cultivation,  some  will  grow 
up  bad,  the  same  as  some  trees,  no  matter  what  you  may  do,  will 
be  imperfect  trees. 

The  question  then  arises,  are  persons  poorly  born  absolutely 
responsible,  and  if  they  do  an  overt  act,  should  they  be  held  as 
criminals,  and  be  punished  as  such?  There  is  no  doubt  they 
should  be  restrained  and  put  under  control.  You  gentlemen,  who 
have  the  care  of  so  many  of  these  miserable  beings  can  no  doubt 
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now  remember,  and  know  of  more  than  one,  that  should  be  rated 
more  as  an  insane  person,  than  as  a  criminal,  for  to  draw  the  exact 
line  between  what  is  a  criminal  act,  and  what  an  insane,  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  to  draw  the  line  between  a  sane  person  and  an  insane 
person. 

Ferri,  the  great  Italian  jurist,  and  one  of  our  best  authorities, 
has  said  that  every  man  and  woman,  no  matter  how  pure,  have, 
transitory  thoughts  to  do  bad  acts,  but  having  other  brain  cells 
that  act  for  good,  are  able  to  overcome  the  evil  thoughts,  to  do 
bad  acts.  We  are  in  this  world  not  by  our  own  volition.  We 
have  our  own  physical  organization  not  to  our  own  ordering,  for 
where  is  there  a  human  being  unless  totally  depraved,  would  not 
have  ordered  his  forming  right,  with  every  cell  in  its  proper  pro- 
portion, and  why  is  it  not  proper  to  believe  that  many  a  poor 
victim  now  in  the  charge  of  these  gentlemen  was  born  with 
crooked,  misplaced  or  deformed  brain  cells  in  which  they  had  no 
voice  in  their  making,  the  same  as  every  day  children  are  being 
born  with  gross  physical  defects  that  any  one  can  see  and  if  born 
with  one  arm  or  with  one  leg,  we  do  not  think  of  punishing  them 
because  they  cannot  work,  but  we  take  care  of  them,  each  in  his 
individual  way. 

The  poor  fellow,  who  comes  from  syphilitic  parentage,  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  looked  upon,  treated  and  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  one  with  a  good  heritage.  It  has  been  noted  by  a 
number  of  writers  and  more  recently,  demonstrated  by  Prof.  Gay 
A.  Tawney  of  Beloit  College,  that  the  general  tendency  of  human- 
ity is  to  go  backward,  instead  of  forward  unless,  sourrounded 
by  proper  environment.  Prof.  Tawney  took  the  position  for  two 
months  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  of  pushing  a  chair  for  the  sake  of 
studying  people,  and  he  says,  that  with  the  useful  elevating 
things,  people  wanted  little  to  do,  but  with  the  frivolous,  as  on 
the  pike,  they  wanted  to  be  with  them.  Since  reading  the  above, 
I  visited  the  Fair  and  noticed  the  same  myself,  in  a  measure,  prov- 
ing the  assertion  of  some  well  known  writer,  that  without  proper 
environment  or  mental  direction,  man  reverts  or  goes  backward, 
instead  of  forward.  It  has  often  been  a  question  in  my  mind, 
how  many  persons  would  do  exactly  right,  from  the  fact  of  doing 
right,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  right  for  right's  sake 
or  from  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  policy  or  motive.  With  our 
present  habits  and  training,  I  think  only  very  few. 
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,  It  is  an  unfortunate  condition  of  society,  that  millions  of 
dollars  could  every  year  be  expended  to  protect  society  against 
the  defective  class,  while  a  comparative  small  amount  is  spent, 
to  prevent  the  making  of  them,  that  our  present  laws  and  methods 
are  defective,  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  increase  of  all  kinds 
of  crime. 

It  is  estimated  and  most  probably  it  is  under  the  true,  figures, 
that  every  state  each  year,  spends  an  average  of  two  millions  per 
year,  in  the  care  of  the  degenerate  class,  of  course  this  means  all 
classes  of  defects,  and  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  states  in  the  Union,  the  sum  becomes  perfectly  appalling, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  besides  this,  there  are, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1890,  and  no  doubt 
materially  increased  since  that  time,  over  73,000  abject  paupers, 
which  for  the  proper  soil  in  which  to  breed  criminals,  nothing 
can  be  found  better. 

Quite  recently  in  this  great  state  of  Illinois,  at  the  city  of 
Peoria,  there  has  been  erected  an  asylum  for  incurables.  This 
should  not  have  been  done,  for  it  is  an  unkindness  toward  the 
very  class,  it  is  designated'  to  befriend,  and  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  the  state  will  be  allowed  to  quietly  terminate  the 
existence  of  these  poor  unfortunates.  During  my  life  I  have  had 
many  practical  illustrations  with  incurables,  who  were  suffering 
severely,  begged  that  I  would  terminate  there  existence,  and  I 
believe  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  I  would  have  been  justified 
in  quietly  fulfilling  their  desires.  We  do  it  for  the  lower  animals 
to  terminate  their  suffering,  why  should  we  not  be  equally  kind 
to  human  beings.  I  believe  it  should  be  the  right  of  every  person, 
who  is  an  intense  sufferer  to  die  if  they  want  to. 

Xow  the  question  arises,  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  all 
this  crime  and  misery,  in  the  first  place,  are  our  laws  framed 
upon  a  basis?  What  are,  and  should  be  their  object?  Should 
it  not  be  the  object  of  law,  to  make  humanity  better?  You  will 
all  say  yes  ;  then  gentlemen,  when  you  go  back  to  your  homes, 
influence  your  legislatures  to  pass  such  laws  as  will  prevent  the 
making  of  degenerates.  - 

Many  states  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
cousins,  and  it  is  constitutional.  Then  go  a  few  steps  further, 
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and  say,  criminals  and  degenerates  of  all  kinds  shall  not  marry, 
and  bring  forth  their  kind,  and  if  already  married  should  be 
unsexed. 

When  it  is  remembered,  how  much  certain  families  have  cost 
the  state  in  prosecutions,  as  the  Max  family,  which  cost  the  state 
over  $1,000,006,  it  makes  one  think  how  important  it  is  to- stop 
the  sin  at  the  fountain  head.  Another  source  of  the  contamination 
of  the  human  race,  are  the  numerous  houses  of  female  debauchery, 
that  one  finds  in  every  city  of  any  size.  A  few  years  ago  I  cor- 
responded with  the  chief  of  police  of  every  large  city  in  the  world, 
and  their  report  was  appalling.  It  not  only  affects  the  immediate 
participants,  but  it's  effects  are  far  reaching  in  lower  moral  tone, 
and  in  the  spread  of  disease.  Many  of  the  places,  are  haunts  of 
the  defective  class,  where  they  concoct  their  schemes,  to  further 
their  ends  toward  their  downfall.  Let  us  instruct  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  loyal  to  their  family  obligations,  teach  them,  to 
be  industrious,  and  thereby  grow  up  to  be  better  men  and  women, 
and  thereby,  make  happy  homes,  which  is  the  foundation,  of  a 
strong  government.  For  those,  that  are  loyal,  to  their  families, 
always  make  good  citizens. 

The  idea  or  principle  of  crime  and  of  goodness,  is  a  matter 
of  education.  Primitive  people  did  not  know  what  theft  meant, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  steal,  and  our  supreme  courts  have  often 
reversed  their  own  dicisions,  showing  what  they  consider  right, 
one  time,  was  wrong  at  another.  Crime  and  goodness  are  all  a 
matter  of  slow  evolution  in  humanity,  the  same  as  from  the  bitter, 
sour  wild  apple,  man  has  developed,  the  fine  sweet  apples,  which 
we  now  eat  to-day. 

Radical  changes  of  all  kinds  are  often,  bitterly  opposed, 
because  people  are  not  always  educated  to  understand  the  good, 
that  they  will  derive  therefrom.  The  self  binder,  sewing  machine 
and  cotton  gin  were  all  opposed,  because  the  peope  thought  they 
would  be  deprived  of  work,  but  we.  all  know  they  made  more  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  degenerates,  as  we  find  them  to-day, 
and  as  you  have  no  doubt,  been  lead  to  infer  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  they  are  criminals  or  degenerates,  because  they 
cannot  be  otherwise.  They  are  either  born  defective  or  made 
defective  by  environment.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  to  make  a 
good  human  being,  out  of  one  born  in  poverty  and  degeneration 
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from  syphilitic  parents,  people  born  under  these  conditions  almost 
always,  have  a  poor  constitution,  low  foreheads  retreating  back- 
wards and  upwards,  and  thick  heavy  chins.  This  class  of  people 
can  be  made  better  by  proper  environment,  if  taken  in  time,  but 
are  always  liable  to  an  outbreak,  if  they  live  to  become  confirmed 
criminals,  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindnesss  to  them,  and  a  pro- 
tection to  the  state  if  they  could  be  killed. 

The  state  should  not  deal  with  criminals  in  the  spirit  of 
vengeance,  but  in  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  protection,  for  if  the  act 
is  dealt  otherwise  than  in  the  spirit  if  mercy  and  protection,  it  also 
becomes  criminal. 

All  officers  and  the  assistants  in  the  care  of  the  entire  defec- 
tive class  should  not  receive  the  appointment  on  account  of  their 
politics  or  religion,  the  chiefs  should  be  fitted  for  the  work  by 
education,  which  should  be  far  above  the  average  and  should  be 
persons,  who  by  nature  have  perfect  control  of  themselves  and 
good  judges  of  human  nature,  for  no  two  criminals  or  defects 
of  any  kind,  any  more  than  two  sick  people  can  be  treated  exactly 
alike.  Those  who  are  to  again  be  released,  should  be  taught  to 
become  better  for  all  those  who  have  become  inmates  for  the 
second  time,  I  would  have  a  law  to  unsex  them,,  that  being  suffi- 
cient reason  why  society  should  not  be  burdened  with  more  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  children  of  all  parentage, 
should  at  puberty  pass  a  physical  examination  to  know  in  the 
beginning  of  life,  if  they  are  unfit  persons  to  bring  children  into 
the  world,  if  such  a  law  were  passed,  and  I  believe  the  day  will 
come  when  it  can,  this  of  itself  would  stop  much  crime  and  also 
physical  misery.  The  only  wonder  to  me  is,  that  there  is  not  more, 
with  our  present  indiscriminate  propagation  of  human  beings. 
Let  human  beings  become  as  particular  in  the  propagation 
of  humanity  as  the  farmer  in  the  selection  of  his  cattle  and  hogs. 
Much  misery  will  be  prevented,  and  criminals  and  all  others  of 
the  defective  class  will  become  scarce.  In  conclusion,  laws 
should  be  made  and  enforced  upon  the  principle  of  justice  and 
protection,  not  vengeance.  I  would  recommend  such  laws,  so  as 
to  control  those  sins  that  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented ;  such 
should  be  put  under  strict  medical  and  police  control,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these,  is,  the  control  of  prostitution.  There 
should  be  some  law,  devised  to  prevent  young  girls  roaming 
about  the  street  after  night. 
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A  heavy  penalty  should  be  imposed  against  those  saloons, 
who  knowingly  sell  intoxicating  liquor  to  those,  that  they  have 
any  reason  to  believe,  are  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated, 
after  a  person  is  conyicted  and  becomes  a  confirmed  degenerate, 
evidence  of  which  shall  be  a  second  conviction.  The  conviction 
should  carry  an  order  with  it,  that  they  should  be  unsexed. 
All  degenerates,  no  matter  of  what  degree,  should  be  kept  at 
some  kind  of  employment,  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but  to 
lessen  the  burden  that  they  are  to  the  state. 

Prison  authorities,  and  all  others  in  charge  of  the  defective 
class,  should  study  those  degenerates  under  their  care  individ- 
ually, as  well  as  collectively,  so  that  they  teach  them  to  grow 
better,  and  learn  to  know  that  an  upright  life  is  better  than  any 
other. 

No  one  in  this  age  has  a  right  to  bring  children  into  this 
world,  unless  they  can  give  them  a  good  name  and  a  good  con- 
stitution, and  you  gentlemen,  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  defec- 
tive class,  I  hope  will  go  to  your  homes  with  firm  resolutions  to 
use  all  your  influence  to  carry  out  the  ideas  I  have  indicated. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  will  now  hear  the  next  and  closing 
address  of  the  morning  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Lamb,  Superintendent 
Dannemora  State  Hospital,  New  York. 

THE  INSANE  CRIMINAL  AND  HIS  TREATMENT. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.   ROBERT  B.  LAMB,   SUPERINTENDENT   DANNEMORA  STATE 
HOSPITAL,    NEW   YORK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — When  I  first  looked 
over  the  program  for  this  meeting  and  noted  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  to  precede  me  this  morning  I  hesitated  much  about 
appearing  here  at  all.  But  I  had  firmly  in  mind  a  single  idea 
that  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  If  you  did  not  hear  it  this  year,  the 
delay  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  states  and 
institutions  which  you  have  the  honor  to  represent ;  so  my  hesi- 
tancy vanished  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  come  here  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  insane  criminal,  a  dangerous  factor  in  all 
prison  populations.  That  his  suitable  care  is  an  unsettled  problem 
in  many  states,  you  probably  know.  That  his  care  and  treatment 
has  been  a  settled  problem  in  New  York  state  for  fifty  years, 
some  of  you  know — and  some  of  you  do  not  know.  Neither  may 
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you  be  aware  that  every  state  and  nation  which  has  followed  the 
New  York  system  of  caring  for  its  criminal  insane  is  more  satis- 
fied with  the  results  attained  by  it,  and  that  so  far  as  I  know  no 
departure  from  it  is  contemplated  by  any  government  employing 
it.  That  it  is  thoroughly  successful  at  home  and  abroad  is  com- 
mon knowledge  in  New  York  state,  but  through  the  inaction  of 
other  states  it  would  appear  that  this  knowledge  is  comparatively 
local.  It  is  for  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
New  York  system  that  I  speak.  In  September,  1854,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Utica  State  Hospital  in  New  York,  incorporated 
the  following  in  his  report : 


EXTRACT  OF  THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM   FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,   1854. 

"An  act  was  passed  on  the  I3th  of  May,  1846,  authorizing 
the  officers  of  the  state  prisons  to  send  to  this  Asylum  insane 
prisoners  under  their  charge.  Since  the  passage  of  that  act, 
sixty-eight  convicts  from  the  state  prisons  have  been  sent  to  this 
institution,  twenty  of  whom  are  now  here.  This  class  of  patients 
are  necessarily  placed  in  the  same  apartments  with  the  others. 
They  are  generally  troublesome,  and  difficult  to  manage,  and  are 
unfit  companions  for  the  patients  with  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  allow  them  to  associate.  We  have  no  suitable  places  of  safety 
and  security  for  them  ;  several,  dangerous  to  the  community,  and 
who  have  been  convicted  of  homicide  and  other  crimes  of  a  violent 
character,  have  escaped,  and  are  now  at  large.  The  welfare  of 
society  requires  that  this  descripition  of  persons  should  be  care- 
fully guarded,  and  their  escape  prevented,  if  possible.  The  law 
authorizing  insane  convicts  to  be  sent  here,  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  Asylum  was  built  and  consequently  no  apartments  prop- 
erly adapted  for  them  were  provided. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  some  suitable  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients, 
in  one  of  the  prisons,  where  they  may  be  securely  kept,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of-  physicians  and  attendants  who  will 
treat  them  as  insane  persons,  and  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to 
their  restoration.  We  strongly  commend  this  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature." 
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In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the  legislature  of 
Xew  York  appropriated  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  convict  insane.  This  building  was  located  at 
Auburn  Prison  but  had  a  separate  and  distinct  administration  and 
was  wholly  apart  from  the  prison  proper.  Its  first  inmates  were 
convict  insane  only,  and  the  title  of  the  instituton  was  the  State 
Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts.  Some  years  afterward  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  to  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Crim- 
inals, and  the  courts  were  given  power  to  commit  to  its  care 
criminals  brought  before  them,  whose  insanity  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  crime  was  evident.  This  institution  increased 
in  size  until  the  building,  despite  enlargements  which  had  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
demands  made  upon  it  so  that  a  new  building  was  erected  at 
Matteawan. 

This  was  occupied  in  1892,  the  patients  of  the  Auburn  Asylum 
being  moved  thereto.  Because  of  the  insufficient  capacity  of  the 
old  Auburn  Asylum  there  had  accumulated  in  the  state  hospitals 
for  the  civil  insane  a  large  number  of  criminal  cases :  these  were 
immediately  transferred  to  Matteawan  practically  doubling  its 
initial  population.  To  the  prison  department  of  New  York  and 
to  the  officials  of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  (the  tittle  of  the 
Matteawan  Institution)  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  would  be 
merely  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  larger  accommodations  than 
those  offered  by  Matteawan  would  be  necessary.  It  was  patent 
to  them  also  that  the  growing  needs  of  the  state  could  best  be 
met  by  a  segregation  of  the  convict  and  the  criminal  insane. 
Whether  to  house  them  in  separate  parts  of  the  Matteawan  build- 
ing or  to  build  a  new  building  was  discussed  thoroughly  at  the 
time.  It  was  finally  decided  that  there  would  be  room  for  two 
separate  institutions  and  that  the  work  could  best  be  accomplished 
this  way.  So  the  Dannemora  Hospital  for  Insane  Convicts  was 
built.  It  was  occupied  in  1900,  only  eight  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  new  Matteawan  hospital. 

Now  let  us  distinctly  understand  the  difference  between  the 
insane  criminal  and  the  insane  convict.  The  insane  criminal  is 
one  whom  the  court  recognizes  as  insane  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
or  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  his  criminal  act.  The  insane 
•convict  is  one  in  whom  insanity  is  seen  only  after  sentence  has 
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been  pronounced.  The  separation  of  the  insane  criminal  from  the 
insane  convict  with  a  separate  hospital  for  the  care  of  each  may 
appear  to  you  too  fine  and  possibly  sentimental.  But  to  those 
who  have  had  the  care  of  the  two  classes  when  housed  under  one 
roof  the  wisdom  of  the  separation  is  very  apparent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  classes  is  not  an  artificial  one,  created  by  law  or 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution.  It  is  a  natural  one  made 
by  the  very  patients  themselves.  The  insane  criminal  comes  from 
a  better  class  of  society  than  the  insane  convict,  and  natural  divi- 
sions of  society  exists  in  institutions  as  well  as  elsewhere.  -When 
insane  criminals  and  insane  convicts  were  upon  the  same  ward  in 
the  same  hospital,  the  ward  associates  of  the  criminals  were  crimi- 
nals, and  the  ward  associates  of  the  convicts  were  convicts.  There 
were  few  exceptions  and  these  were  largely  the  result  of  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  which  permitted  men  really  insane  criminals 
to  become  insane  convicts  The  officers  of  the  prison  had  therefore 
to  correct  the  judgment  of  the  court, and  the  resident  lunatics  at  the 
hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  confirmed  this  correction.  At  first 
the  number  of  criminal  insane  was  smaller  than  the  number  of  con- 
vict insane  but  as  the  workings  of  the  law  permitting  the  commit- 
ment of  the  criminal  insane  became  better  known,  the  number  of 
insane  criminals  increased,  until  finally  a  separate  ward  at  the 
Auburn  institution  was  given  over  for  their  use.  At  Matteawan 
this  was  doubled,  and  finally  the  separation  instituted  first  by  the 
insane  patients  themselves  was  recognized  as  a  logical  division 
and  one  that  should  be  authoritively  continued.  So  far  the 
insane  criminals  we  have  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  for  the 
insane  convicts  we  have  the  Dannemora  State  Hospital.  Both 
institutions  are  modeled  strictly  on  hospital  lines  and  the  adminis- 
tration throughout  is  medical.  While  New  York  has  thus  settled 
a  condition  that  confronted  her  a  half  century  ago,  her  sister 
states  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a  search  for  a  successful 
means  of  meeting  the  same  condition.  That  you  may  see  what  the 
present  feeling  is  in  our  neighboring  state  of  New  Jersey,  I  quote 
from  a  recent  report  of  Dr.  B.  D.  Evans,  medical  director  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Morris  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
separate  care  of  the  convict  insane  now  kept  in  the  state  hospitals. 
Year  after  year  I  have  in  the  annual  reports  called  attention  to  the 
many  evils  arising  out  of  keeping  this  class  among  patients  whose 
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lives  are  free  from  criminality.  To  those  patients  who  realize 
that  in  their  affliction  and  loss  of  liberty  they  are  kept  in  the  same 
building;  with  convicts  of  the  vilest  sort,  the  effect  is  to  bring 
about  feeling's  of  dissatisfaction,  humiliation  and  resentment,  and 
in  many  instances  imorovement  and  recovery  are  retarded  if  not 
not  made  impossible. 

Our  state  hospitals  are  not  so  constructed  as  to  make  the 
detention  of  convicts  secure,  and  many  of  them  escape  in  spite 
of  our  vigilance  and  best  efforts.  They  then  return  to  lives  of 
crime  until  again  apprehended.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  in 
attempting  to  keep  them  in  the  state  hospitals  a  gross  injustice  is 
done,  not  only  to  all  other  patients  forced  to  in  some  degree 
associate  with  them,  but  the  public  at  large  suffers  from  the 
escape  of  dangerous  criminals. 

The  year  closed  with  sixty-five  convicts  and  thirty-three  crim- 
inals in  the  hospital.  Since  the  institution  has  been  compelled  to 
care  for  convicts  transferred  from  the  state  prison  by  order  of 
the  court,  there  have  been  committed  to  this  hospital  142  convicts, 
and  upon  the  order  of  the  county  courts  seventy-five  criminals, 
making  a  total  of  217  convicts  and  criminals,  who  have  under  the 
law  been  committed  to'  the  care  of  this  hospital  and  thus  caused 
to  be  brought  in  contact,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  into 
association,  with  patients  whose  records  were  free  from  the  taint 
of  criminality.  The  state  hospital  at  Trenton  has  in  it  more  than 
forty  convicts  who  were  transferred  from  the  state  prison,  giving 
a  total  of  more  than  100  insane  convicts  who  are  at  this  time 
being  cared  for  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  I 
believe  to  be  radically  wrong,  and  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  placed 
before  the  governor  and  state  legislature.  These  patients  have 
been  convicted  of  serious  crimes  and  sentenced  to  state  prison  for 
periods  varying  from  one  to  twenty  years.  The  character  of  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  sentenced  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  murder,  twenty ;  atrocious  assault  and  battery,  twenty- 
one  ;  larceny,  twenty-eight,  and  other  crimes,  thirty-seven.  This 
number  of  insane  convicts  justifies  and  warrants  the  construction 
of  a  separate  building  of  such  a  character  and  so  equipped  as  to 
guarantee  the  safe  detention  of  this  class  of  persons.  As  I  have 
recommended  in  my  former  reports,  I  believe  that  such  a  building 
should  be  somewhere  near  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  so  that 
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persons  becoming  insane  or  feigning  insanity  may  be  readily  trans- 
ferred to  it.  With  such  a  building  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  feigning  insanity  as  an  ultimate  means  of  escape.  Its  special 
construction  would  protect  the  public  at  large  from  the  dangers 
incident  to  escape  of  such  persons,  and  it  would  free  the  state 
hospitals  from  a  class  of  patients  which  work  to  the  detriment  of 
hospital  management,  disorganizing  the  discipline,  contaminating 
what  may  be  termed  the  innocent  insane  and  humiliating  and 
embarrassing  the  patients  as  well  as  their  friends  and  relatives 
throughout  the  Commonwealth." 

If  we  go  across  our  continent  to  California,  we  shall  find 
that  the  sentiment  there  is  not  different  from  that  in  New  Jersey. 
That  you  may  know  it  I  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy  of  the  state  of  California  for  the  year  1902. 

"Of  the  many,  and  at  times,  needlessly  deferred  measures 
which  are  perennially  brought  to  the  attention  of  legislative 
bodies  and  boards  of  managers,  is  that  of  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  criminal  insane.  Of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  older 
and  more  progressive  states  have  already  made  suitable  provision 
for  their  segregation  and  care,  we  very  well  know ;  that  our  own 
has  not,  we  equally  know.  From  homicides,  all  the  way  down 
the  calendar,  to  the  lesser  and  petty  offenders,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  our  state  hospitals,  mingling  freely  and  on  terms  of  easy 
familiarity  and  a  common  footing  with  the  other  patients  ;  they  are 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  perplexity,  and  even  danger  to  those 
having  them  in  charge ;  and,  obviously  the  arrangements  is  all 
wrong  and  unfair  that  makes  this  vicious  and  demoralizing  asso- 
ciation possible.  Neither  by  reason  of  their  construction  nor  by 
way  of  arrangement  are  the  wards  of  our  hospitals  adapted  for 
their  safe  detention  or  care ;  the  improvisation  of  keys  and  other 
means  of  escape  are  not  only  possible  but  easy ;  and — having  es- 
caped— by  reason  of  that  subtle  and,  oftentimes,  trained  criminal 
instinct,  which  is  so  difficult  to  meet  and  circumvent,  their  appre- 
hension is  all  but  impossible  of  accomplishment.  Certainly  the 
state  of  California  should  at  once  provide  suitable  accommodations 
for  this  class  of  insane  persons — preferably  either  attached  to 
or  in  close  relation ,  to  one  of  its  penal  institutions  and  thus 
remove  one  of  the  most  embarrasing  and,  withal,  demoralizing 
features  of  one  of  our  greatest  of  charities.  The  segregation  of 
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the  criminal  insane  is  a  matter  not  difficult  to  bring  about,  should 
be  unattended  by  any  unusual  outlay,  and  furthermore,  it  is  a 
just  and  humane  measure." 

Both  these  reports  and  their  recommendations  agree  perfectly 
with  that  written  fifty  years  ago  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Utica 
State  Hospital,  and  just  quoted  to  you.  When  a  physician  ex- 
presses an  opinion  which  stands  undisputed  for  fifty  years'  time 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment. 
The  criminal  insane  (including  the  convict  insane)  are  a  distinct 
class  from  the  innocent  or  civil  insane.  They  cannot  be  properly 
cared  for  in  an  institution  constructed  and  managed  for  the  civil 
insane.  Neither  can  they  be  held  to  the  strict  discipline  of  a  penal 
institution.  It  is  quite  useless  to  build  accommodations  for  them 
in  connection  with  the  civil  hospitals.  It  is  equally  useless  to 
maintain  them  in  a  special  department  of  a  prison.  A  hospital 
cannot  be  made  part  of  a  prison,  neither  can  a  prison  be  made  part 
of  a  hospital.  The  organization  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  and 
a  prison  are  radically  different,  and  this  should  be  so.  Each  insti- 
tution has  its  peculiarities  or  organization,  and  those  necessary  for 
an  institution  for  the  insane  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  prison,  neither 
can  those  necessary  in  prisons  be  tolerated  in  institutions  for  the 
insane  if  you  are  to  look  for  humane  care  of  mentally  deranged 
criminals.  If  provision  of  any  sort  is  to  be  made  to  care  for  the 
insane  criminal  and  the  insane  convict,  let  it  be  made  in  an  insti- 
tution constructed  particularly  for  this  purpose  and  wholly  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  any  civil  hospital  or  any  penal  institution. 
The  problem  of  administration  will  then  be  much  simplified,  a 
larger  number  of  employes  are  necessary  to  manage  the  criminal 
insane  than  are  necesssary  to  manage  the  civil  insane  or  the  popu- 
ulation  of  a  prison. 

The  usual  compensation  of  the  hospital  employee  is  much 
below  that  of  the  prison  employee  who  performs  services  no  more 
arduous  or  hazardous.  If  the  compensation  of  the  hospital 
attendant  is  raised  to  that  of  the  prison  officer,  the  expense  of 
maintenance  for  the  insane  criminal  immediately  becomes  exces- 
sive because  of  the. larger  force  necessary  to  care  for  the  insane. 
If  the  pay  is  not  leveled  and  the  two  institutions  are  adjacent  one 
to  the  other,  there  is  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  em- 
ployee, so  it  is  best  to  have  the  hospital  for  the  insane  and  the 
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prison  widely  separated,  so  that  any  communication  and  compar- 
ison of  work  and  pay  on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  two  separate 
institutions  is  not  thought  of.  If  the  two  institutions  are  in  the 
same  enclosure  and  in  the  same  immediate  locality,  the  comparison 
is  inevitable  and  is  resultant  of  no  good  either  to  the  employees 
themselves,  the  administration  of  the  institution,  or  to  the  inmates 
thereof.  The  desire  to  care  for  the  criminal  insane  in  connection 
with  a  prison  seems  to  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  the  hospital 
superintendents  who  now  have  this  class  in  their  custody,  and 
who  would  willingly  relieve  themselves  of  this  responsibility. 
These  men  recognize  their  inability  to  successfully  care  for  the 
criminal  element.  To  them  a  prison  is  a  place  of  secure  custody, 
so  they  recommend  that  the  criminal  insane  be  confined  in  a  place 
built  for  criminals.  I  have  yet  to  read  the  report  of  a  warden 
who  after  study  recommends  that  this  procedure  be  taken  and 
that  he  be  given  the  increased  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
insane  in  his  prison.  Neither  have  I  noted  that  any  warden 
has  much  to  say  about  the  cases  of  insanity  which  arise  in  his 
population.  Up  to  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  considered  that  the 
cases  of  insanity  arising  in  the  prisons  were  largely  the  result  of 
the  confinement  and  treatment  prisoners  received.  A  large  number 
of  such  cases  was  evidence  of  a  faulty  administration,  but  since 
then  the  idea  has  changed  completely.  Now  it  is  considered  that 
the  discovery  of  numerous  insane  patients  in  a  criminal  popu- 
lation is  an  evidence  of  individual  attention  -given  to  the  prisoners, 
and  is  counted  a  part  of  good  administration. 

I  want  to  be  placed  on  record  here  before  this  Association 
as  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  separate  and  distinct  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  criminal  insane.  There  should  be  no  compromise  at 
all  in  the  matter.  A  prison  is  meant  for  the  definite  detention  of 
criminals  and  not  for  the  indefinite  detention  necessary  for  luna- 
tics. The  sane  convict  is  detained  in  a  prison  and  released  when 
his  sentence  expires.  The  insane  convict  should  not  be  detained  in 
a  prison  and  released  when  his  sentence  expires,  neither  should  he 
be  held  in  a  prison  when  he  is  a  lunatic ;  nor  should  he  be  released 
if  he  is  insane  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  He  should  be 
detained  as  I  have  said  in  a  separate  institution  provided  specifi- 
cally for  his  care  where  he  may  be  detained  in  safe,  secure  custody 
until  he  is  safe  to  be  returned  to  society.  When  the  sentence  of  an 
insane  convict  expires  let  him  be  examined  by  competent  alienists, 
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and  if  in  their  opinion  he  is  unsafe  to  be  released  let  him  be 
recommitted  to  this  hospital  for  the  insane,  there  to  remain  until 
he  shall  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  free  society.  It  is  the  only 
equitable  way  to  treat  him,  and  if  the  state  of  New  York  has  to 
her  satisfaction  pursued  this  policy  for  nearly  half  a  century 
this  is  sufficient  warrant  for  its  thorough  trial  by  other  states 
having  criminal  population  closely  approximating  that  of  •  the 
empire  state.  I  have  not  come  here  to  enter  details  concerning 
the  organization  or  specific  treatment  given  the  insane  criminals. 
I  have  come  here  to  bring  this  topic  to  the  direct  attention  of  this 
Congress.  If  there  are  here  wardens,  physicians,  or  managers 
of  prisons,  from  states  where  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  is 
under  discussion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  them  and  to  reply  to 
their  inquiries  and  to  give  them  such  information  relative  to  this 
special  work  as  an  experience  of  nearly  fourteen  years  may 
suggest. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — These  papers  are  now  open  for  discussion 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  fully  discussed. 

DISCUSSION. 

DR.  J.  B.  RANSOM. — I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  you  wish  these 
papers  discussed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read. 

In  regard  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Allison,  read  by  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Bennett,  there  were  two  points  in  particular  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  line  of  the  defec- 
tive class.  I  think  any  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
prison  population,  knows  that  the  defective  class  or  inmates  of 
an  institution  are  quite  a  factor  in  his  management.  These  defec- 
tive classes  are  not  always  of  a  character  warranting  their  transfer 
to  a  hospital.  Frequently  they  are  of  a  class  susceptible,  in  a 
measure,  to  prison  discipline.  They  are  not  violent ;  they  are 
not  dangerous  and  yet  they  are  a  menace  to  good  prison  discipline 
because  they  cannot  be  held  up  to  a  high  standard  of  industry. 
The  cause  is  largely  one  of  remedy.  It  is  an  important  one. 
First,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  own  experience  with  the  method  of 
treating  the  young  defective  in  the  ordinary  prison  cell  is  a  very 
injurious  custom.  Of  course  this  treatment  is  of  long  standing 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  they  can  be  treated  much  better  in  a  dor- 
mitory day  room.  I  think  every  man  is  opposed  to  the  confine- 
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ment  of  two  men  in  one  cell.  With  the  defective  young  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  grave  error  to  confine  him  alone  and  what  I 
would  suggest  is  open  wards  or  dormitories  where  they  could 
sleep  and  live  when  not  in  service,  under  a  suitable  guardian  or 
attendant. 

Xow  as  to  Dr.  Allison's  treatment  of  tuberculosis  I  refer  to 
what  we  have,  for  the  past  two  years  been  conducting,  a  large 
work  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  We  take  into  that  ward 
all  classes  of  criminals  without  reference  to  sentence  or  character 
if  they  have  tuberculosis.  Infractions  of  prison  rules  and  viola- 
tions against  prison  discipline  have  been  practically  nothing.  We 
have  some  men  confined  in  what  we  call  sick  cells  for  want  of 
room  in  the  wards. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  defective  class,  I  do  not 
care  to  take  up  the  time  in  discussing  how  it  is  to  be  treated,  but 
in  conversation  with  our  secretary  I  suggested  to  him  that  the 
prison  department  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  just  issued  a  work 
on  the  subject.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  a  number  of 
the  members  of  this  Congress  would  like  to  see  that  history.  I 
think  it  is  interesting  and  it  may  be  instructing  to  some.  The 
secretary  suggested  to  me  that  I  take  a  list  of  the  members  from 
the  different  states  and  send  them  a  copy  and  Mr.  Baker,  I  think, 
would  second  me  in  sending  out  a  copy  of  this  history. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  Dr.  Allison's  paper. 

I  come  now  to  Dr.  Hatch's  paper.  He  said  many  things 
which  we  cannot  all  second  and  I  don't  believe  he  will  find  many 
physicians  who  will  be  willing  to  sacrifice  life  and  then  there  is 
that  feeling  that  I  have,  and  I  presume  others  have,  as  to  who 
should  be  the  first  victim.  I  don't  believe  that  we  are  ready,  as 
a  people,  to  take  into  our  hands  the  function  of  the  Almighty  and 
exterminate  human  life.  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  with 
a  number  of  noted  men  and  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  humanity  and  I  cannot  find  them  as  at  all  in  favor 
of  blotting  out  human  life  and  I  don't  believe  that  the  doctor  him- 
self would  be  the  first  man  to  practice  his  own  theory. 

Now  as  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Lamb,  I  feel  a  little  embarrassed 
in  discussing  it,  because  T  am  his  neighbor,  but  I  want  to  say  I 
endorse  heartily  the  separation  of  both  from  the  principal  prison 
population.  I  think  they  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  prison  popu- 
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lation.  It  is  a  most  important  thing-  to  concern  yourselves  as  to 
what  a  man  is  when  he  goes  out,  not  what  he  is  when  he  comes 
in.  Now  with  association  with  degenerates  of  a  type  properly 
committable  to  an  insane  institution  will  not  enable  you  to  send 
out  men  fit  to  take  up  the  work  of  normal  and  useful  citizens. 

CHAPLAIN  G.  A.  GATES,  Chaplain  Industrial  Reformatory, 
Kansas. — I  rise  to  ask  this  body  of  physicians  a  question  from  a 
chaplain's  standpoint.  You  will  see  the  connection  at  once.  I 
have  noticed  that  when  one  or  two  physicians  are  called  for  the 
purpose  of  a  consultation  that  following  there  visit  is  often  weep- 
ing and  my  question,  to  come  to  the  point,  is  this :  I  have  observed 
that  the  Heavens  were  in  mourning  and  copious  showers  come, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  usual  in  the  meetings  of  this  body 
of  the  Congress?  I  had  always  supposed  weeping  was  done  just 
after  the  chaplain  left. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  had  supposed  that  was  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  the  sentiments  expressed  here  and  the  reviving 
sun  shone  so  we  could  go  upon  the  excursion  this  afternoon. 

We  would  like  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Clark  of  the 
Southern  Penitentiary  of  Illinois. 

T.  J.  CLARK. — Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  unexpected  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  any  remarks  whatever  but  in  regard  to  the 
criminal  insane  hospital  at  Chester,  I  wish  to  state  that  a  great 
many  people  have  the  impression  that  this  institution  is  a  part  of 
Chester  penitentiary.  This  is  a  mistake — they  are  two  separate 
institutions ;  the  Southerrn  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  the  Illinois 
Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals.  While  both  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  board  of  commissioners,  they  are  two  separate 
institutions.  I  heartily  concur  in  what  Dr.  Lamb  says  in  regard 
to  separating  the  criminal  insane  asylum  from  the  prison  proper. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Songer, 
was  called  away  yesterday  afternoon.  He  took  charge  of  that 
institution  some  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  at  which  time  about 
twenty  of  the  inmates  were  in  straight  jackets  and  it  was  really 
a  pitiful  sight  to  go  through  those  wards,  but  at  present  there  is 
not  a  single  inmate  in  a  straight  jacket  or  being  punished  in  any 
such  way  as  that. 

We  have  several  inmates  there — one  in  particular  who  was 
sent  from  Adams  county  to  Joliet  about  thirty-six  years  ago  and 
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transferred  from  there  to  Chester  after  the  Chester  penitentiary 
was  ready  to  receive  convicts  and  about  ten  years  ago,  or  when 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  was  at  hand,  he  became  insane  and 
nothwithstanding  his  term  has  expired  he  is  still  held  at  the 
insane  hospital,  which  I  presume  is  only  because  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  him. 

I.  Mr.  President,  have  no  knowledge  about  medicine  what- 
ever, and  am  only  one  of  what  is  known  as  business  managers  of 
this  institution.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  looking 
after  the  welfare  and  looking  after  the  unfortunates  after  being 
confined  in  a  criminal  institution  and  we  also  feel  that  it  is.  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  those  who  have  friends  confined  there,  that 
it  is  not  right  or  proper  for  those  who  are  criminally  insane  to 
be  sent  to  the  other  institution.  The  criminal  insane  asylum  at 
Chester  is  full,  so  full  that  there  are  a  number  who  are  compelled 
to  sleep  in  the  hall,  but  since  they  have  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
convict  labor  law  in  this  state,  for  the  time  being  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  convicts  idle  and  have  put  them  to  work  upon  the  grounds 
around  the  insane  hospital.  We  make  brick  and  have  convicts 
who  are  brickmasons ;  we  have  stone  and  sand,  and  while  the 
legislature  has  made  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  we  are 
building  an  addition  to  the  hospital  to  take  care  of  more  inmates, 
and  using  our  idle  convicts  in  that  way  by  having  them  labor  on 
this  addition  and  grounds. 

ALBERT  GARVIN. — I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  These 
men,  who  are  under  trial  for  crime  and  found  to  be  insane,  crim- 
inally insane,  are  those  men  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  from  Illinois 
or  only  convicts  from  the  penitentiary? 

T.  J.  CLARK. — Only  convicts? 

ALBERT  GARVIN. — Dr.  Lamb,  how  are  they  in  New  York 
state  ? 

DR.  LA  MR. — They  are  two  separate  institutions. 

T.  J.  CLARK. — And  that  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the 
decision  of  the  jury  or  judge.  If  the  judge  found  a  man  insane 
at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed  then  they  are  not  criminals. 

A  woman  was  found  guilty  of  murdering  her  husband  and 
a  jury  found  her  insane  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed. 
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The  judge  sentenced  her  to  the  criminal  insane  asylum  at  Chester, 
but  I  notified  her  that  we  would  not  accept  her  for  the  reason 
that  she  was  insane  at  the  time. 

M.  M.  MALLARY,  Superintedent  Illinois  State  Reformatory, 
Pontiac. — Whether  or  not  in  other  states  the  insane  from  the 
reformatories  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane, 
the  convict  insane  are  treated  as  inmates  from  the  other  prisons  of 
the  state. 

DR.  SMITH. — One  question  occurs  to  me :  Whether  it  is 
possible  to  take  care  of  a  certain  class  in  some  hospitals  ?  We  take 
care  of  disturbing  elements  in  prison,  that  is  to  say,  the  criminal 
insane  in  one  of  the  hospitals — the  question  is  whether  these 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  hospitals  and  reformatories  in  some 
way  and  some  institution  provided  to  take  care  of  insane  criminals, 

DR.  LAMB.. — Replying  to  Mr.  Smith's  question  I  will  state 
that  we  transfer  to  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane  such  criminals 
as  may  be  insane  and  such  inmates  of  hospitals  that  may  not  be 
criminals. 

In  the  second  instance  I  can  only  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  that 
class  considerations  must  govern  in  the  management  of  the  men 
which  will  make  the  administration  problem  much  easier  and  at  the 
same  time  a  prisoner  who  is  defective  and  not  strong  mentally 
will  receive  much  more  benefit  where  his  individual  needs  can  be 
studied  at  greater  length. 

DR.  RANSOM.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  I  would  at  all  times 
keep  the  defective  class  in  dormitory  treatment.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  get  state  legislation  to  provide  sufficient  accommo- 
dations for  the  defective  classes  that  are  not  dangerous,  but  we 
always  separate  them  as  soon  as  we  can. 

DR.  BLITCH. — In  Florida  we  have  a  state  insane  asylum,  to 
which  all  insane  convicts  are  sent.  There  is  something  peculiar 
about  that.  For  about  twro  years  we  only  had  occasion  to  send 
one.  There  is  no  other  provisions  made  for  them,  consequently 
we  have  to  dispose  of  them  in  that  way. 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  the  separation 
of  our  state  hospital.  It  is  located  on  about  six  hundred  acres  of 
land.  We  have  a  large  building  and  in  addition  we  have  a  tuber- 
culosis ward.  We  have  a  day  house,  to  which  all  the  sick  are 
taken  when  it  is  decided  thev  will  not  live.  The  inmates  of  this 
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hospital  who  like  to  take  exercise  have  the  liberty  of  doing  gar- 
den cultivating,  they  can  have  little  patches  about  the  farms  for 
chickens,  hogs,  cows  and  in  fact  when  an  individual  is  taken  there 
I  rely  upon  sun  light,  air,  food  and  exercise  to  complete  the  cure 
and  we  find  that  it  works  well. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  our  tuberculosis 
patients — we  have  only  one  there  at  this  time  and  he  has  been 
there  since  I  went  there.  I  have  given  him  two  doses  of  medicine 
and  he  is  in  about  the  same  condition.  We  never  permit  that 
patient  to  sleep  in  the  main  building  but  we  have  a  little  building 
outside  for  these  patients.  As  he  is  the  only  tuberculosis  patient 
there  he  is  required  to  pass  his  entire  time  in  and  about  the 
grounds. 

AMOS  BUTLER,  Secretary  State  Board  Charities,  Indiana. — 
I  should  simply  like  to  say  that  those  boys  who  go  about  their 
prisons,  reformatories,  work-houses  and  other  penal  institutions 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  problem 
;  that  the  warden  of  these  institutions  have  before  them  is  found 
in  the  defective  population  of  the  institution.  Now  by  defective 
I  don't  mean  delinquent,  but  I  mean  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
insane.  It  is  in  this  that  we  have  more  complaints  and  hear  of 
more  trouble  and  learn  of  more  abuse,  and  they  are  the  cause  of 
more  scandals  than  all  the  other  inmates  put  together,  and  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  medical  men 
for  the  separation  not  only  of  the  insane  but  the  feeble-minded. 
In  cases  where  the  feeble-minded  are  arrested  and  held  in  jail 
under  charges  we  perhaps  cannot  do  anything  at  present.  The 
practical  situation  is  this,  that  in  most  of  the  states  the  number 
of  insane  is  so  small  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  would  not  be  willing  to  establish 
separate  institutions,  and  it  comes  down  to  the  proposition  of  one 
or  two  things,  either  to  establish  an  institution  adjacent  to  the 
prison,  or  establish  an  institution  adjacent  to  one  of  the  existing 
insane  hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  these  unfortunates. 
We  in  our  state  have  made  provision  to  establish  a  separate  ward 
or  two.  They  will  be  in  a  large  hospital  building  which  we 
have  and  will  select  one  of  the  assistant  physicians  from  one  of  the 
insane  hospitals  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  we  will  provide  proper 
help  to  handle  these  insane  patients.  The  most  complaints  we 
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have  had,  and  the  greatest  scandals  we  have  had,  arose  through 
the  stories  of  abuse,  and  through  the  actual  abuse,  of  insane  in- 
mates, and  since  this  separation,  which  occurred  two  years  ago, 
I  can  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  complaint  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  that  institution.  Now  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  a  good  thing  to  do  to  select  a  small  tract  adjacent  to 
one  of  the  insane  hospitals  and  transfer  the  insane  criminals  to 
that  institution  and  let  it  be  under  the  direction  of  the  medical 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  of  the  insane,  and  under  the  direct 
charge  of  one  of  the  assistant  physicians,  and  if  a  convict  recovers 
sufficiently  to  be  regarded  as  cured  he  can  be  returned  to  the 
prison  and  serve  out  his  sentence.  If  not  he  can  be  continued 
there  as  other  insane  are  and  at  such  time  as  the  population  shall 
become  sufficiently  large  as  to  warrant  a  separate  institution, 
then  that  building  will  be  valuable  for  the  insane  hospital. 

JUDGE  ROBINSON  of  Iowa. — Mr.  President,  we  have  in  Iowa 
a  department  for  the  criminal  insane  and  all  insane  criminals  are 
transferred  to  that  department  when  insanity  becomes  apparent. 

There  is  a  provision  in  our  law  for  those  who  plead  insanity 
in  defence,  where  they  can  be  sent  before  or  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment  if  a  competent  physician  certifies 
that  the  convict  has  not  recovered  his  sanity  and  he  may  be  sent, 
to  the  hospital  for  the  insane  or  to  the  criminal  department  of  the 
insane  at  the  penitentiary. 

I  would  like  to  state  a  fact  or  two,  Mr.  President,  and  then 
ask  the  opinion  of  these  experts  upon  them. 

I  was  interested  especially  in  some  statements  from  the 
gentleman  from  Quincy  in  regard  to  the  termination  of  lives  of 
certain  classes  of  persons  and  noted  with  some  surprise  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  support  to  that  theory.  We  have  in  one  of  our 
institutions,  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  children,  where  the 
feeble-minded  of  any  age  are  confined,  the  lowest  types  of  man- 
hood to  be  found  in  the  state,  resembling  the  human  being  physi- 
cally but  in  no  other  respect.  By  great  care  their  lives  can  be 
prolonged  to  the  average  age  of  twenty  years.  No  good  can 
result  from  prolonging  their  lives.  Is  it  best  for  science  to  protect 
lives  which  can  be  no  source  of  pleasure  or  profit  of  any  kind  to 
anyone  ? 
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Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  of  mature  years,  an  old  soldier, 
who  was  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  face.  A  large  portion  of  his 
face  was  gone  and  he  suffered  for  his  reason.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  a  recovery.  His  life,  so  long  as  he  exists,  must  be 
one  prolonged  agony.  The  physicians  exerted  their  skill  to 
prolong  that  life.  Was  it  wise?  Would  it  be  better  for  the  state, 
in  some  well  guarded  way  to  provide  for  the  ending  of  that  life, 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  withdrawing  the  means  of  prolonging  it? 

That  is  one  case,  exceptional  to  an  extent,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  cases  of  that  kind  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
state  ought  to  be  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  step  in 
and  relieve  suffering  of  that  kind  that  is  uncurable. 

DR.  RANSOM. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is  to 
be  judge  in  those  cases? 

JUDGE  ROBINSON. — I  have  not  worked  out  the  theory.  I  ask 
a  question  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  state  might  make 
provision  for  appointing  judges  for  diseases  which  should  place 
beyond  question  the  actual  condition  of  that  person  and  then  to 
apply  the  remedy  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  not  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

DR.  SMITH. — I  hoped  somebody  here  would  be  prompted  to 
'  add  another  protest  against  this  doctrine  that  the  state  has  any 
right  to  direct  who  or  who  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  live.  It 
may  be  true  that  apparently  the*  cancer  man  ought  to  die  and 
also,  true  that  the  incurables  in  our  state  institutions  ought  to  die 
but  if  the  state  had  the  power  to  direct  the  killing  it  would  npt 
be  long  until  it  would  have  one-half  of  the  people  in  our  alms- 
houses  killed,  and  if  we  once  begin  this  wholesale  killing  where 
will  we  stop  when  we  once  get  used  to  killing  people  ? 

We  don't  know  just  why  these  people  are  living  but  we  had 
better  not  put  our  hands  into  a  problem  that  we  cannot  see  the 
other  side  of  it. 

MR.  BATT. — Mr.  President,  although  in  full  accord  with  what 
Dr.  Smith  has  said,  nevertheless  in  the  interest  of  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  hand,  may  I  remind  those  present,  who 
possibly  have  forgotten  it,  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
honored  theological  professors  of  New  England  in  the  nineteenth 
centurv,  now  deceased,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  beloved— 
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has  left  on  record  sentiments  somewhat  similar,  I  think,  to 
those  just  now  expressed  by  our  friend  across  the  way  (Judge 
Robinson.) 

DAVID  H.  TRIBOU. — T  was  very  much  surprised  that  the  pro- 
fessor should  have  made  any  such  statement.  I  don't  think  he 
intended  to  cover  such  a  proposition.  The  statement  as  repeated 
to  him  was  this,  "If  I  had  an  incurable  cancer,  I  would  take  mor- 
phine and  go  up  and  ask  the  Father  about  it."  Now  this  is  one 
thing,  but  for  you  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me  I  must,  is  quite 
another  thing.  Then  who  is  the  state?  Who  is  the  county? 
Now  you  have  only  just  to  reduce  the  thing  to  its  lowest  term  to 
know  that  you  don't  want  your  case  to  be  in  certain  hands,  where 
they  would  be  likely  to  go.  I  like  science.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
nice  world,  the  scientific  world,  but  I  don't  want  to  live  in  it.  It 
is  a  nice  thing  you  know  for  a  young  fellow  to  come  along  and 
see  a  pretty  girl  and  then  have  to  sterilize  the  kiss  first.  Now  I 
was  not  brought  up  that  way.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
putting  people  out  of  the  way  but — 

I  have  read  somewhere  in  an  old  book  about  everybody  in 
the  world  will  love  everybody  that  was  left  on  board  of  ship  and 
as  I  read  on  in  that  story,  I  didn't  think  that  it  was  a  great  success 
and  I  don't  think  you  will  make  it  work  any  better.  The  instant 
you  get  humanity  down  to  lesser  love  it  will  be  perfectly  simple. 
If  you  want  to  make  hogs  of  men  that  is  perfectly  simple,  but  if 
you  want  to  make  men  you  will  have  to  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  do  now. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  one  of  the  most  distinguished  experts 
in  the  whole  country,  whom  you  would  recognize  if  I  gave  his 
name,  who  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  "Your  wife  may  recover  but 
she  will  be  raving  insane  all  her  life."  Three  months  after  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  reception  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  this  woman  was 
there,  easily  the  belle  of  the  evening,  and  if  I  had  been  her  husband 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  that  she  was  not  put  out  of  the  way,  and  I 
believe  he  was  too. 

You  have  all  heard  of  that  girl  who  was  so  cross-eyed  that 
the  tears  ran  back  and  some  doctor  came  along  and  treated  her  for 
bacteria. 

DR.  RANSOM. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa, 
Judge  Robinson,  whether  he  applies  these  sentiments  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  himself  or  to  the  patient  himself  and  is  it  for  his  welfare 
or  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  community  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ? 

JUDGE  ROBINSON. — Mr.  President,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  I  have  advanced  no  theory.  I 
merely  asked  for  the  information  of  experts. 

DR.  RANSOM. — The  question  is  doctor,  whether  you  would 
exterminate  these  members  of  the  human  family  for  their  good  ? 

DR.  HATCH. — For  their  good  and  as  a  kindness  to  them  and 
of  course  thus  indirectly  benefit  society. 

DR.  RANSOM. — If  it  is  to  benefit  society  then  we  might  as 
well  apply  that  treatment  to  all  forms  of  serious  diseases.  We 
might  take  the  patients  out  and  choke  them  off. 

CHARLES  K.  BAKER,  Clerk  to  Superintendent  of  State  Prison, 
Albany,  N.  Y. —  I  want  to  ask  the  wardens  some  questions,  if 
F  may  be  permitted.  The  state  of  New  York  has  a  largely  con- 
densed Bertillon  system  representing  the  records  of  her  criminals. 
This  system  is  only  eight  years  old  and  is  thoroughly  kept  and 
managed  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  prisons,  and 
no  special  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose,  but  everything  is 
safely  guarded. 

At  Cleveland  many  wardens  for  other  states  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  superintendent  of  prisons  of  New  York  where- 
by he  agreed  to  furnish  them  cards  to  be  filled  out  and  filed  in 
the  bureau  at  Albany.  The  purpose  for  this  was  so  that  all  cards 
should  be  the  same  size  and  if  the  car.ds  were  sent  from  the  bureau 
it  would  make  them  all  the  same  size,  which  would  he  much  more 
convenient  for  fifing.  These  cards  would  be  put  in  the  bureau 
and  if  those  men  were  ever  heard  of  again  the  institution  furnish- 
ing the  original  card  would  be  advised.  This  is  very  useful  in 
case  of  parole  for  if  a  man  broke  his  parole  and  got  into  another 
institution,  without  this  card  record  you  would  never  hear  from 
him  but  if  these  cards  are  all  filed  in  a  central  bureau,  as  quick 
as  a  man  gets  in  another  institution  the  one  from  which  he  is 
paroled  is  advised. 

Now  we  send  out  a  great  number  of  cards  and  seven  insti- 
tutions have  filed  cards  with  us  right  along  and  they  have  often 
derived  great  benefit  therefrom.  We  charge  nothing  for  this. 
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The  state  of  New  York  pays  all  expenses  of  running  the  bureau 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  do  so  because  the  state  derives  the 
benefit. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  central  bureau  where  all  cards  are 
filed  in  order  to  make  connection  and  so  we  have  sent  out  a  great 
many  cards ;  some  have  been  returned  to  us  and  some  we  have 
never  heard  of  again.  We  would  like  all  wardens  to  know  that 
that  arrangement  still  holds  good.  The  Pennsylvania  Reform- 
atory is  sending  cards  right  along.  Warden  Darby  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  sent  us  five  hundred  cards  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  them  since.  Have  had  two  different  wardens  since  that  time 
but  if  any  one  will  correspond  with  Mr.  John  Davis  they  can  take 
up  the  matter  with  him.  He  is  superintendent  of  the  Bertillon 
system  and  he  surely  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  that  experimental 
work. 

I  want  the  wardens  to  understand  about  this  and  if  you  like 
to  file  cards  with  us,  we  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  them.  - 

Report  from  committee  appointed  to  bring  in  resolutions  in 
regard  to  death  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Griffith. 

SECRETARY  MILLIGAN. — Mr.  Stoudenmire,  the  gentleman 
from  Baltimore,  will  you  please  do  me  the  kindness  to  read  that, 
report. 


BY  HON.  EUGENE  SMITH,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  National  Prison  Association  directs  the  follow- 
ing entry  to  be  made  in  its  minutes,  commemorative 
of  its  lately  deceased  president,  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
LL.  D.  and  the  late  Goldsborough  S.  Griffith  who 
was  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an  active 
and  influential  member  of  this  Association,  was  elec- 
ted its  president  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  He  had 
entered,  with  all  his  accustomed  zeal  and  efficiency, 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  when  sudden  death  ended 
his  labors  May  26,  1904. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  distinguished  for 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  the  interests  with  which 
he  became  identified  and  in  all  of  which  he  was  an 
acknowledged  master.  Primarily,  he  was  a  student, 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  indeed  the  first, 
among  the  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  of  the  United 
States.  His  Latin  Dictionary,  published  in  his  later 
years,  is  not  only  the  best  but  it  is  absolutely  with- 
out a  rival  or  competitor  in  this  country.  It  is  seldom 
that  pre-eminence  in  the  classics  is  found  in  combi- 
nation with  skill  in  mathematics  ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  gained 
perhaps  even  greater  eminence  as  a  mathematician 
than  as  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
as  an  actuary  he  had  no  superior  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  record  his  achieve- 
ments as  an  author  and  writer  in  the  fields  of  general 
literature  and  history  and  science.  Our  memory  turns, 
rather,  to  his  personal  characteristics  and  to  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Prison  Reform. 


More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Lewis  became  a  member  of  the  Prison  Association 
of  New  York,  and  thus  his  interest  was  first  enlisted 
in  the  science  which  deals  with  the!  treatment  of 
crime  and  of  criminals.  The  subject  stimulated  his 
zealous  study  and  pursuit ;  he  visited  extensively  the 
prisons  of  Europe  and  became  familiar  with  the  prison 
systems  of  both  continents.  His  activity  put  new  life 
into  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  under 
his  leadership  that  Association  was  developed  until 
it"  attained  its  present  commanding  position  of  influ- 
ence and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Lewis,  from  the  first  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  deliberation  of  our  National  Prison  Association 
and  contributed  to  our  annual  reports  papers  of  great 
value.  Notably,  his  paper  on  the  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence for  Crime,  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  and 
convincing  arguments  in  support  of  that  form  of 
sentence  which  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker,  and 
to  no  one  more  than  to  him  is  this  Association  in- 
debted for  stirring  and  eloquent  appeals  in  the  expo- 
sition and  enforcement  of  those  beneficient  principles 
for  which  we  stand.  His  heart  not  less  than  his 
intellect  was  enlisted  in  the  service ;  and  notwith- 
standing numerous  other  widely  different  and  engross- 
ing interests,  his  very  best  powers  were  devoted  to 
that  cause  and  to  those  ends  for  which  the  National 
Prison  Association  has  its  existence. 

He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  this  Association. 
We  deplore  his  loss  and  respectfully  tender  to  his 
wife  and  family  the  expression  of  our  grief  and  sym- 
pathy. 


BY    REV.    WM.    C.    STOUDEXMIRE,   BALTIMORE. 

Mr.  Goldsborough  S.  Griffith,  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  prison  study  and  prison  reform  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  passed  away  in  his  cpth 
year,  on  February  24,  1904. 

By  his  death,  we  have  lost  a  faithful  and  efficient 
friend  and  brother  in  the  prison  cause.  His  devotion 
to  this  cause  was  such  that  he  freely  gave  his  time 
and  means  to  the  establishment  of  prison  associations 
in  Maryland  and  other  states  and  was  foremost  among 
the  promoters  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 

We  make  a  memorial  record  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Griffith  was  a  philanthropist  of  broad  type,  founding 
societies  for  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty 
and  immorality,  The  Melvale  Industrial  Home  for 
Colored  Girls,  The  Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Boys 
at  Cheltenham,  &c.  causing  laws  to  be  passed  for 
the  benefit  of  first  offenders,  and  for  the  doing  away 
with  the  Fee  System,.  Thus  endeared  himself  to  his 
associates  as  one  worthy  of  their  utmost  confidence 
and  love.  He  was  commonly  known  as  the  John 
Howard  of  the  South,  having  been  faithful  unto  death, 
in  his  chosen  work,  we  believe  he  has  entered  that 
rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  and  hope 
that  the  mantle  of  his  faithfulness  may  rest  upon 
those  engaged  in  the  service  of  helpfulness  among 
prisoners  and  paupers. 


HENRY     E.    ALLISON,     M.     D. 


Henry  E.  Allison,  M.  D.,  was  born  December  I, 
1851,  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  son  of  William  H.  and 
Catherine  (Anderson)  Allison.  He  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  at  the  public  schools  of.  his  native 
city,  later  attending  Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meri- 
den,  N.  H.,  where  he  graduated  in  1871.  In  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  classical  department 
of  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  class  in  his  Senior  year,  and  graduated  with 
honors  in  1875.  After  graduation,  in  the  fall,  he 
taught  the  high  school  of  Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.  H., 
and  during  the  following  year  attended  the  full  course 
of  lectures  and  instruction  at  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  June,  1878,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  Dartmouth,  and  in  August  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  Willard  Asylum,  N.  Y.,  an  institution 
then  containing  some  twelve  hundred  patients.  Here 
he  remained  in  charge  of  various  medical  departments 
of  the  service  until  March,  1883,  when  he  resigned, 
although  strong  inducements  were  offered  him  'to 
remain.  After  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course  at 
the  New  York  Polyclinic,  he  commenced  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  at  Waterloo,  Seneca  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  some  fourteen  months, 
meeting  with  excellent  success.  During  this  time 
(i883~'4)  he  served  as  town  physician.  At  the  urgent 
request  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Willard  Asylum, 
he  returned  in  1884  to  that  institution  as  first  assistant 
physician,  passing  the  State  Civil  Service  examination 
for  that  position  held  in  New  York  City.  On  July  I, 
1889,  he  was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of  the 
State  Asylum  for  Insane  Criminals  at  Auburn,  Cay- 


uga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  that  time  containing  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  patients.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  also 
became,  by  statute,  a  member  of  the  commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Legislature  to  erect  a  new  asylum  for 
insane  criminals  which  was  founded  at  Matteawan, 
Dutchess  County,  and  to  which,  upon  its  completion, 
the  inmates  of  the  old  Auburn  asylum  were  trans- 
ferred April  25,  1892.  This  new  institution  is  now 
known  as  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  of  which 
Dr.  Allison  was  the  medical  superintendent  and  trea- 
surer. The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000 ;  the  hospital 
has  accommodations  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
tients.. 

Dr.  Allison  became  a  member  of  the  Seneca  County 
Medical  Society  in  1879,  and  was  elected  president 
of  the  society  in  1886;  he  was  also  president  of  the 
Seneca  County  Medical  Association.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dutchess  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Newburgh  Bay  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  and  an.  honorary 
member  of  La  Societe  de  Medecine  Mentale,  of  Bel- 
gium. 

On  October  8,  1884,  Dr.  Allison  was  married  to 
Miss  Anna  M.  DePuy,  daughter  of  Louis  and  Sabina 
E.  (Schoonmaker)  DePuy,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and 
four  children  have  come  from  this  union  ;  Catherine  De- 
Puy, Elizabeth  Shand,  William  Henry  and  Anna. 
On  February  24,  1889,  at  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  later  a  mem- 
ber and  an  elder  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
at  Fishkill  Landing.  N.  Y.  Socially  he  was  a  member 
of  Beacon  Lodge,  No.  283,  F.  &  A.  M. ;  of  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  College  Association  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Allison's  life  and  work. 
On  November  12,  1904,  his  friends  were  astonished 


to  learn  that  he  was  dead,  after  having  been  confined 
to  his  bed  for  three  weeks  with  nephritis.  Always 
modest,  and  even  diffident,  he  had  given  no  sign  of 
the  burden  he  carried.  The  vexations  and  anxieties 
of  his  administration  he  confided  to  none,  and  none 
suspected  the  insidious  undermining  of  his  strength. 
He  organized  and  developed  the  Matteawan  State 
Hospital.  His  patience,  his  attention  to  detail,  his 
conscientiousness  had  been  severely  taxed,  and  he 
was  unable  to  resist  the  more  or  less  acute  disease 
which  terminated  his  life.  When  Governor  Black 
assumed  office,  he  inquired  if  Dr.  Allison,  a  class-mate 
of  his  at  Dartmouth  College,  was  in  the  service  of 
the  State,  and  said,  "If  he  is  the  same  Allison  I 
knew  at  College,  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  must  not 
be  disturbed."  Who  can  measure  the  value  of  such 
honesty  to  the  State?  Anything  less  than  absolute 
uprightness  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
such  a  large  public  institution  as  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  would  have  meant  unlimited  hardship 
for  hundreds  of  patients,  the  violations  of  financial 
obligation  and  the  waste  and  abuse  of  a  vast  property. 
That  Dr.  Allison  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
supervision  of  an  institution  for  the  custody  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  degenerate  of  mankind,  no  single 
complaint,  either  public  or  private,  has  been  heard. 
No  better  example  can  be  adduced  of  the  potency  of 
gentle,  undemonstrative  firmness.  It  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion that  the  penalty  of  perfection  of  character  is  the 
sacrifice  of  so  valuable  a  life. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Allison  is  serious.  He  inspired 
the  confidence  of  acquaintances  and  the  affection  of 
his  friends.  The  genial  side  of  his  nature  was  shown 
in  his  relations  with  children  whom  he  always  attrac- 
ted. He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  never  offending 
and  of  never  sacrificing  his  principles.  He  was  calm 
and  gentle,  and  his  ways  were  ways  of  pleasantness 


and  all  his  paths  were  peace.  In  the  many  contri- 
butions made  by  Dr.  Allison  to  the  special  depart- 
ments of  mental  medicine  and  -sociology,  and  in  his 
wise  organization  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Matteawan, 
he  has  left  us  the  record  of  a  well-soent  life,  which 
should  have  a  proper  and  lasting  memorial. 

Dr.  Allison  has  published  the  following  papers  and 
monographs : 

"A  Case  of  Multiple  Tubercular  Tumor  of  the  Brain."  (New 
York  Medical  Record,  August,  1882.) 

"Cerebral  Lesions  in  the  Chronic  Insane."  (Alienist  and 
Neurologist,  July,  1885.) 

"Moral  'and  Industrial  Management  of  the  Insane."  (Alienist 
and  Neurologist,  April,  1886.) 

"Mental  Changes  Resulting  from  the  Separate  Fracture  of 
.Both  Thighs."  (American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  :885.) 

"Notes  in  a  Case  of  Chronic  Insanity."     (American  Journal  of 

-,       Insanity,  April,  1887.) 

"An  Historical  Sketch  of  Seneca  County  Medical  Society." 
(Press  of  Brandow  &  Speed,  Albany,  1887.) 

"On  a  General  System  of  Reporting  Autopsies  in  American 
Asylums  for  the  Insane."  Read  before  the  Association  of 
Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,  Newport,  R.  I.,  June,  1889.  (American  Journal 
of  Insanity,  October,  1889.) 

A  short  contribution  to  "De  La  Responsibilite  Attenuee,"  by 
Henry  Thierry,  Paris,  1891. 

"On  Motives  which  Govern  the  Acts  of  the  Criminal  Insane." 
Read  before  the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May,  1892.  (American  Journal  of  Insanity,  Oc- 
tober, 1892.) 

"The   Insane   Criminal."      (The   Summary,   December,    1892.) 

"Insanity  Among  Criminals."  Read  before  the  American 
Medico-Psychological  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May, 
1894.  (American  Journal  of  Insanity,  July,  1894;  Criminal 
Law  Magazine  and  Reporter,  Vol.  16,  1894.) 

"On  the  Care  of  the  Criminal  Insane  in  the  State  of  New 
York."  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Superintendents  of  the  State  Hospitals  of  New  York. 
Matteawan,  October,  1894.  (Conglomerate,  October, 
1894.) 


"Some  Relations  of  Crime  to  Insanity  and  States  of  Mental 
Enfeeblement."  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May,  1896. 
(Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  September, 
1896.) 

"Simple  Melancholia  and  its  Treatment."  Read  before  the 
Newburgh  Bay  Medical  Society.  (Medical  Record,  Janu- 
ary, 1897.) 

Four  Annual  Reports  of  the"State  Asylum  for  Insane  Crimi- 
nals," 1889-92,  and  Eleven  Annual  Reports  of  the  "Mattea- 
wan  State  Hospital,"  1893-1903,  inclusive. 

"What  Constitutes  an  Insane  Criminal  and  What  Status  Does 
He  Occupy?"  Read  before  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York  at  its  annual  conference  held  in  New  York  City 
October  7-9,  1897.  (Albany  Medical  Annals,  December, 
1897.) 

"Method  of  Securing  Health  of  Insane  Convicts."  (Journal  of 
Social  Science,  December,  1897.) 

Medico-Legal  Notes.  "One  Aspect  of  Feigned  Insanity." 
(American  Journal  of  Insanity,  April,  1898.) 

"Insanity  and  Homicide."  Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  held  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1898. 

A  Review  of  "Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  or  Forensic 
Psychiatry,"  S.  V.  Clevenger,  M.  D.  (American  Journal 
of  Insanity/ October,  1895.) 

"Provision  for  Criminal  Insane."  A  discussion  before  the 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  U.  S.,  at  the  Prison 
Congress  held  at  Indianapolis,  October  15  to  19,  1898. 
(Albany  Medical  Annals  July,  1899.) 

Congress  International,  pour  1'etude  des  questions  relatives  au 
Patronage  des  condamnes,  des  enfants  moralement  aban- 
donnes  et  des  alienes,  3me  Session,  Anvers,  1898.  3e 
Section :  Vagabondage  et  mendicite. — Patronage  des 
alienes.  46  Question :  Quel  doit  etre  le  role  du  Patron- 
age a  1'egard  des  alienes  avant,  pendant  et  apres  leur  in- 
ternement  dans  la  maison  de  sante?  Rapport  presente 
par  M.  Allison. 

Medico-Legal  Notes.  "Responsibility  in  Alcoholism,"  Cura- 
tive Aspect  of  Crime."  (American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
October,  1898.) 


Medico-Legal  Notes.  'Criminal  Insane  in  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries,"  "Punishment  of  the  Insane," 
"Damages  from  Alleged  Negligence  Arising  from  Insan- 
ity," "Power  of  Attorney  Revoked  by  Insanity,"  "The 
English  Inebriates  Act."  (American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
.April,  1899.) 

"The  Care  and  Custody  of  the  Convict  and  Criminal  Insane." 
Remarks  before  the  29th  Annual  Congress  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September 
22-26,  1900. 

Medico-Legal  Notes.  "Competency  and  Credibility  of  Insane 
Witnesses,"  "Insanity  and  Christian  Science."  (American 
Journal  of  Insanity,  April,  1001.) 

Medico-Legal  Notes.  "Immigration  of  the  Defective  Classes," 
"Case  of  Feigned  Insanity."  (American  Journal  of  In- 
sanity, April,  1902.) 

"Medico-Legal  Aspects  of  Insanity,"  in  1902  edition  of  Wood's 
Reference  Hand-Book  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

"Hospital  Provision  for  .the  Insane  Criminal."  Read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological 
Association  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May,  1903. 

"Insanity  in  Penal  Institutions  and  its  Relations  to  Principles 
o<f  Penology."  Read  at  the  National  Prison  Congress 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  3-8,  1903.  (Albany  Medi- 
cal Annals,  December,  1903.) 

"Defective  Inmates  of  Penal  Institutions."     Read  at  the  Na- 

National   Prison   Congress  at   Quincy,   III.,   October,   1904. 

In  addition,  although  not  seeking  the  work  he  has 

been   frequently   called   upon   to  testify  as  an  expert 

medical  witness  in  various  important  trials. 
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MR.  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Ohio. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr. 
Lewis.  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  in  1870  in  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet.  During  all  these  yearss  I  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  him,  first  in  a  political  way,  then  later 
on  in  work  connected  with  this  Association.  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  had  broader  views  or  a  man  to  whom  I  was  so  greatly 
attached  as  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  I  can  •  only  say  in  regard  to 
this  great  man,  because  he  was  great,  great  in  everything  indeed 
as  has  been  said  to-day.  He  was  a  great  scholar  and  I  believe 
that  Charlton  T.  Lewis  knew  his  Latin  dictionary  as  one  knows 
his  text  book  in  the  university. 

T  can  heartily  approve  of  everything  that  has  been  said  by 
our  President  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lewis.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man. 

Now  in  regard  to  Mr.  Griffith,  it  was  also  my  good  fortune  to 
know  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  the  noblest  philan- 
thropist and  best  man  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  gone  with  him 
in  work  in  Boston  and  years  ago  visited  him  at  home  when  Mrs. 
Griffith  was  still  living  and  I  know  what  he  did.  Mr.  Griffith  was 
in  the  habit  not  only  of  visiting  institutions  of  Boston1,  of  which 
he  had  charge,  but  he  visited  all  the  jails  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts every  year ;  also  Delaware  and  through  the  larger  part 
of  Virginia  and  through  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina  at 
his  own  expense  and  he  never  received  anything  from  the  state 
or  any  one  else,  but  he  \vas  philanthropic  for  the  love  of  God  and 
man.  He  was  one  o(  the  noblest  of  men. 

These  two  men  were  long  connected  with  this  Association 
and  we  miss  their  counsel  anc'.  sympathy  far  more  than  wre 
can  now  appreciate.  It  can  truly  be  said  of  them,  that  being 
dead  their  good  works  do  follow  them. 

Those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  these  memorials  of  these 
three  deceased  members  .signify  it  by  rising  to  your  feet. 

They  are  unanimously  adopted. 

Secretary  reads  report  of  the  financial  secretary  to  October 
ist  1904.  The  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Reed,  F.  L.  Randall  as  a  committee  to  audit  the  same  who  report 
as  follows : 
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To  the  National  Prison  Association: — The  undersigned  audit, 
ing  committee  have  examined  the  books  of  the  financial  secretary 
to  October  ist,  1904,  and  find  them  correct.  Dated  at  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Oct.  i8th,  1904. 

J.  R.  REED, 
FRANK  L.  RANDALL, 
Auditing  Committee. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  think  the  secretary,  Mr.  Milligan,  has 
some  resolutions  which  he  will  read. 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  have  gone 
to  the  executive  committee  and  will  go  into  the  records  when  the 
committees  report  and  not  until  then. 

I  have  not  heard  them  read  and  do  not  know  what  the  sub- 
stance of  them  is. 

Major  McClaughry  was  sick  again  to-day  and  I  think  he 
has  gone  home  and  as  to  the  result  of  the  action  on  these  reso- 
lutions I  do  not  know  and  if  the  gentleman  is  in  the  house  to-night 
who  offered  either  one  or  both,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
them  read.  I  think  one  was  in  regard  to  Sunday  observance. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Four  or  five  resolutions  were  sent  to  the 
executive  committee — one  was  as  to  the  observance  of  a  prison 
Sunday.  That  is  a  resolution  regularly  passed.  Think  there  is 
no  objection  to  that.  One  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
necessity  of  showing  particular  attention  to  the  date  of  the  parole 
of  prisoners  and  urging  special  attention  of  all  prison  officials 
to  that  fact.  I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

All  those  in  favor  of  urging  the  churches  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  a  Prison  Sunday  more  generally,  signify  it 
by  saying  "aye." 

I  think  we  ought  to  put  a  little  more  to  that  motion  urging 
the  churches  to  observe  a  Prison  Sunday. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — What  is  the  date? 

MR.  MILLIGAN. — It  is.  always  printed,  because  it  is  not  a 
motion,  by  the  chaplains  and  it  always  comes  in  their  report.  Mr. 
Batt  comes  up  with  the  report  and  I  print  it.  It  is  usually  the 
second  Sunday  in  October  but  make  it  the  last  Sunday  in  October. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Send  it  all  over  the  country  that  the 
Prison  Society  asks  that  the  last  Sunday  in  October  be  observed 
as  Prison  Sundav. 
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S.  J.  BARROWS. — I  move  we  send  the  following  telegram  to 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway. 

The  National  Prison  Association  regrets  your  absence.  We 
always  feel  better  and  stronger  when  you  are  with  us.  Our 
sincere  congratulations  in  view  of  your  past  great  work  in  the 
line  of  prison  reform  and  we  hope  that  you  may  live  long  to  see 
the  beneficial  results  of  your  life  work  not  only  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  also  in  the  civilized  world. 

We  will  now  have  an  address  on  "Social  Responsibility  for 
Crime"  by  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  is 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  university  of  Minnesota. 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Doctor  Smith  in  his  most  happy 
and  effective  manner.  He  went  to  the  Orient  too  soon  after  to 
revise  the  stenographic  notes  of  his  address.  On  his  return  he  was 
so  crowded  with  his  work  as  the  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Corrections  that  he  failed  to  send  copy  for 
publication  in  this  volume  as  the  notes  of  the  speech  were  most 
unsatisfactory  and  would  have  demanded  entire  rewriting. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  think  these  true  and  eloquent  words  have 
inspired  some  of  these  people  here. 

You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

JOHN  DAVIS.  Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, Nebraska. — There  is  a  vote  of  thanks  in  our  hearts.  I  can- 
not discuss  it. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  have  never  seen  a  Congress  so  little 
disposed  to  talk  as  this  one.  I  really  think  the  reason  why  you 
are  not  willing  to  discuss  this  is  that  you  are  so  strongly  impressed 
as  to  hardly  dare  to  display  the  impression  made  by  saying  any- 
thing on  a  lower  level.  ,  , 

G.  H.  LYFORD,  of  Quincy,  Illinois. — May  I  simply  as  a  citizen 
of  Quincy,  express  the  vital  interest  which  the  citizens  of  Quincy 
have  taken  in  your  meetings  and  on  their  behalf  thank  you  for 
the  same. 

REV.  WILLIAM  C.  STOUDENMIRE,  Baltimore,  Maryland. — I 
feel  exceedingly  grateful  for  these  representations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  good  brother,  Professor  Smith,  has  been  a  worker  in 
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prison  work.  In  his  very  speech,  in  his  very  manner  and  spirit  he 
si io\vs  that  his  heart  has  gotten  hold  of  the  practical  side  of  these 
matters  that  are  before  us  and  either  through  contact  or  by  prac- 
tical work,  live  interest  and  services  that  he  has  gone  to  the  very 
bottom  of  these  matters. 

In  our  work  as  chaplains  we  meet  with  the  very  same  things 
that  he  here  talks  about  to-night.  Nothing  is  more  important 
than  those  opportunities  that  'have  come  to  us. 

There  are  men  and  women  on  every  hand  who  are  meeting 
.us  with  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible  to  change  these  lives 
that  have  gone  to  ruin  but  I  tell  you  it  is  not  so.  How  glorious 
a  work  it  is  to  have  men  come  with  the  strength  and  grace  and 
power  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  God  and  labor  as  chaplains  and 
workers  in  prison  for  those  down-trodden.  There  is  hope  and 
blessings  for  those  who  are  simply  lost  to  the  world  and  society 
and  as  we  go  forth  from  this  meeting  we  ought  to  go  away  with 
stronger  hearts,  nobler  aspirations,  higher  ideals  and  better  ef- 
forts ;  we  ought  to  go  forth  with  strong  faith  and  confidence  that 
the  work  we  are  doing  is  the  best  work — work  well  within  our 
reach  and  how  great  and  grand  a  work  it  is  to  free  men  in  sin 
from  sin  and  to  bring  them  to  Christianity.  Then  let  us  go  forth 
with  thankful  hearts,  grateful  for  all  inspirations  that  have  come 
to  us ;  let  us  go  forth  to  serve  the  Master  better  than  ever  before ; 
let  us  go  forth  among  the  children,  among  those  who  are  below 
the  average  human  being,  those  that  are  called  the  sub-normal, 
those  that  are  in  stress  of  sin,  and  win  them  from  the  ranks  of 
ruin;  let  us  go  forth  with  stronger  hearts,  more  earnest  ideals  in 
our  work  for  the  good  of  society  and  for  the  blessing  and  honor 
of  God's  gracious  and  holy  name. 

REV.  FATHER  ALOYS  M.  FISH,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Smith  took  such  a  stand  against  the 
material  and  fatalistic  tendency  that  some  of  our  scientists  have 
endeavored  to  expound  as  the  foundation  of  penology;  I  think 
we  must  admit  with  him  that  man  is  certainly  something  not 
entire  matter — matter  and  spirit — and  that  the  tendencies  to  evil 
in  matter  may  be  correct  but  not  so  in  spirit  and  mind. 

I  also  am  glad  to  learn  from  him  the  statistics  concerning 
children — children  of  poor  and  even  delinquent  parents,  for  these 
statistics  show  that  in  order  to  avoid  crime  and  criminals  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  exterminate  the  criminal,  not  yet  necessary  to 
submit  them  to  surgical  operations  but  that  it  is  only  necessarv 
to  recognize  the  force  of  nature  and  matter  and  spirit  and  to 
understand  that  even  children  of  delinquent  parents  may  turn 
out  to  be  good  members  of  society,  which  fact  is  also  borne  out 
by  statistics.  An  argument  we  can  use  very  effectively  against 
those  that  wish  to  go  to  the  extremity  of  extermination  about 
which  we  have  read  and  often  heard. 

DR.  RANSOM,  Dannemora,  New  York. — I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Smith's  reference  to  the  field  of  medical  statistics, 
at  least  in  reference  to  the  prison  physician. 

Now  in  reference  to  heredity —  we  all  know,  as  he  suggests, 
that  the  ideas  of  heredity  and  the  influence  of  heredity  is  much 
less  considered  as  a  factor  with  the  human  family  than  is  prox7 
imity  or  association,  where  heredity  is  often  environment,  ft 
is,  as  in  the  life  of  the  child,  absorption.  You  have  often  heard 
that  two  people,  perhaps  strangers,  after  close  association  to 
become  alike,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  a  husband  and 
wife,  after  a  long  life  together  to  become  alike.  We  all  know 
that  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  determines  the  character  of 
the  child  and  that  such  surroundings,  from  the  time  it  is  born, 
influences  the  child  and  that  which  is  often  called  heredity  is  not 
true  heredity  but  something  acquired  by  environment.  I  think 
that  this  view  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  view. 

As  to  the  matter  of  insanity — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just 
how  far  heredity  influences  the  nerves,  but  as  to  the  contour  of 
the  body  we  know  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  environment 
rather  than  congenital  heredity. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  the  United  States  Educational 
Bureau  once  said  to  me  that  "There  is  but  one  man  on  this 
green  earth  of  ours  who  deserves  to  be  branded  unheard  of,  and 
that  is  the  man  who  doubted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  over 
error  and  righteousness  over  wrong."  The  sun  shines  beyond  and 
when  the  cloud  passes  by  we  shall  breathe  its  full  glory  again 
and  no  chaplain,  no  physician,  no  warden,  no  worker  in  any  line 
need  feel  that  his  labor  may  be  lost ;  gather  up  the  fragments 
with  a  steady  heart  for  nothing  will  be  lost. 

DR.  SMITH. — I  think  the  doctor  perhaps  misunderstood  my 
remark  about  insanity.  I  am  fullv  aware  that  the  condition  of 
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nervous  instability  is  sometimes  inherited  from  insane  parents. 
The  point  I  would  make  is  that  this  nervous  nature,  by  having 
the  right  kind  of  life  and  the  right  kind  of  habits,  can  to  a  great 
extent  be  overcome. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  on 
this  subject,  let  us  procee:!  to  the  closing  exercises  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  received  many  kindnesses  and  we  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  for  the  same  in  proper  manner. 

Our  secretary  has  in  his  hands  the  resolutions  which  we 
desire  to  pass.  Mr.  Secretary  will  you  read  those  resolutions. 

SECRETARY  MILLIGAN. — Resolved :  That  the  thanks  of  this 
Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Quincy  and  to  the  local  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress and  for  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown  us, 
both  collectively  and  individually ;  to  the  county  officers  of  Adams 
county  for  the  use  of  the  court  house  as  a  place  of  meeting ; 
and  to  the  clergymen  of  the  First  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
gational Churches  and  to  St.  John's  Cathedral  for  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  them  of  assemblng  in  their  respective  places 
of  worship ;  and  to  all  the  churches  which  have  opened  their 
pulpits  to  our  delegates  ;  to  the  press  for  reports  of  our  pro- 
ceedings printed  in  the  daily  papers  of  this  city ;  to  the  street 
railroad  company  for  the  ride  about  the  city  on  Tuesday  afer- 
noon ;  and  to  the  State  Fish  Commission  for  the  delightful 
sail  on  the  steamer  Illinois  to  Hannibal  and  return  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday ;  and  to  all  who  have  furnished  papers 
and  participated  in  our  discussions  ;  and  especially  to  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  for  honoring  this  Congress  with  his  presence  and 
speaking  the  words  of  welcome  and  encouragement,  which  we 
highly  appreciate. 

Resolved :  That  we  never  had  a  better  time  or  better  meeting 
than  in  this  city  of  Quincy  and  we  cherish  the  friendships  we 
have  made  in  this  city  and  we  leave  it  with  most  pleasant  memo- 
ries and  with  sincere  regret. 

I  move  you,  Mr.  President  that  these  resolutions  be  adopted. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  think  they  should  be  and  I  will  ask  for 
a  rising  vote.  Unanimously  adopted. 
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ROEUFF  BRINKERHOFF,  of  Ohio. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  can  in  a  very  few  and  brief  words  express  my 
appreciation  of  these  meetings.  I  think  I  have  the  right  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them — perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man,  except 
my  neighbor  here.  Mr.  Milligan  and  I  have  attended  every  prison 
congress — more  that  that,  I  have  been  present  at  every  general 
session  of  every  prison  congress  ever  assembled.  I  have  attended 
them  first,  for  my  own  improvement ;  secondly,  because  I  believe 
that  when  we  have  asked  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Smith  and  others, 
to  prepare  papers  to  present  to  the  Congress,  we  ought  to  give 
them  the  courtesy  of  hearing  them. 

Now  I  am  free  to  say,  after  these  twenty-one  years  of  expe- 
riences of  these  various  places  of  meeting,  in  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  that  we  have  visited,  if  we  have  overdrawn  the 
statement  that  we  never  have  had  a  better  Congress  than  the  one 
that  is  now  closing,  I  have  never  known  one  in  which  the 
addresses  were  finer,  more  able,  or  more  useful. 

Now,  I  am  very  sure  that  as  a  body  we  heartily  appreciate 
our  entertainment  and  our  reception  as  a  Congress  and  can  say 
that  we  were  never  entertained  more  handsomely  than  we  have 
been  here.  We  have  had  larger  audiences  to  our  meetings  and  I 
"am  very  sure  that  if  the  citizens  of  Ouincy  knew  what  they  have 
missed  they  would  all  have  been  here.  The  difficulty  with  the 
Prison  Congress  is  that  the  general  public  has  no  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  its  work ;  no  conception  of  its  wide-reaching 
influence.  A  good  many  people  think  it  is  mere  sentimentalism, 
but  it  is  not  that. 

A  gentleman  and  I  were  standing  talking  in  this  city  the 
first  day  I  came  here  and  he  said  to  me :  "What  is  the  use  of 
trying  to  do  any  good  with  these  fellows  you  put  in  prison?" 
The  idea  of  the  average  American  is  that  if  a  man  is  sent  to 
prison  once  ever  afterwards  we  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  a 
chance  to  put  him  behind  the  bars  and  make  it  hot  for  him  and 
therefore,  when  a  Prison  Congress  meets  in  places,  where  they 
know  nothing  of  its  work,  they  don't  begin  to  find  out  the  char- 
acter of  that  Prison  Congress  until  after  it  has  gone  and-  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  Congress  came  to  Quincy  another  year 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  empty  seats  in  this  room. 
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|  have  a  great  notion,  Mr.  President,  to  invite  you  to  come 
to  my-city  and  I  will  agree  to  take  you  into  the  big  hall  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  seats  600  people,  and  fill  it  with  citizens 
every  night.  I  think  our  people  have  been  educated  up  to  this 
klea  that  the  Prison  Congress  is  the  greatest  congress  that  assem- 
bles^hi  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  congratulate  the  members  of  this  Congress  on  the 
opportunity  we  have  had  of  hearing  the  addresses  of  those  who 
have  been  here  and  addressed  these  meetings  and  I  will  say  to 
those  people  who  are  not  interested  in  what  this  Prison  Congress 
is  working  for  that  if  they  had  listened  to  the  addresses  made 
yesterday  and  to-night  it  would  have  been  a  liberal  education  for 
them.  I  say  to  you  they  have  been  great.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing finer  and  I  have  listened  to  a  good  many.  Now,  I  congrat- 
ulate myself  on  the  privilege  of  having  been  here.  I  would  not 
have  missed  that  address  to-night  for  anything.  I  would  travel 
a  1000  miles  to  hear  it,  and  so  with  the  others  that  we  have  heard 
in  the  last  two  days  and  I  hope  to  hear  many  others.  I  am  not 
as  young  as  I  was  but  Mr.  Milligan  and  I  feel  pretty  young.  I 
know  that  he  is  younger  than  I  am  but  we  have  attended  these 
congresses  for  twenty-one  years  together  and  I  would  like  to 
continue  doing  so  for  twenty-one  years  more.  I  do  not  feel  old,, 
although  I  am  getting  along  in  life,  according  to  the  records,  but 
I  hope,  gentlemen,  to  meet  with  you  again ;  I  hope  to  be  with 
you  another  year  when  you  go  to  Lincoln  and  that  we  will  take 
another  step  forward.  I  think  we  go  up  a  little  higher  every 
year  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  with  you  and  if  I  am  alive  and 
well,  I  expect  to  be  with  you  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  travel.  I 
expect  as  long  as  I  live  to  attend  the  annual  congresses  of  the 
Prison  Congress  and  listen  to  the  papers. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — E>rother,  don't  you  expect  to  meet  us  alt 
in  the  next  world? 

ROELIFF  BRINKERHOFF. — I  hope  so. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — I  think  we  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  Canadicfn  friends  who  have  not  spoken  in  this  Congress. 
We  would  very  much  like  to  have  them  feel  as  well  towards  us 
as  we  do  towards  them. 

DOUGLASS  STEWART,  Superintendent  of  Penitentiaries,  Otta- 
wa, Canada. — We  have  one  gentleman  here  who  makes  a  profes- 
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sion  of  speaking  constantly,  almost  daily  and  for  that  reason 
shirks  his  duty  for  one  who  does  a  great  deal  of  writing  but 
little  speaking. 

I  can  express  the  feeling  that  our  Canadian  brother  felt  of 
the  very  hearty  greeting  always  given  us  at  these  prison  con- 
gresses. The  sentiment  was  expressed  to  me  but  the  fact  that  any 
prison  congress  is  engaged  in  such  great  work  surprises  me  beyond 
what  I  had  expected.  For  that  reason  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege 
to  be  here.  If  I  am  not  able  to  be  present  at  any  Prison  Congress 
in  the  future  I  feel  that  I  shall  miss  the  principal  enjoyment  of 
the  year.  4 

With  regard  to  this  meeting  at  Quincy,  I  think  we  all  con- 
cur in  the  expressions  by  General  Brinkerhoff  that  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  useful,  one  of  the  best  in  every  practical  sense 
of  any  that  has  been  held  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you.  Some  of  the  meetings  have  not  .been  so  interesting  in 
former  years,  perhaps  because  I  have  not  been  in  a  position  where 
I  could  appreciate  the  points  brought  out. 

I  was  more  particularly  interested  in  the  wardens'  con- 
vention because  connected  with  the  particular  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged  from  day  to  day  but  to-day  the  conference,  as  it  is 
now,  is  in  every  sense  interesting.  The  sentiments  expressed 
heretofore  with  regard  to  looking  forward  is  sickly  sentiment — 
In  the  present  day  it  is  nothing  to  us  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  What  we  have  got  to  look  forward  to  is  the  practical 
application  of  sentiments  and  make  them  practical  if  possible 
and  apply  them  in  the  future.  If  we  are  always  looking  to  the 
future  and  never  back  we  will  always  be  making  progress. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — We  are  about  to  bring  this  re-union  to 
a  close  and  perhaps  to  turn  over  the  gavel  into  the  hands  of  my 
successor,  Wrarden  Garven,  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  but 
before  doing  so  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  words. 

The  success  of  the  Prison  Congress  will  depend,  in  my 
judgment,  very  largely  upon  the  proportionate  blending  of  the 
different  elements  of  which  it  -is  composed.  As  I  see  it,  there 
are  five  principal  elements  which  together  make  up  this  body. 
Of  these,  three  are  official  and  two  non-official — the  three  which 
are  official  are  the  wardens,  who  have  the  executive  work  of 
the  prison  in  their  hands ;  the  chaplains  who  have  the  moral  or 
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religious  work  of  the  prison  as  their  special  field  and  the  physi- 
cians, who  are  the  scientific  men  in  the  official  body  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  union  of  these  three  in  their  administration  which  makes 
the  ideal  prison. 

The  chaplains'  association  has  grown  very  much,  indeed, 
grown  in  members,  character  and  in  strength. 

I  will  allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  warden  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  I  have  been  in 
the  work,  and  also  so  has  the  character  of  the  chaplains  of  prisons 
changed  in  a  corresponding  degree.  There  are  very  few  chap- 
laSns  of  prisons  to-day  who  are  not  men  called  of  God  for  that 
particular  work  and  are  qualified  for  it  and  they  are  more  and 
more  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  wardens  in  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do. 

The  prison  physicians  are  not  simply  to  look  after  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  institution,  simply  to  prescribe  for  the  sick 
prisoners  and  perform  minor  surgical  operations.  His  field  is 
far  wider-reaching  than  this. 

The  more  complete  the  sympathy  is  between  the  wardens, 
chaplains  and  physicians,  the  better  is  the  success  which  will  attend 
their  joint  efforts. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  non-official  ele- 
ment. The  non-official  element  consists,  in  the  first  place  of 
discharged  prisoners,  because  a  prisoner  after  leaving  prison  does 
not  cease  to  exercise  an  influence  by  his  conduct  and  he  should 
not  feel  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him  and  no  door  is  open 
to  him,  no  heart  beats  with  smypathy  for  him  ;  he  should  not  feel 
like  Cain  or  Ishmael.  There  is  no  man  more  needed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  big  task  which  we  set  ourselves  to  accomplish, 
the  reform  of  the  prisoner,  than  the  friend  who  follows  him  after 
the  prison  doors  have  closed  upon  him. 

Then  there  is  the  final  element —  the  other  non-professional 
element,  consisting  of  the  idealist,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  is  a  very 
noble  example,  and  myself.  We  never  had  charge  of  a  prison, 
never  lived  in  prison,  but  we  are  impressed  with  a  certain  sense. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  real  workings  of  a  prison  as  do  the 
wardens  and  officers  who  live  there  but  what  we  know  about  it 
we  know  from  theory  and  hearsay,  it  is  true  and  yet  we  say  to 
you  gentlemen  and  to  the  wardens  and  chaplains  and  physicians 
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and  especially  the  officers  of  the  prison,  we  represent  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people — we  represent  the  public  sentiment. 
It  assumes  that  the  prison  shall  accomplish  a  certain  thing  and 
lays  down  rules  which  must  be  taken  to  express  public  expec- 
tation of  the  work  to  be  done  in  our  prisons. 

Now  those  of  us  who  come  before  you  here  represent  a  very 
large  number  of  state  officers  but  we  are  not  prison  officials.  Dr. 
Smith  has  been  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  spoke  last  night,  has  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  which  is  an 
incorporated  body  and  a  semi-official  body,  and  the  others  who 
have  spoken  are  connected  with  this  work  in  various  ways.  Dr. 
Henderson  is  professor  of  sociology  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Our  opportunities  have  been  very  great  for  informing  ourselves 
on  this  question.  We  look  at  the  subject  of  the  defectives  of 
the  prison  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  outside  of  them  and 
who  know  if  it  is  safe  for  them  to  do  what  we  want  them  to  do 
and  what  the  public  wants  them  to  do.  We  like  to  see  prisons 
well  managed ;  we  like  to  see  them  clean ;  we  like  to  see  good 
order  in  prisons:  we  like  to  see  industry  in  the  shops  of  the 
prisons ;  we  like  to  see  contentment  on  the  faces  of  the  prisoners ; 
we  like  to  see  them  well  cared  for  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  we 
like  to  see  convenient, 'economical  and  well  managed  prisons  and 
if  the  prison  fails  in  this  part  of  its  work  it  fails  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  and  fails  if  it  does  not  reform  its  prisoners.  The 
prisoner  is  a  subject  for  reformation  and  he  must  have  the  very  best 
chances  the  people  of  the  state  can  give  him,  the  best  environ- 
ments, the  best  influences  to  prey  upon  his  mind,  his  heart  and 
conscience  and  we  require  in  prison  officers  that  they  shall  repre- 
sent that  sentiment  and  that  demand. 

You  cannot  do  without  us  any  more  than  we  can  do  without 
you.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Prison  Congress  is  moving  every 
year  in  the  direction  of  greater  unanimity,  greater  harmony  and 
the  more  closely  we  come  together  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  foot  to  foot,  the  more  certain  we  shall  do  what  God  and 
humanity  require  at  our  hands. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to 
preside  over  this  meeting,  an  honor  which  my  children  will  re- 
member after  my  dust  has  mingled  with  dust.  I  thank  you  for 
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conferring  it  upon  me.  I  thank  you  for  the  courteous  manner 
in  which  you  have  supported  my  efforts  under  the  circumstances 
and  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  Garvin  to  come  forward  and  take  the 
chair. 

WARDEN  GARVIN,  President  Elect  of  the  Prison  Congress. — I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  honor  you  have  paid  me  and 
with  that  goes  my  gratitude  to  Chaplain  Milligan  for  remaining 
another  year.  With  the  splendid  committee  you  have  appointed 
and  with  your  hearty  co-operation  my  best  efforts  shall  be 
towards  making  the  Lincoln  meeting  the  high  water  mark. 

MR.  WOLFER,  of  Minnesota. — In  behalf  of  the  members  of 
this  Congress  I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Wines  for  the  splendid  service  he  has  done  this 
Congress  in  presiding  over  this  meeting.  I  feel,  as  others  have 
expressed  themselves,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most 
important,  one  of  the  meetings  of  greatest  advantage  that  I  have 
attended  since  I  have  been  privileged  to  attend  these  meetings 
in  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Dr.  Wines  deserved  all  the  support  he  has  been  given  and 
more.  God  bless  him !  May  he  live  long  and  attend  many  more 
of  them  with  us  and  as  time  goes  on  may  he  be  honored,  if  pos- 
sible to  a  higher  degree  than  we  have  ever  honored  him. 

PRESIDENT.  GARVIN. — I  surely  add  my  vote  to  that.  And 
now  is  it  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  that  vote  be  passed.  I 
desire  you  to  rise  to  your  feet. 

Dr.  Wines,  the  vote  is  unanimous. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Has  any  one  else  in  the  convention  any- 
thing to  offer  ? 

MR.  DAVIS,  of  Nebraska. — Mr.  Chairman,  it  becomes  me  as 
a  representative  from  Nebraska,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  to  give 
you  and  every  one  of  you  a  welcome  to  a  "high  water  mark" 
convention  for  we  live  a  little  higher  than  here  in  Qnincy  and 
I  assure  you  will  be  well  taken  care  of  and  welcomed  in  Lincoln 
in  1905. 

THE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  anything  else? 

MRS.  LEEDS,  of  Pennsylvania. — The  good  papers  we  have  all 
heard,  I  feel  called  on  to  say  that  this  is  the  best  Congress  we 
have  ever  had  and  I  want  to  say  I  think  one  thing  is  certain  and 
that  is  that  we  are  moving  forward  more  than  ever  before. 
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Referring  to  the  training  of  parents,  especially  the  mother, 
as  to  the  care  of  children  to  prevent  crime,  I  think  every  one 
will  admit  is  a  vital  matter  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

DR.  JOSEPH  ROBBINS,  of  Quincy,  Illinois. — It  has  been  espec- 
ially' gratifying  to  us,  of  course,  to  hear,  in  your  resolutions 
and  from  subsequent  remarks,  that  you  have  found  this  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  purpose ;  we  are  gratified  to  hear  you  say  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
participate  as  spectators,  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

I  .state  this  as  voluntary,  that  of  the  many  conventions  and 
congresses  we  have  entertained  in  Quincy  that  surely  none  have 
approached  this  in  the  profit  that  it  has  been  to  the  city  and  to 
our  people.  It  is,  indeed,  a  liberal  education  to  be  permitted  to 
.listen  to  the  proceedings  of  this  body.  It  is  a  good  body  which 
we  have  taken  the  privilege  of  attending  and  I  wish  there  had 
been  more  meetings  and  we  would  have  had  a  better  idea  of  the 
scope  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  the  working  of  this  body. 
It  does  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  body  itself  and  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  body  of  sentimentalists  and  theorists,  but  a  body 
most  practical  in  its  operations  and  all  should  know  what  it  is 
doing. 

We  thank  you,  indeed,  for  making  your  temporary  home 
in  our  city. 

THE  PRESIDENT. — Dr.  Robbins,  this  convention  highly  ap- 
preciates those  remarks. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  to  come  before  this  meeting,  I  am 
going  to  ask  Chaplain  Batt  to  pronounce  the  benediction,  after 
which  the  convention  will  adjourn  sine  die. 

Benediction  by  Chaplain  Batt  of  Massachusetts. 

Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION.  LOCATION. 

Arizona. 

Territorial  Reform  School Flagsta<T. 

California. 

Whittier    State    School Whittier. 

Preston  School  of  Industry lone. 

Colorado. 

State  Industrial  School Golden. 

Connecticut. 

State  Reform  School Meridan. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls Middletown. 

Delaware. 

Ferris  Industrial   School Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Reform   School Washington. 

Reform  School  for  Girls Washington. 

Illinois. 

State  Reformatory Pontiac. 

Indiana. 

Reform  School  for  Boys Plainfield. 

Reform  School  for  Girls  (and  Women) Indianapolis 

Iowa. 

Industrial  School   (Boys) EWora. 

Industrial  School    (Girls) Mitchellville. 

Kansas. 

State  Reform  School Topeka. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Beloit. 

Kentucky. 

Industrial  School  of  Reform Louisville. 

Louisiana. 

Boys'  House  of  Refuge New  Orleans. 
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Maine. 

State  Reform  School • South  Portland. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls Hallowell. 

Maryland. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Boys Baltimore. 

Female  House  of  Refuge Baltimore. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School Baltimore. 

House  of  Reformation  for  Colored  Boys. . . Cheltenham. 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls Melvale. 

Massachusetts. 

Lyman  School   for  Boys Westboro. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Lancaster. 

State   Primary   School Monson. 

Michigan. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Lansing. 

Industrial   Home   for   Girls Adrian. 

Minnesota. 

Minnesota  State  Training  School Redwing. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  Reform  School  for  Boys Boonville. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls Chillicothe. 

Montana. 

Montana  State  Reform  School Miles  City. 

Nebraska. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Kearney. 

Girls'  Industrial  School Geneva. 

New  Hampshire. 

§tate  Industrial  School : Manchester. 

New  Jersey. 

State  Reform  School Jamesburg. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Trenton. 

New  York. 

.    House  of  Refuge  (Randall's  Island) New  York  City. 

State  Industrial  School Rochester. 

Ohio. 

Boys'  Industrial  School Lancaster. 

Girls'    Industrial    Home Delaware. 

Oregon. 

Oregon    State    Reform    School Salem. 
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Pennsylvania. 

House  of  Refuge Glen  Mills. 

Pennsylvania  Reform  School Morganza. 

Rhode  Island. 

Sockanosset  School  for  Boys Cranston. 

Oaklawn   School  for  Girls Cranston. 

South  Dakota. 

State  Reform  School Plankinton. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee  Industrial  School Nashville. 

Texas. 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory Gatesville. 

Utah. 

Reform  School Ogden. 

Vermont. 

Vermont  Industrial  School Vergennes. 

Virginia. 

Industrial  School  of  Prison  Association  of  Virginia Glen  Allen. 

West  Virginia. 

Reform  School  for  Boys Pruntytown. 

Washington. 

State  Reform  School • Chehalis. 

Wisconsin. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Waukesha. 

Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Boys.  .Milwaukee. 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  REFORMATORIES  AND 
PENITENTIARIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NAME  OF  INSTITUTION.  LOCATION. 

Alabama. 

State  Penitentiary Wetumpka. 

Arizona 

Territorial  Prison Yuma. 

Arkansas. 

Arkansas  Penitentiary Little  Rock. 

California. 

California  State  Prison. Folsom. 

California  State  Prison San  Quentin. 

Colorado. 

State    Penitentiary Canon    City. 

State  Reformatory Buena  Vista. 

Connecticut. 

State   Prison Weathersfield. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

State  Penitentiary Boise. 

Illinois. 

State    Penitentiary : Joliet. 

State    Penitentiary Chester. 

State  Reformatory • Pontiac. 

Indiana. 

State  Prison  (South) Jeffersonville. 

State  Prison   (North)      Michigan  City. 

Woman's  Prison  (see  Reform  Schools) 

Iowa. 

State   Penitentiary Fort   Madison. 

State  Penitentiary ' Anamosa. 
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Kansas. 

State    Penitentiary     Lansing. 

Kansas  Industrial  Reformatory Hutchinson. 

Kentucky. 

Kentucky    Penitentiary Frankfort. 

Branch  Penitentiary Eddyville. 

Louisiana. 

State  Penitentiary Baton  Rouge. 

Maine. 

State  Prison Thomaston. 

Maryland. 

Maryland  Penitentiary Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. 

State    Prison Charlestown. 

Massachusetts  Reformatory Concord. 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women Sherborn. 

Michigan. 

State  Prison Jackson. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory Ionia. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch  Prison Marquette. 

Minnesota. 

State    Prison Stillwater. 

State    Reformatory St.    Cloud. 

Mississippi. 

State  Penitentiary Jackson. 

Missouri. 

State  Penitentiary Jefferson  City. 

Montana. 

Montana  State  Prison Deer  Lodge. 

Eastern  State  Prison Billings. 

Nebraska. 

State  Penitentiary Lincoln. 

Nevada. 

State  Prison Carson  City. 

New  Hampshire. 

State   Prison Concord. 

New  Jersey. 

State    Prison Trenton. 

State    Reformatory Rahway. 
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New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  Penitentiary Santa  Fe. 

New  York, 

Sing  Sing  Prison. Sing  Sing. 

Auburn    Prison Auburn. 

Clinton   Prison '. Dannemora. 

State  Prison  for  Women ...  Auburn. 

New  York  State  Reformatory . .  .Elmira. 

Eastern  New  York  Reformatory Ellensville. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women .Hudson. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. .Albion. 

Reformatory  for  Women Bedford. 

North  Carolina. 

State    Penitentiary Raleigh. 

North  Dakota. 

North  Dakota  Penitentiary :  . .  Bismarck. 

Ohio. 

State    Penitentiary Columbus. 

State  Reformatory Mansfield. 

Oregon. 

State  Penitentiary Salem. 

Pennsylvania. 

Eastern    State    Penitentiary Philadelphia. 

Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania Allegheny. 

Industrial  Reformatory Huntington. 

Rhode  Island. 

State    Prison Howard. 

State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correction '. .  .Howard. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  Penitentiary Columbia. 

South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  Penitentiary Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee. 

State  Penitentiary Nashville. 

Texas. 

Huntsville  Penitentiary Huntsville. 

Rusk  Penitentiary Rusk. 

United  States  Penitentiaries. 

Fort  Leavenworth Kansas. 

Atlanta  . Georgia. 
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Utah. 

Utah  Penitentiary  (United  States  Prison) Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont. 

Vermont   State   Prison Windsor. 

Vermont  House  of  Correction Rutland. 

Virginia. 

Virginia  Penitentiary Richmond. 

Washington. 

Washington  State  Penitentiary Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  Penitentiary MoundsviUe. 

Wisconsin. 

State   Prison Waupttn. 

Wyoming 

Wyoming   State    Penitentiary Laramie. 

State   Penitentiary Rawlins. 

Canada. 

Central  Prison  of  Ontario.  .  Toronto. 


LIST    OF    DELEGATES 

AT  THE 

NATIONAL    PRISON    ASSOCIATION 

QUINCY,    ILLINOIS, 

October  15-20,  1904. 


COLORADO 

Collett,  W.  E.,   State  Superintendent  Society  for  the  Friendless,  Denver, 
Official  Delegate. 

CONNECTICUT 

Cheney,   James   W.,    President   Board   of   Directors    State    Prison,    South 

Manchester. 

Fuller,  Edw.  A.,  Director  State  Prison,  Suffield. 
Garvin,  Albert,  Warden  State  Prison,  Wethersfield. 
Sumner,  Frank  C.,  Director  State  Prison,  Hartford. 

DELAWARE 

Meserve,  A.  S.,  Warden,  Wilmington,  Official  Delegate. 

FLORIDA 

Blitch,  S.  H.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  and  Physician  State  Prison,  Ocala,  Official 
Delegate. 

ILLINOIS 

Amigh,  Mrs.  Ophelia  L.,  Superintendent  State  Training  School  for  Girls, 

Geneva,  Official  Delegate. 
Averhill,  Chas.  D.,  Springfield. 
Baldwin,  Abraham,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Abraham,  Chicago. 
Behrens,  Herman,  Quincy. 
Brown,  James  M.,  Quincy. 

Brown,  B.  W.,  Commissioner,  Joliet  Penitentiary,  Springfield. 
Brown,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Springfield  . 
Castle,  C.  H.,  President  S.  F.  N.  D.  A.,  Quincy. 
Clark,  Thos.  J.,  Commissioner  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Quincy. 
Coffield,  H.  B.,  Local  Secretary,  Quincy. 
Cottrell,  G.  R.,  Quincy. 
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Cruttenden,  John  S.,  President  C.  of  C.,  Quincy 

Dudgeon,  Israel,  Commissioner  Joliet  Penitentiary,  Morris. 

Ertel,  F.  G.,  Quincy. 

Fallows,  Rev.   Samuel,   President  Board  of  Managers   Illinois    State  Re- 
formatory,  Chicago. 

Handly,  James,  Press  Correspondent,  Quincy. 

Harrison,  Geo.   W.,  Officer   Southern   Illinois   Penitentiary,   Chester. 

Hatch,  H.,  M.  D.,  Quincy. 

Henderson,    Charles    Richmond,    Professor    of    Sociology,    University    of 
Chicago,  Chicago. 

Holland,  P.  C,  Chicago. 

Holland,  Mrs.  P.  C.,  Chicago. 

Howe,  Mrs.  F.  J.,  Member  Board  of  Geneva  State  Training  School,  Chi- 
cago, Official  Delegate. 

King,  Clinton  E.,  Quincy. 

Lancaster,    Reuben,   Quartermaster   Illinois    Soldiers'   and    Sailors'    Home, 
Virginia. 

Lewis,  John  M.,  Quincy. 

Lyon,  Rev.  F.  Emory,  Superintendent  Central  Howard  Association,  Chi- 
cago, Official  Delegate. 

Mallary,  M.  M.,  Superintendent  Illinois   State  Reformatory,   Pontiac. 

Mallary,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Pontiac. 

Mead,  C.  G.  Quincy. 

McClure,  J.  E.,  Commissioner  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Carlinville. 

Mooney,  S.  P.,  Adjutant  Illinois  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy. 

Moore,    Ensley,    Member    State    Commission    of    Public    Charities,    Jack- 
sonville. 

Phillips,    Rev.    Wm.    S.,    Assistant    Superintendent    State    Reformatory, 
Pontiac. 

Pool,  L.  A.,  Quincy. 

Robbins,  Joseph,  Quincy. 

Rutledge,  W.  N.,  Chaplain  Southern  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Chester, 
Official  Delegate. 

Sholl,  Alexander,  Quincy. 

Sholl,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Quincy. 

Smith,  James  B.,  Warden  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary. 

Smith,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Chester. 

Songer,    Waller   E.,    M.    D.,    Superintendent    Illinois    Asylum    for    Insane 
Criminials,  Menard. 

Somerville,   Wm.,    Superintendent    Illinois    Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Home, 
Quincy. 

Sprague,  Robert  J.,  Professor  Sociology  Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

Starr,  Rev.  Lee  Ann,  Paris. 

Temple,  F.  L.,  Springfield. 

Thornton,  S.  W.,  Rev.,  Chaplain  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 

Whitman,  John  L.,  Jailer  Cook  County,  Chicago,  Official  Delegate. 

Wines,  Frederick  Howard,  D.  D.,  President  National  Prison  Association, 
Springfield. 
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INDIANA 

Butler,  Amos  W.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
Comfort,  Rev.  James  W.,  State  Agent  State  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 
Rexford,  Mrs.  C.  G.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
Whittaker,  W.  H.,  Superintendent  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 
York,  Eugene  E.,   Superintendent  Indiana   Boys'   School,   Plainfield. 

IOWA 

Allen,  William  H. 

Druet,  S.,  Physician  State  Penitentiary,  Anamosa. 

Hunter,  Wm.  A.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Anamosa. 

Jesup,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  Ft.  Madison. 

Jones,  N.  N.,  Warden  State  Prison,  Ft.  Madison. 

Mintle,   Rosa,  Tabor. 

Pickworth,  Rev.  Felix  H.,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  Anamosa. 

Wheaton,  Elizabeth  R.,  Prison  Evangelist,  Tabor. 

KANSAS 

Bollman,    J.    B.,    Assistant    Superintendent    Society    for    the    Friendless, 

Kansas  City. 

Brainard,  Rev.  Frank  G.,  District  Superintendent  Society  for  the  Friend- 
less, Ottawa. 
Fredenhagen,  E.  A.,  General  Superintendent  Societies  for  the  Friendless 

Topeka,  Official  Delegate. 
Fredenhagen,    Mrs.    E.    A.,    Matron    Kansas    Society    for    the    Friendless, 

Topeka. 
Hoffman,    R.    A.,    District    Superintendent    Society    for    the    Friendless, 

Salina,  Official  Delegate. 
Gates,  Rev.  G.  A.,  Chaplain  Industrial  Reformatory,  Hutchinson.  Official 

Delegate. 

Jewett,  E.  B.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing. 

Marshall,  E.  E.,  Superintendent  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  Hutchinson. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  E.  E. 

McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Warden  U.  S.  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
McClaughry,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Ft.  Leavenworth. 
McDonald,  Michael  J.,  Chief  of  Detectives,  Leavenworth. 
Ricker,  Rev.  Geo.  S.,  Wichita,  Official  Delegate. 

MARYLAND 

Hook,  Charles  A.,  Warden  Baltimore  City  Jail,  Baltimore,  Official  Delegate. 
Stoudenmire,  Rev.  Wm.  C.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Bailey,  J.  Warren,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Prison  Commissioners,  Bos- 
ton, Official  Delegate. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  J.  Warren,  Boston. 

Batt,  Wm.  J.,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord, 
Official  Delegate. 
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Bonner,  P.  J.,  Boston. 

Hart,  Charles  S.,  Superintendent  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  Concord. 

Hart,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Concord. 

Koren,  John,  Expert  Special  Agent  U.  S.  Census,  Boston. 

Tribou,  Rev.  David  H.,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy,  Boston,  Official  Delegate. 

MICHIGAN 

Douglass,  F.  M.,  Deputy  Warden  Michigan  Reformatory,  Ionia. 

MINNESOTA 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  G.,  President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction,  St.  Paul. 

Randall,  Frank  L.,  General  Superintendent  Minnesota  State  Reformatory, 
St.  Cloud,  Official  Delegate. 

Randall,  Mrs.  Frank  L.,  St.  Cloud. 
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